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EDITORIAL 


Volume 12, of the ALABAMA HISTORICAL QUAR¬ 
TERLY, is devoted entirely to the history of Alabama Indians, 
from their discovery by white men until their, removal West in 
1836. Their customs, way of living, their family life, their arts, 
tools and weapons, religion, their civilization and education, are 
described. Acknowledgment to the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution is made in the preface 
to the article. 

The story of the removal of the Indians from Alabama to 
the West, by Peter A. Brannon, constitutes the second phase of 
the article with acknowledgments by him of the sources from 
which he secured the historical information. 

The third phase of the story relating to Indian tribes and 
towns is taken entirely from the HISTORY OF ALABAMA AND 
DICTIONARY OF ALABAMA BIOGRAPHY, a four volume 
work by the late Dr. Thomas McAdory Owen. Indian Treaties 
by Peter A. Brannon concludes the articles in this volume. 

There are two more aspects of Indian history in Alabama 
that could not be incorporated in this volume for lack of space. 
These-two phases by Dr. Owen include Indian Wars and Indian 
Chiefs. They will be presented in Volume 13, and with what is 
published in this volume will comprise the first full and com¬ 
plete history of the Indians in Alabama ever to be written as a 

whole, 



INDIANS IN ALABAMA 
By Marie Bankhead Owen 

(The Editor of the ALABAMA HISTORICAL QUAR¬ 
TERLY is deeply indebted to the Lewis Historical Publishing 
Company, New York, for permission to reproduce Indians in 
Alabama” from Mrs. Owen’s three volume work entitled THE 
STORY OF ALABAMA, A HISTORY OF THE STATE. No his¬ 
tory of Alabama has heretofore presented the full and complete 
story of the native inhabitants of this section showing their mode 
of life, their customs, skills, religion, their conflicts with the white 
race and their ultimate removal from our territory over the 
“Trail of Tears” to new lands in the West, principally to that sec¬ 
tion now known as Oklahoma. The most complete record of In¬ 
dian life in North America was made by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution in a two volume work 
entitled “Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico,” and 
published by the Government Printing Offtce, Washington, D. 
C., in 1907. This work resulted from the research of many ma¬ 
ture scholars over a long period of years, and is arranged alpha¬ 
betically as an encyclopedia under every aspect of the subject. 
The author of “The Story of Alabama” painstakingly read each of 
the more than two thousand pages of the Handbook and ex¬ 
tracted the substance and in many cases used the exact language 
in covering the facts presented there pertaining to our section. 
Permission to use that material in her “Story of Alabama” was 
given to the author by the Ethnological Bureau. Acknowledge¬ 
ment is gratefully made to that institution. 

The average Alabamian thinks of the native inhabitant of 
this State as a half naked, treacherous savage whose principal 
occupation was to use the scalping knife and the tomahawk. The 
story of the Indians as told in this work gives a full picture of 
those people whose confidence was betrayed by the white race 
from its arrival under the Spaniards in the 15th century and later 
by other Europeans who found their way to the new world. The 
result of the conflicting interests of the two races is told under 
the heading “Indian Removal” with which this article concludes. 
Archaeologists who have explored the mounds and village sites of 
the Alabama Indian have declared that judging by the examples 
of their art and their mode of living the Indians of this section 
were further advanced in civilization than any Indians outside 
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of Peru and Mexico. It is therefore hoped that readers of this 
work and visitors to the Department of Archives and History 
where many of their art objects are on display, will henceforth 
have a clearer understanding of and a higher esteem for the 
first inhabitants of their State.) 


The common designation of the aborigines of America first 
occurs in a letter dated February 1493, wherein the discoverer, 
Columbus, speaks of the Indios he had with him. It was the gen¬ 
eral belief of the day, shared by Columbus, that in his voyage 
across the Atlantic he had reached India. This term in spite of its 
misleading connotation has passed into the languages of the 
civilized world. 

As soon as or even before, the newly discovered continent 
was found to be not connected with Asia, theories of the origin of 
the Indians began to be formulated by the learned, and consis¬ 
tently with the religious spirit of the age, a solution of the prob¬ 
lem was sought in Hebrew tradition. In the Indians were recog¬ 
nized the descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. The latest and 
most earnest supporters of the Hebrew origin are the Mormons 
whose statements are alleged to have the authority of direct 
revelation. Absurd as the theory is in the light of present knowl¬ 
edge, authropology owes to it several valuable treatises on the 
habits and characteristics of the Indians, which it may ill afford 
to lose, notably Lord Kingborough’s Mexican Antiquities (1830- 
48) and Adair’s History of North American Indians (1775). 

Less widespread was the legend of a tribe of Welsh descen¬ 
dants of a colony reputed to have been founded by Prince Madoc 
about 1170. The legend places them, with their Welsh language 
and Welsh Bible, first on the Atlantic Coast, where they were 
identified with the Tuscorora, and then further and further west 
until about 1776 we find the Welsh or "white” Indians on the Mis¬ 
souri where they appear as the Mandan and later on Red River. 
Later still they were identified with the Hopi of Arizona and after- 
waids with the Modoc of Oregon after which they vanished. 
Other seekers of a foreign origin for the American aboriginee 
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have derived them in turn from Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, 
Phoenicians, Irish, Polynesians, and even from the people of 
Australasia. Most of these theories are based on fortuitous 
analogies, habits, institutions and art. 

Population .—The question of the number of native popula¬ 
tion of America, and particularly of the United States and British 
America, at the coming of the white man, has been the subject 
of much speculation. Extremists on the one hand have placed 
the population in millions and while on the other hand the un¬ 
tenable claim has been made, and persistently repeated, that 
there has been no decrease, but that on the contrary, in spite of 
removals, wars, epedemics and dissipation and the patent fact 
that the aboriginal population of whole regions is completely des¬ 
troyed, the Indian has thrived under misfortune and is more 
numerous today than at any other former period. 

Slavery.-It may be doubted whether slavery, though so 
widespread as to have been almost universal, existed anywhere 
among very primitive peoples, since society must reach a certain 
state of organization before it can find lodgment. The early 
French and Spanish histories abound in allusions to Indian slaves, 
even specifying the tribe from which they weie taken, but the 
term “slaves” and “prisoner” were used interchangably in almost 
every such instance. 

In most tribes polygamy was a common practice for men to 
take to wife female captives. As a legal wife such a woman was 
entitled to the same privileges as her married sisters in the tribe, 
but her actual treatment depended largely upon her capacities 
and her personal popularity. When she was introduced into a 
family where there already were several wives, jealousy was easily 
aroused, and the new wife was likely to be abused and driven to 
menial tasks. No doubt such women were often assumed to be 
slaves by the casual observer. Although white men and children 
were adopted into the Indian tribes and lived and ate with them, 
the ransom offered in ready money, in whiskey or in powder and 
guns changed the status of the white captive. He was very gen¬ 
erally held in captivity for ransom or taken to the French, Eng- 
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lish or Spanish, according to his nativity and disposed of for a 
cash payment. Cases were not rare in which white captives were 
redeemed and sent back to their friends, even after formal adop¬ 
tion into the tribe. The practice of redeeming captives was 
favored by the missionaries and settlers with a view of mitigating 
the hardships of Indian warfare. The practice of Indian slavery 
among the tribes of the central region was due in part to the 
efforts of the French missionaries to induce their red allies to 
substitute a mere condition of servitude for the accustomed prac¬ 
tice of indiscriminate torture and cannibalism. 

Mixed B loods .—To gage accurately the amount of Indian 
’ ooc !n ^ le white population of the American continent and to 
determine to what extent the surviving Indians have in them the 
blood of their conquerors and supplanters is impossible in the 
absence of scientific data. But there is reason to believe that 
intermixture has been much more common than is generally 
assumed. The Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creeks, and Seminole-have a large ele¬ 
ment of white blood, some throught so called squaw men, some 
dating back to British and French traders before the Revolution. 
In the Cherokee Nation especially nearly all the leading men for 
a century have been more of white than of Indian blood, the 
noted John Ross himself being only one-eighth Indian. Mooney 
considers that much of the advance civilization made by the 
Cherokees had been “due to the intermarriage among them of 
white men, chiefly traders of the ante-Revolutionary period, with 
a few Americans from the back settlements.” Most of the white 
blood was of good Irish, Scotch, American and German stock. 
Under the former laws of the Cherokee Nation any one who 
could prove the smallest proportion of Cherokee blood was rated 
as Cheiokee, including many of one-sixteenth, one-thirty-second 
01 less Indian blood. In 1905 the Cherokee Nation numbered 
36,782 citizens. Of these about 7,000 were adopted whites, 
Negroes, and Indians of other tribes, while of the rest probably 
not one-fourth are part Indian blood. 

A large proportion of Negro blood exists in many tribes, 
particularly in those formerly residing in the Gulf States, and 
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among the remnants scattered along the Atlantic Coast from 
Massachusetts southward. The Five Civilized Tribes of Okla¬ 
homa, having been slave holders and surrounded by Southern 
influences, generally sided with the South in the War Between 
the States. On again being received into friendly relations with 
the Government they were compelled by a treaty to free their 
slaves and admit them to equal Indian citizenship. In 1905 there 
were 2,069 of these adopted Negro citizens in these five tribes, 
besides all degrees of admixture in such proportions that the 
census takers are frequently unable to discriminate. The Chero- 
kees as a body refused to intermarry with their Negro citizens 
but among the Creeks and Seminoles intermarriage has been 
very great. 

Negro.—T he first Negro slaves were introduced into the new 
world (1501-03) ostensibly to labor in the place of thjp Indians, 
who showed themselves ill-suited to enforced tasks and more¬ 
over were being exterminated in the Spanish killings. The Indian- 
Negro intermixture has proceeded on a larger scale in South 
America, but not a little has also taken place in various parts of 
the Northern continent. We find not only Indian-Negro inter¬ 
mixture but also the former practices of Negro slavery among 
the Indians of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

It is thought by some students that a considerable portion 
of the myths, especially those made familiar to us by the Uncle 
Remus” Stories of Joel Chandler Harris, are indigenous with the 
Indians of the Southeast United States. 

4 _ 

In all the Southern colonies Indian slaves were bought and 
sold and kept in servitude and worked in the fields side by side 
with Negroes up to the time of the Revolution. The conservatism 
of the Indian and his dislike or contempt for the Negro must have 
prevented his borrowing much, while the indifferences of the 
Negro and his love for comic stories led him to absorb a good 
deal from the Indian. The idea that the Indian has no sense of 

humor is a mistake. 
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Red Sticks .—Among the Creeks and the Seminoles, all war¬ 
like factions, including the declaration of war, the organization 
of war parties, and the burning of captives, were in charge of 
the officers of certain clans, which clans were designated for this 
reason bearers of the red”, in contradistinction to the “white” or 
peace clans, in the towns of which all peace treaties were enacted 
and where it was forbidden to shed human blood. The symbol of 
the declaration of war was the erection of a tall pole, painted 
red, in the public square, as a rallying point for the warriors, 
whence the popular term “red sticks” applied by writers both to 
the towns and to the hostile war element which at various periods 
made headquarters in them, particularly during the Creek and 
Seminole Wars. The most noted towns controlled by the war 
clans were Atasi of the Upper Creeks, Kawita of the lower Creeks 
and Mikasuki of the Seminoles. 

Languages .—The American Indian languages show consider¬ 
able variety in phonetics and structure while some appear 
melodious to pur ear, others contain many consonant sounds to 
which we are unaccustomed and which give them a harsh char¬ 
acter. Contrary to the prevalent notion, their vocabularies are 
rich and their grammatical structure is systematic and intricate. 
Owing to the wealth of derivatives it is difficult to estimate the 
number of words in any American Indian language; but it is cer¬ 
tain that in every one there are a couple of thousand of stem 
words and many thousand words as that word is defined in 
English dictionaries. 

Indian languages tend to express ideas with much graphic 
detail in regard to localization and form, although their deter¬ 
mining elements which Indo-European languages require may be 
absent. The differentiation of stocks into dialects shows great 
variation, some stocks comprising only one dialect, others em¬ 
brace many that are mutually unintelligible. While certain gen¬ 
eral features, such for instance, as incorporation, use of verb and 
pronunciation, employment of generic articles, use of non- 
grammatical genders, etc., usually occur, most of the languages of 
the new world exhibit analogies justifying their classification, on 
grounds at least as a single family of speech: nevertheless, the 
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comparison of the vocabularies leads to the recognition of the 
existence of a large number of linguistic families or stocks having 
logically no resemblance to or connection with each other. Indian 
languages are so directly unlike English speech in sound and so 
different in structure and character that it is not surprising that 
erroneous conceptions concerning them should arise. 

Sign Language is a system of gestures in use by the Indians. 
It has been stated, the signs in every case are founded on some 
tangible or symbolic characteristic. Thus the sign for man is made 
by throwing out the hand, back outward, with index finger ex¬ 
tended upward apparently having reference to the word in many 
Indian languages which defines man as the erect animal. Woman 
is indicated by a sweeping downward movement of the hand at 
the side of the head, or fingers extended toward the hair to de¬ 
note long flowing hair, or the combing of flowing locks. White 
man is distinguished as the hat wearer, either by directing the 
index finger across the forehead or by clasping the forehead with 
thumb and index finger. If Indian the speaker rubs the back of 
his left hand, or perhaps his cheek, with the bottom of the right 
to indicate a person whose skin is of the same color. Some signs 
are beautifully symbolic. Besides the hand gestures there is also 
a signal system for communicating on war or hunting expedi¬ 
tions by means of smoke, waving of a blanket, riding in a circle, 
etc., to indicate discovering enemies, buffalo, advance, retreat, 

etc. 


Habitations — The type of materials available to the Indian 
determined the kind of home he made for himself and family. 
Climate is also an element of high significance in the history of 
Indian architecture. In the far north carefully constructed dwell¬ 
ings are essential to life while the habitats of an arrid region nat¬ 
urally differ from a region where moisture prevails. In the 
Southern States it was a common custom to erect mounds as 
foundations for council houses, for the chief s dwelling, or for 
structures designed for other official uses. The erection of houses, 
especially those of a prominent character, was usually attended 
with great ceremony, particularly when the time for dedication 
came. In Alabama the Indians built their homes of logs and 
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sometimes plastered the buildings and the walls of the towns 

with cement made from local materials. The “log cabin” as we 

know it today is of Indian origin. These houses were heated by 

a central fire of logs, the smoke escaping through a hole in the 
roof. 

Agricultw e .—It is a mistake to think that the Indians north 
of Mexico were Nomads and had no fixed habitation and hence 
piacticed agriculture to a limited extend. The name of our State, 
Alabama, means thicket clearers” or a country of farmers. All 
the colonists throughout the country after their arrival subsisted 
on the products of Indian agriculture. When DeSoto passed 
thiough Alabama four hundred years ago he and his invading 
party lived upon the corn and vegetables they found in the In¬ 
dian villages in Alabama through which they passed, As the na¬ 
tives lacked adequate agricultural tools and animal power they 
showed inventive genius in their farming methods. Besides corn 
our Indians grew beans, squashes, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, to¬ 
bacco, gourds and sun flowers, the seed of the latter being eaten 
after they were parched or ground into meal between two stones. 
Although it has been stated that the Indians did not use fertilizer 
there is evidence that they enriched their land. The instruments 
they used were wooden hoes and spades made of hardwood 
fashioned like a mattox. Some times they used the shoulder blades 
of animals fixed on staves and at other times the shell of the tor¬ 
toise sharpened upon a stone and fastened to a stick. 

The field work prior to the nineteenth century was generally 
done by women. A reliable author in describing his observations 
o Indian life in America said that the women used short pickers 
or parens (because they used them sitting) a foot long, and about 
five inches in breadth, adding that it only broke the upper part 
of the ground to raise up the weeds, grass and old stubs or corn 
stalks with their roots. It was the custom of the Indian farmer 
to burn over the ground before planting in order to free it from 
weeds and rubbish. To make a new field the Indians used the 
method of girding the trees as our pioneers did and after they 
were dead they burned them down. Some of the more progressive 
tribes were not slow in bringing into use the farm methods of 
the pioneers including the planting of fruit trees, raising livestock 
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and using plows. With the introduction into the country of horses, 
mules and oxen they began the use of the plow. 

Maize .—'This giant cereal, known in the United States and 
Canada as Indian corn or simply corn, was the great food plant of 
those American Indians who sought the aid of cultivation in ob¬ 
taining food. It is generally supposed to have been derived from 
native grasses of South Mexico and Guatemala, the latter approxi¬ 
mating most nearly the cultivated corn. One of the authors of the 
subject says linguistic evidence shows that maize was introduced 
in the United States from the tribes of Mexico and the West 
Indies but the time of this introduction can only be conjectured. 
That it was long before the appearance of Europeans, however, 
is evident, not only from its early and widespread cultivation by 
tribes of the area now embraced in the United States, but from 
the fact that indications of its cultivation are found in mounds 
and in the ancient Pueblo ruins and cliff dwellers, while evidence 
is found in the fact that several varieties of maize had already 
been developed at the time of discovery. It was found in culti¬ 
vation in Canada and the area now composing the United States. 


The ease with which maize can be cultivated and conserved, 
and its bountiful yield, caused its rapid extension among the In- 



Mound at Kulumi, Montgomery County 
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dians after it f rst come into use. With the exception of better 
tilhage the method of cultivation is much the same today among 
civilized men as among the natives. An Englishman who visited 
irginia m 1586 says the Indians put four grains in a hill “with 
care that they touched not one another”. The extent to which the 
ceieal was cultivated in pre-historic times by the Indians may be 
inferred from these facts and from the. observations of early 

fiYn Inrprc - 7 


It seems evident from the history of the expeditions of De- 

S °?r d u“°’. 1540 - 42 that the Indians of the Gulf States 
and the Pueblo region relied chiefly on maize for food. The 

amount of corn of the Iroquois destroyed by Denonville in 1687 

has been estimated at more than a million bushels. According to 

Tonti who took part in the expedition, the army was engaged 

seven days m cutting up the corn of four villages. General 

ayne, wilting in 1794 on the Indian settlements, asserts, “the 

margins of these beautiful rivers, the Miami and the Au Glaize 

appear like one continued village for a number of miles botli 

above and below this place, Grand Glaize, nor have I ever before 

beheld such immense fields of corn in any part of America from 

Canada to Florida. From the Indians are derived ask cake, hoe 

ca e, succotash, hominy, the hominy mortor, etc., and even the 

cribs elevated on posts are patterned after those of the Indians 

m the Southern States. Corn was used in various ways by the 

natives in their ceremonies, and among some tribes the time of 

planting, ripening and harvesting was made occasion of festivi- 


Cotton.—Early writers do not mention cotton as an agricul- 
tura.. product in the South notwithstanding the favorable soil and 
climate. The Indian blankets seen by DeSoto’s troops on the 
lower Mississippi were said to have been brought from the West, 
possibly from the far off Peublo country of New Mexico and 

A VI r7Anr\ rt 


Yucca.-The Yucca was perhaps the most useful plant known 
o the Indians of its habitat, which included the Southern States, 
the Rocky Mountain region, and the great plains as far north as 
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the Dakotas. The Yucca gloriosa is a native of Virginia and 
ranges southward from that State. It was the “silk grass" so often 
mentioned by early writers on Virginia. The western and north¬ 
western tiibes made most use of this plant. There are innumer¬ 
able specimens of sandals, cordage, etc., showing the use of Yucca 
by the ancient southwestern tribes, and the Southern tribes. 

Roots, For economic as well as for religious purposes the 
Indians used the various parts of plants to a greater extent than 
substances of animal or mineral character. The more important 
uses foi loots were for food, for medicine, and for dyes, but there 
were many other uses, as for basketry, cordage, fire sticks, ce¬ 
ment, etc., and for making salt flavoring. 

Plants of the lily family furnished the most abundant and 
useful root food of the Indians throughout the United States. 
Sometimes roots were boiled by means of heat stones or baked 
in pit ovens, The Southern and Eastern tribes made use of the 
wild potato. The Seminoles of Florida possessed a valuable plant 
called coonti, the bulbous starchy root of which was converted 
into flour. The demand among the whites for Coonti flour led to 
the establishment of several mills in Florida. 


Tobacco .—On the arrival of the first Europeans in North 
America the natives were observed to make offerings of the 
smoke of some plant, generally believed to be tobacco, to their 
many deities and spirits; by it diseases were treated, and the 
smoke ascending from the pipe was regarded as an evidence of 
such an act as the sealing of an agreement or the binding of a 
treaty. It was offered in propitiation of angry waters, to allay 
destructive winds, and to proteQt the traveller. Some 16th cen¬ 
tury writers called the plant tobacco and it was credited with 
wonderful properties, curing not only diseases but wounds. It was 
extolled as a preventive of hunger and thirst, and was said to 
invigorate the weary and to ward off disease. 

The word tobacco is of American origin and has been adopt¬ 
ed, with slight variation, into most foreign languages throughout 
the world, although there is evidence that the early Spanish sett- 
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lers employed the word to designate the instrument in which the 
p lan t was smoked rather than the plant itself. It was cultivated 
in some tribes by the men alone, and was usually smoked by 
them only. It was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards as 
early as 1518. 

Pipes .—The pipe most widely distributed among the Indians 
was a straight tube usually plain on the outside but occasionally 
elaborately ornamented. The rudest pipes of this type were 
made from the leg bone of a deer or other animal, and were often 
reinforced by a piece of raw hide. Some pipes were made of clay 
in the same manner as pottery and some of stone usually for cere¬ 
monial purposes. Unique types of pipes have been found in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country particularly in some of the Southern 
States. Occasionally bowls were carved with imitations of birds, 
frogs, turtles, beaver, men, etc. 

The calmet or peace pipes were symbolic in their uses; one 
consisted of reeds or shafts of wood about two inches broad, one 
representing male and the other female usually perforated for a 
pathway for the breath of the spirit, painted with diverse sym¬ 
bolic colors and adorned with various symbolic objects. The pipe 
became an altar and by its use for burning sacrificial tobacco to 
the gods the highly symbolic culmet shafts to the sacrificial to¬ 
bacco altar it became the most sacred object known to the Indians 
of North America. It was employed by ambassadors and travel¬ 
lers as a passport and used in the ceremonies designed to con¬ 
ciliate foreign and hostile nations and to conclude lasting peace. 
There were calumets for commerce and trade and for other social 
and political purposes but the most important were those de¬ 
signed for and those for peace and brotherhood. 

A favorite material for these pipes was the red clay stone 
called Catlinite, obtained from a quarry in Minnesota and was 
so named because it was first brought to the attention of min- 
eralologists by George Catlin the noted traveller and painter of 
Indians. Catlinite is a very handsome stone, the color varying 
from a pale grayish red to a dark red. When freshly quarried it 
is soft enough to be easily carved with stone knives and drilled 
with primitive hand drills. 
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Traditions very generally distributed lead to the belief that 
the Catlinite deposits were held and owned in common as a 
neutral ground amongst the different tribes who met there to 
renew their pipes under some superstition which stayed the 
tomahawk of natural foes always raised in deadly hate and ven- 
gence in other places. White traders began the manufacture of 
pipes from the pipe stone many years ago for use by fur com¬ 
panies in trade with the Indians of the Northwest, 

The Alabama State Department of Archives and History has 
a number of Catlinite pipes in its Indian museum, some of them 
in the McEwen collection and some in the Paulin collection. 

Hunting— In the domestic economy of the Indians, animals 
were trapped or killed in the hunt for food but the skins of these 
animals were his most valuable and useful property. They later 
became his principal trade asset and a mere list of the articles 
made of this material would embrace nearly half his earthly pos¬ 
sessions. Every kind of skin large enough to be stripped from the 
carcas of beast, bird or fish, was used in some tribe or another 
but those in most general use were those of the buffalo, elk, deer, 
antelope, ermine, certain large birds in ceremonial costumes, jack 
rabbit in the Plains country. The methods employed for dressing 
skins was very much the same everywhere north of Mexico, the 
difference being chiefly in the chemicals used and in the amount 
of labor given to the task. 

The great strength and toughness of raw hide rendered it 
useful to the Indian in almost equal degree with sinew, and 
among all tribes it was praised for these qualities. The tendonous 
animal fiber used by the Indians chiefly as thread for sewing 
purposes was the sinew. This tendon was about two feet in length 
lying along eachside of the backbone of the animals. Practically 
all the sewing of the skins for costumes, bags, pouches, tents, 
boats, etc., was done with sinew as was embroidery with beads 
and quills. Another important use of sinew was in feathering 
and binding arrow. 

Fishing.—When the Europeans first came to the colonies the 
waters of the continent were found teaming with food fish, the 
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great abundance of which quickly attracted fleets of fishermen 
from all civilized parts of the old world. Large fish and marine 
mammals Were captured by means of the harpoon while the 
smaller ones were taken by the aid of bow and arrow, gig, net, 
dull, trap or weir. 

In every part of the United States and to the Northward In¬ 
dians used some kind of nets made from animal tissues and 
vegetable fibers, wool and hair, hide sinew and intestines, roots, 
stems, leaves, etc. Netting was used for the capture of animals, for 
the lacing of lacrosse sticks, for curing frames and wallets, in 
short for whatever had meshes. Fish hooks used by the Indians 
were made of bone or wood, shell, stone and copper. Lines and 
poles varied like the hook with the customs of the fisherman, the 
habits of the fish and the environment. 

Plant poisons were commonly employed as an aid in cap¬ 
turing fish. The Cherokees pounded walnut root bark and threw it 
into smaller streams to stupify the fish so that they could be 
easily dipped out in baskets as they floated on the surface of the 
water. Fish traps were also used. 


Domestic Animals. -The period of domestication of wild 

animals by the Indians began when he held them in captivity for 
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his pleasure and became attached to them for mutual benefit. 
The coyote is said to reveal the presence of the mountain lion. 
Small animals were tolerated for their skin and flesh. Bees were 
attracted by plants that furnished them honey. Fish and other 
aquatic animals were kept in ponds. 


In pre-Columbian times the dog was the most perfectly sub¬ 
dued animal in North America. With the coming of the white 
man the domestic animals he brought with him across the seas 
profoundly affected the manners and customs of many Indian 
tribes. Possession of these domestic animals furnished a standard 
of property and a medium of exchange. It took the load from 
the back of women and provided more abundant material for 
economic, artistic and ceremonial purposes. 


Horses.—The first horses seen by the mainland Indians were 
those of the Spanish invaders of Mexico. A few years later De- 
Soto brought horses into Florida and westward to the Mississippi, 
while Coronado, on his march to Quivira in 1541, introduced it 
to the Great Plains. When the Aztec saw the mounted men of 
Cortez they supposed horse and man to be one and were greatly 
alarmed at this strange animal. The horse was a marvel to the In¬ 
dians and came to be regarded as sacred. The Southern plains 
proved very favorable, and horses greatly multiplied. Stray and es¬ 
caped horses formed wild herds, and as they had few carnivorous 
enemies, their increase and spread were astonishingly rapid. The 
movement of the horse was from South to North at about an equal 
rate on both sides of the mountains. Some tribes declared that 
they possed horses for some time before they learned the uses to 
which they could be put. The possession of the horse had an 
important influence on the culture of the Indians and speedily 
changed the mode of life of many tribes. Before they had horses 
the Indians were footmen, making short journeys and transport¬ 
ing their possessions mainly on their backs. The hunting Indians 
possessed an insignificant amount of property, since the quantity 
that they could carry was small. Now all of this was changed. An 
animal had been found which could carry burdens and drag 
loads. The Indians soon realized that the presence of such an 
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animal would increase their freedom of movement and enable 
them to increase their property, since one horse could carry the 
loads of several men. Besides this it insured a food supply and 
made the moving of camp easy and swift and long journeys 
possible. It was also used as a medium of exchange. 

The introduction of the horse led to new inter-tribal rela¬ 
tions; war parties were sent forth, the purpose of which was to 
capture horses. This at once became a recognized industry, fol¬ 
lowed by the bravest and most energetic young men. Many of 
the tribes, before they secured horses obtained guns which gave* 
them new boldness and horses and gun soon transformed those 
who a generation before had been timid foot wanderers, to dar¬ 
ing and ferocious raiders. 

Horse racing like foot racing, was a favorite amusement and 
much property was wagered on these races. The Indians were 
great jockeys and trained and handled their horses with skill. 
When visiting another tribe they sometimes took race horses with 
them and won or lost large sums. 

The horse was usually killed at the grave of its owner just 
as his arms were buried with him, in order that he may be 
equipped for the journey that he was about to take. 

Among some of the Plains tribes there was a guild of horse 
doctors who devoted themselves especially to protecting and 
healing horses. They treated horses before going into battle or 
the buffalo hunt, so that they should not fall, and treated those 
wounded in battle or on the hunt, as well as the men hurt in 
the hunt. 
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TRAVEL AND TRADE 
II 

cULiq ; 'p • 



Peace Pipe Copper Pendant Bone Fish Hook 

From Toasi 


Early accounts indicate that from a period long prior to 
the coming of the whites the Indian was familiar with places 
even hundreds of miles distant one from another and that they 
travelled over the same route in coming and going. The trader 
was inclined to follow the water course, transporting the canoe 
and its cargo over short distances, called portage or carries, be¬ 
tween different waters. Subsequently, however, to these open 
and in time of war obsiously dangerous routes, were paths or 
trails, many of them generally made by the tracks of deer or 
buffalo in their seasonable movements between feeding grounds 
or in search of water or salt licks. The constant travel over the 
same path year after year and generation after generation so 
packed the soil that in places especially on hillsides, the paths 
are still traceable by depressions m the ground or by absence 
of or the difference in vegetation. Many of them have been ob¬ 
literated by the roads and railways of modern times. 

While the North American Indians had poor facilities for 
getting about on land, the Arctic peoples, with their sleds and 
dogs may be said to have been pioneers of fast travel. Halbert 
in his “Historic Highways of America 5 traces the trails followed 
by the Indians in their migration and their ordinary trade routes, 
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especially those of the mound builders, and he gives lists, es¬ 
pecially of the trails in the Ohio Valley, where these mounds 
were most abundant. The range of the buffalo afforded es¬ 
pecially favorable routes. The portages across country between 
the water sheds of the different rivers became beaten paths. 
Some of the tribes were great travellers, journeying across the 
continent. Evidences of such movements are found in ancient 
graves as copper from Lake Michigan, shells from the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico and stone implements from va¬ 
rious quarries. Pipes of Catlinite are widely distributed in the 
graves and mounds. These articles show that active trade was 
going on over a wide region. There is evidence that the men 
engaged in this carried out certain immunities and privileges, 
in so far as the pipe stone quarry was on ones neutral ground. 
They were free from attack, and were allowed to go fiom one 
tribe to another unimpeded. 

Signals .—The system of long distance signalling in use 
among many tribes may be regarded as supplementary to the 
sign language, and many of the signals were but adaptations 
of the corresponding gesture signs on a larger scale. Long dis¬ 
tance signals were naturally most in use and most highely sys¬ 
tematized in the open country of the plains and the Southwest 
where the atmosphere is usually clear and the view unobstruct¬ 
ed, and to a lesser degree along certain sandy beaches as in Flor¬ 
ida. 

Signals were commonly conveyed by means of smoke, fiie, 
or the, movements of men either mounted or on foot. Their 
most frequent purpose was to indicate the presence of game or 
of danger to define the intentions of an approaching party. Sig¬ 
nals by means of fires built at convenient observation points were 
most frequent at night and along the coast, and were usually 
simply alarm fires, serving rather to announce the enemy than 

to disclose its nature. 

The drum signal for calling the people together on cere¬ 
monial occasions and for making the changes in the perform¬ 
ance, was probably universal. Signal calls, as journey halloo 
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of an expedition on starting out, the “scalp halloo”, or “death 
halloo” were in general use among the Eastern tribes. 

Closely akin to the signals were the various trail marks used 
to indicate the passing of a traveller or the occurence of some 
notable instance, etc. These varied from the simple bending of 
a twig, blazing of a tree, or piling of stones, to the elaborate 
pictograph set in some conspicuous place, or the symbolic dec¬ 
laration of war among the Eastern tribes, particularly in the 
Gulf States, by setting up red painted arrows along the trail 
near the enemy’s village, along with the totemic symbol of the 
attacking tribe, or leaving in plain view a red painted toma¬ 
hawk with a scalp attached. 

Trade .—Before the arrival of Europeans inter-tribal trade 
had resulted almost everywhere in America in the adoption of 
certain standards of value of which the most important were 
shell beads and skins. The shell currency of the Atlantic Coast 
consisted of small white and black or purplish beads cut from 
shells and made into what is familiarly known as wampum. 
These were very convenient as they could be strung together 
in quantities and earned any distance for purposes of trade, 
in this respect having a decided advantage over skins. In ex¬ 
change two white beads were equivalent to one black. Dur¬ 
ing the early Colonial period wampum was almost the only 
currency among white people as well, but inferior, poorly fin¬ 
ished coins, made not only out of shell but of stone, bone, glass, 
iron and even wood, were soon introduced. In spite of all at¬ 
tempted regulation the value of wampum dropped continual¬ 
ly until 1661 it was declared to be legal tender no longer in 
Massachusetts and a year or two later the same fate overtook 
it in the other New England colonies. On the Pacific Coast 
shell currency of another kind was employed. 

The shell beads in use among the North American Indians 
were wrought out of several kinds of shells found along both 
the western and the eastern littorals of the continent. In the 
manufacture of these shell beads much patience and labor and 
a marked degree of skill and careful manipulation were re- 
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Shell beads from Toasi 

quired. Their manufacture was apparently not confined to any 
class or persons among the natives. In New England and along 
the Atlantic seaboard, wampum was chiefly of two colors, the 
white or the violet or purple which later varied in shade from 
pale of pink violet To dark rich purple. The value of these 
shell beads was determined by their color and degree of finish. 
The wampum was wrought largely by the women, from the 
thick blue portions of the shell, and the process, though sim¬ 
ple, required a skill acquired only by long practice. 

Commerce .—A continuous exchange of natural resources 
and manufactured items was carried on by the Indians through¬ 
out the whole of North America, In ancient times there were 
inter-tribal laws of commerce, and to its agents were guaranteed 
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Ireedom and safety. Objects are found in ancient shell heaps, 
mounds and graves that passed from hand to hand, often many 
times. Overland trade was done on foot as there were no do¬ 
mestic animals except the dog which was used in the far North 
and Northwest. Deficiency in commerce overland was made 
up by water travel in the seas, inlets and rivers. Certain re¬ 
sources of particular areas were in universal demand, such as 
copper, jadge, sandstone, obsidian, mica, paint stones and shells 
for decoration and money. The Eskimos knew where soap¬ 
stone for lamps, jade for blades, and driftwood for sleds and 
harpoons would be found and used them for traffic. The Mc¬ 
Kenzie Yukon tribes were in the lands of the reindeer and of 
soft fur bearing animals which they traded in every direction 
dor supplies to meet their needs. The Atlantic slope from Lab¬ 
rador to the South was a special home of Algonquin and Iro- 
quoean tribes. Inland were found deer, bears, foxes and tur¬ 
keys. The salt water bays and inlets not only supplied Mol- 
lusks, Curstaceans, the fish and aquatic birds in vast numbers, 
but stimulated easy transportation and commerce. The Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River placed the tribes living in that 
section in touch with the copper mings of Lake Superior. A 
medium of exchange was invented ^The shape of wampum 
made from clam shells. Artifacts of copper, obsidian and shell 
which must have been transported commercially from afar 
along the water highways in birch bark canoes and dug-outs 
are found in Southern mounds. 

The Mississippi River was a vast receiving depot of com¬ 
merce, having easy touch with other areas about it by means of 
portages between the head waters of innumerable streams with 
the Chesapeake Bay, the Great Lakes, and the McKenzie ba¬ 
sins through the Ohio and the maim stream with the East Rockies 
and Columbia River from the Missouri and other branches of 
the Mississippi. In the West buffalo skin and horns were de¬ 
manded by the Pueblos, while Pemmican and beads enlivened 
trade. Objects found in mounds confirm this thesis showing 
that items were brought from as far West as the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, The Mississippi River lured its traders almost to the 
Canadian border. The Rio Grande was the commercial artery 
connecting the east areas with the interior basin, 
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Wampum very early in the intercourse between the whites 
and the Indians, as it already was among themselves, became a 
medium of exchange at fixed values, not only in merchandise 
but also in dollars and cents. A large portion of the white shell 
beads was consumed in the manufacture of various articles of 
personal adornment and the embroidery of various articles of 
raiment for both men and women. For use in public affairs 
and in official connections, in ritualistic and monetary trans¬ 
actions wampum was brought into two well known products 
strings often tied into bundles or sheaves of strings, or placed 
on scarfs or sashes. 

In Virginia beads early became the “current coin” in trade 
with the Indians and in 1621 Captain Norton was sent with 
some Italian workmen to establish a glass furnace for the man¬ 
ufacture of these articles. 

The commerce was greatly stimulated through the coming 
of the whites, by the introduction of domestic animals, especi¬ 
ally horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, goats and poultry as 
well as by the vastly enlarged demands for skins of animals, 
ivory, fish, and native manufactures. Immigrants from Europe 
offered in exchange for the things the Indians produced, tools 
arid implements, woven goods and other products desired by the 
natives. Many kinds of Indian handiwork have entered into com¬ 
merce including fine basketry, bead work, wampum belts, ivory 
carvings, horn spoons, wooden dishes, silver work, costumes, 
feather and quill work and especially Navaho blankets and Hopi 
and Zuni textiles. 

Boats. -The Eskimos made their boats by stretching a 

covering of seal skin over a framework of whale ribs or of drift¬ 
wood. Other Indians around the Arctic from Labrador to Alas¬ 
ka and in the country of the Great Lakes, made their canoes 
of birch bark the latter made water-tight by means of melted 
pitch but along the Atlantic slope and the Gulf Country dug- 
out canoes, or piroques were in the instruments of navigation. 
In addition to the canoes, the natives made rafts of trees lashed 
together with wild vines. 
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Trading Posts .—The trading posts set up by white men 
was originally a large square enclosed by a stockade; diagonally 
at two corners were turrets with openings for small cannon and' 
rifles in each turret so as to defend two sides of the wall. With¬ 
in the storehouse, there were quarters for the men, and room 
for general trade. 

Fur Trade .—The fur trade was an important factor in the 
conquest and settlement of North America by the French and 
the English. The various fur and trading companies establish¬ 
ed for traffic in the regions west of the Great Lakes and in the 
Hudson Bay country exercised a great influence upon the abori- 
ginees by bringing into their country a class of men, French, 
English and Scotch, who would intermarry with them, thus in¬ 
troducing a mixed blood element in the population. The meth¬ 
od of the great fur companies, which had no dreams of an em¬ 
pire formed of a solid white population, rather favored amalga¬ 
mation with the Indians as the best means of exploiting the 
country in a material way. The Hudson Bay Company for two 
centuries was the ruler of a large part of what is now Canada. 
Other companies were the French Fur Companies of early days, 
the Northwest Company, the American Fur Company, the Mis¬ 
souri Fur Company, the Russian-American Company, the Alaska 
Commercial Company, and others all of whom influenced the 
development of civilization in North America. The friends and 
fur trading stations of these companies long represented to the 
Indian tribe the white man and his civilization. The pioneers 
of the fur trade were the trappers and buyers. They blazed the 
way for canoe trips, fur brigades, trading posts, and finally, set- 
Itments. 

The appearance and disappearance of fur bearing animals, 
their retreat from one part of the country to another, influenced 
the movements of Indian tribes. The temperature and living 
conditions of the Indians were affected by the growing scarcity 
of animals from whose fur they made their living. 

Before the coming of the white man the Indians carried on 
a considerable traffic in skins and furs among themselves. The 
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trade in furs between the Eskimos of Alaska and the peoples of 
extreme northeast Asia existed long before the advent of Eu¬ 
ropeans. The introduction of the horse and the gun led to 
the extermination of the buffalo by Plains Indians and whites. 
During the Colonial period furs were legal tender in some parts 
of the country. 

HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

HI 

Family life among the American Indians affords radical dif¬ 
ferences in rules and practices. The clan system was highly 
developed among the Muskhogean and Iroquois tribes. Two 
radical different organic groups of persons existed to which the 
term family may properly apply. Within each of these groups 
a more or less complex system of relationships definitely fixes 
the status of every person, a status, that, acquired by birth or 
adoption, determines the civil or other rights, immunities and 
obligations of the person. The family as an instiution extisted long 
before the development of the clan organization when the several 
tribes still had a common history and tradition. 

Modesty, morality and a sense of right and justice are as 
natural to the Indian as to the white man, but as in other re¬ 
spects, are modified in the former by prevalent views and con¬ 
ditions of life. Transactions of every character are less frequent 
in the Indian. The young exhibit good memory for languages. 
The faculty of leadership is strongly developed. Intellectual 
activities proper are comparable with those of ordinary healthy 
whites, though on the whole, the mental processes are probablv 
habitually slightly slower. Among many tribes lack of thrift, 
improvidence, absence of administrative manifestations and the 
previously mentioned lack of ambition are observable, these 
differences being due to training and habits. 

Solutions ,—In general, Indian salutation was accompanied 
by less demonstration than is used among Europeans, particul¬ 
arly the inhabitants of southern Europe, but it would be a mis- 
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take to assume that less feeling existed. Mallery says “The North 
American Indian did not have many conventional forms of sal¬ 
utation. Their etiquette generally is to meet in silence and 
smoke before speaking, the smoking being the real salutation. 
This especially applies to ceremonial visiting. Close relations 
or very dear friends on meeting after considerable absence 
would throw the right arm over each other's left shoulder and 
the left arm under each other s right arm, embrance gently and 
allow their heads to rest against each other for an instant. Fre¬ 
quently, in case of long separation when their thoughts and 
feelings were of things that had happened in the passing of time,, 
they would weep. 

Illumination .—The employment of artificial light among 
the Indians was limited by their simple habits and needs to the 
campfire and the torch. The campfire, built for the purpose of 
cooking food or furnishing heat, supplied most of the needed 
light. On special occasions large bonfires were made and cere¬ 
monies were held and nocturnal illumination was required. The 
torches were pine knots whereas bark, cane or other inflamable 
material, bundles of rosinous wood, or masts of rosin were al¬ 
most never made, the form of the Indian torch being of the 
most primitive character. They were used by night for hunting 
and fishing. Deer were “jacked" by means of torches, and fish 
were speared and birds captured by light from pine knots, es¬ 
pecially among the Eastern Indians. Torches and fires were 
used for signalling at night. Among many tribes fire forms an 
essential part of ceremony. 

Names and Naming .—Among the Indians personal names 
were given and changed at critical epochs of life, such as birth, 
puberty, the first war exhibition, some notable feat, elevation to 
chieftianship, an official retirement from active life was marked by 
the adoption of the name of one's son. In general, names may 
be divided into two classes: (1) True names,, corresponding to 
our personal names, and (2) Names which answer rather to our 
titles and honorary appelations, the former define or indicate 
the social group into which a man is born, whatever honor they 
entail being due to the accomplishments of ancestors, while the 
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latter mark what the individual has done, himself. The matter 
of names varies according to the tribes. Among some tribes 
names could even be loaned, pawned, or given or thrown away 
outright. On the other hand, they might be adopted out of re¬ 
venge without the consent of the owner. The possession of a 
name was everywhere jealously guarded and it was considered 
discourteous or even insulting to address one directly by it. 

In modern times the problem of satisfactorily naming In¬ 
dians for purposes of permanent record has been very puzzling 
owing to their custom of changing names and to the ignorance 
on the part of persons in authority of the native customs and 
methods of reckoning descent. 

Women .—One of the most earnest beliefs relating to the 
status and condition of the American Indian woman is that she 
was, both before and after marriage, the abject slave and drudge 
of the men of her tribe in general. This, however, due largely 
to incorrect observation and misconception, was correct, per¬ 
haps, at times, as to a small percentage of the tribes and peoples 
whose social organization was of the most elementary hind, and 
of such tribes as were non-agricultural. 

In defining the status of women a proper distinction must 
be made between women who are, and women who are not, 
members of the tribes or community, for among most tribes life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of wellbeing are rights belonging only 
to men or by the right of adoption are members or citizens there¬ 
in. Their women received no consideration or respct on account 
of thir sex, although after adoption they were spared, as possible 
mothers, indiscriminate slaughter in the heat of battle, except 
while resisting the enemy as valiantly as their brothers and hus¬ 
bands, when they suffered wounds or death for their patriotism. 

Among the North American aboriginees each sex had its own 
peculiar sphere of duty and responsibility and it is essential to 
a proper understanding of the subject that both these spheres 
of activity should be considered. To protect his family- his 
wife or wives and their offspring and near kindred, to support 
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them with the products of the chase, to manufacture weapons 
and wooden utinsels, and commonly to provide suitable timbers 
and bark for the building of the lodge, constituted the duty and 
obligation which rested on the man. These activities required 
health, strength and skill. On the march the care of the camp 
equipage and of the family’s belongings constituted part of the 
woman’s duties, in which she was assisted by the children and 
by such men as were incapacitated for active fighting and hunt¬ 
ing. 

In describing the character of the Muskhogean people, 
Bartram (1773) says, “l have been weeks and months amongst 
them, and in their towns, and never observed the least sign of 
contention or wrangling; never saw an instance of an Indian 
beating his wife, or even reproving her in anger, for indeed the 
wives merit their esteem and the most gentle treatment, they be¬ 
ing industrious, frugal, grateful, loving and affectionate.” 

Bartram says that among the Cherokees and the Creeks 
scarcely one-third as many men were seen at work in their fields. 
DeSoto found in 1540 a woman whom he styled a queen ruling 
in royal state a tribe on the Savannah River, indicating that 
women at that early period were held in high esteem among 
these people. 

In most if not all the highly organized tribes, the woman 
was the sole master of her own body. Her husband or lover, as 
the case may be, acquired marital control over her person by 
her own consent or by that of her family or clan leaders. This 
respect for the person of the native woman was equally shared 
by captive alien women. 

It is apparent, however, that among the agricultural com¬ 
munities the woman enjoyed a large, if not a prepondering 
measure of independence and authority greater or less in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of the community’s dependence on daily 
sustenance on the product of the women’s activities. 

Children ,—Indian children do not differ from the children 
of other races in their fondness for toys, and it is found that 
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among them toys adapted to all the periods from infancy to 
adolescence were in common use. Three classes of toys may 
be distinguished: (1) Those for attracting, soothing and amus¬ 
ing infants. (2) Those invented or appropriated by children for 
their own use; (3) Those supplied by adults from educational, 
religious, or esthetic motives. Examples of the first class are the 
infant’s rattle and attractive objects hung on the cradle bow; 
of the second, clay figures, pieces of woods or stone or rags, or 
the like treasured by children and idealized in their imagina¬ 
tion. Dolls and other appurtenances, cradles and miniature im¬ 
plements are educative for future occupations, representations 
of spiritual beings. Frequently the mothers dressed the chil¬ 
dren’s dolls in elaborate tribal costume. Human hair was some¬ 
times fastened to the head and arranged in the tribal style. The 
face was painted and the eyebrows were marked. Sometimes 
tatto lines were added. The dolls were further adorned with 
ear rings, bracelets, and necklaces. Early travellers sometimes 
mistook these dolls for idols. 

Adornment .—The motive of personal adornment among 
the Indians was not only to make themselves attractive but to 
mark individual, tribal or ceremonial distinction. They painted 
their faces, hair and body, both in color and design with ref¬ 
erence to individual or clan beliefs, to indicate relationship, be¬ 
reavement or as an act of courtesy. When they wished to hon¬ 
or a guest or to celebrate an occasion or in religious and secular 
ceremonies, both men and women dressed themselves gayly and 
decorated themselves by the use of ornaments and paint. They 
often painted the_ faces of their dead with tribal or religious 
symbolism. They also used paint upon the faces of adults and 
children as a protection against wind and sun. Fats were used 
to beautify the hair and to anoint the face and body for certain 
ceremonies. They make a perfume of sweet grasses and seeds. 
Ear ornaments were a mark of family thrift, wealth or distinc¬ 
tion. 


They were fond of jewelry such as beads worn as necklaces, 
ear rings and breast plates made of sea shells, bones, colored 
stones, silver and copper and any other material that pleased 
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their individual fancy. The borders of their blankets were woven 
in colors. Indians of different parts of the country used a va¬ 
riety of ornaments differing according to the section and the 
tribe but all of them were fond of adornment. 

The skin was tatooed, colors were applied in various ways, 
and ornamental objects were attached in every possible man¬ 
ner. Feathers and other articles were added to the hair, pins, 
plugs and pendants to the ears; the labrets to the lips; ;and en¬ 
circling bands to the waist, and arms and legs. The custom 
was elaborated for decorative effect and the head dress became 
a marvel of gaudy display. Nothing with which they had to 
deal was left without some kind of decorative treatment, their 
appreciation of the esthetic value of form and line, compares 
favorably with that of the eastern Asiatics. The sculptor’s art 
was employed in shaping and decorating objects of stone, wood, 
bone horn and shell. Plastic ornament was confined to pottery¬ 
making tribes such as the mound builders and the Pueblos. En¬ 
graved ornaments were executed with pointed tools on surfaces 
of various kinds, and had characteristics in common with, both 
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sculpture and painting. Embelishments in color were applied 
to objects and surfaces by means of a great variety of imple¬ 
ments and devices. Textile ornamentation is displayed to good 
advantage in the weaving of the ancient and modern Pueblos 
and the tribes of today. Inlaying was employed by the more 
advanced tribes in the decoration of objects made of various 
materials. Gorget is a term applied to objects worn in some re¬ 
lation with the throat, usually suspended from a string or chain 
incircling the neck or perhaps attached to the breast. 

Hair Dressing .—Many tribes had a distinctive mode of 
cutting and dressing the hair, and the style occasionally sug¬ 
gested the nickname by which the people were called by their 
tribes. There was generally a difference in the manner of wear¬ 
ing the hair between the men and women of the tribe, and in 
some tribes the women dressed their hair different before and 
after marriage. The first cutting of ther hair was usually at¬ 
tended with religious rites. Among many tribes the hair was 
believed to be closely connected with a person’s life. This was 
true in a religious sense with the scalp lock. On the braided 
scalp lock the men wore the ornaments that marked his achieve¬ 
ments and honors, and for one to touch lightly this lock was re¬ 
garded as a grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp lock had 
a double meaning. It indicated the act of a supernatural power 
that had decreed the death of the man, and it served as tang¬ 
ible proof of the warrior’s prowess in wresting it from the enemy. 
The scalp was frequently left on the battleground as a sacrifice. 
Personal joy or grief was .manifested by the style of dressing the 
hair. Young men often spent much time over their locks, friends 
assisting friends in the toilet. A painted stick served for part¬ 
ing the hair and painting a line. These sticks were often care¬ 
fully made, ornamented with embroidery on the handle and 
kept in an embroidered case. Perfumes as well as oils were 
used and wisps were concealed in the hair of young men to add 
to their attractions. Early French travellers in Texas and other 
Southern States mention a custom of the hostess to hasten to 
wash the head of visitors with warm water as a sign of good 
will and welcome, 
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Sandals .—In America, as among oriental nations, the san¬ 
dal was anciently used. In both hemispheres the sandal formed 
a part of the costume of the peoples more advanced in culture. 
It was the characteristic foot wear of some of the tribes South. 
Sandals occur in considerable variety, designed for men, women 
and children and for different seasons. The material is almost 
exclusively derived from the Yucca plant—-either the plain 

leaves, hunks of the extracted fiber or cord of various sizes 
twisted from the fiber. 

Trophies ,—The North American Indians preserved, and 
frequently wore as a part of their costume the tails, claws, paws, 
teeth, horns, feathers, pelts, and other parts of the animals that 
they killed. Somewhat less frequently scalps, skulls, fingers, 
hands, arms, skins, hearts, teeth and other parts of the human 
body, nearly always taken from their enemies belonging to 
alien tribes were preserved in a similar manner. These trophies 
were used as ornaments, proof of skill and prowess, records of 
events in the chase or war, tokens of blood revenge, fetishes 
which may be the property of special persons such as sorcerers 
and medicine men, or of societies, fraternities or tribes. In no 
case did the trophy rise higher in the scale than fetishes. 

Furniture .—There was little regular furniture among the 
Indians as home life was simple and wants were few. The furni¬ 
ture of the tepee differed from that used in the communal dwell¬ 
ing, for the character of the habitation controlled its furnishing. 
In all classes of habitations seats were generally arranged along 
the walls. Mats of plaited bark or of woven rushes and skins 
were spread as seats, and pillows, having skin cases, were stuff¬ 
ed with feathers, the hair of the deer or elk, in some cases scrap¬ 
ings from the hide or as among the Indians of the South the long 
gray Spanish moss used as cushions to sit on. Among some tribes 
a bear skin was the seat of honor. Among the Pueblos seats 
were of stone or were rectangular stools made from a single 
block of wood in addition to a masonry bench extending around 
or practically around the room. In California stools were cir¬ 
cular in form, In the house in the northwest coast long settees 
were placed facing the fire, against the partitions that mark a 
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family space in the communal dwelling. In the earth lodge and 
similar habitations stationery couches which served as seats by 
day and beds at night, were arranged against the walls. In the 
lodges of some tribes hung on a rod fastened across the two 
front poles, was a reed curtain, which could be rolled up or 
dropped to give seclusion to the occupant. Another form of bed 
consisted of a mat of willow stretched upon a platform. The skin 
of an animal, as the buffalo bull killed in winter, was trimmed to 
fit the bed and served as the mattress on which robes or blank¬ 
ets were spread as bedding. Little children occupied cradles 
which varied in form and ornamentation but were all construct¬ 
ed on the general plan of portable boxes and adapted to the age 
of the child. Among some tribes a hammock made by folding 
a skin about two ropes, was hung between posts and used to 
swing children to sleep. 

Cooking and Eating Customs .—A crotched stick was thrust 
slanting into the edge of the fireplace, and from the crotch hung 
one or more smaller crotched sticks directly over the fire, serv¬ 
ing as hooks for kettles in cooking. The household meal was 
often served on a mat. In every habitation a suspended pole or 
rack was placed near the fire for the drying of moccasins or oth¬ 
er clothing. Utensils varied with the methods of cooking in the 
different parts of the country, baskets, wooden and pottery vas- 
sels and later metal kettles. Household utensils for cooking, 
eating and drinking, were usually kept in or near the space be¬ 
longing to the housewife and consisted of baskets, buckets, 
platters and bowls of wood or pottery, spoons of iron, wood, 
gourd and ladles. Some of the household utensils were orna¬ 
mented with carving or painting, and not infrequently were 
treasured as heirlooms. Brooms of coarse grass or twigs were 
used to sweep the floor and the wing of a bird served as a brush 
to keep the central fireplace tidy. 

The pit oven consisting of a hole excavated in the ground, 
heated with fire, and then filled with food which was covered 
over and allowed to cook, was general in America, though as a 
rule it was employed only occasionally and principally for cook¬ 
ing vegetable substances. This method of cooking was found 
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necessary to render acrid or poisonous foods harmless and 
starchy food saccharine and as a preliminary in drying and pre¬ 
serving food for winter use. Rude devices such as baking in a 
cavity in ashes, sometimes encasing in clay the substance to be 
cooked, were in common use; simple pit ovens, and ovens with 
a draft hole, the latter among the Pueblos, comprise the varie¬ 
ties of this invention in North America. Captain John Smith de¬ 
scribes the method of cooking by the Powhatan Indians and ex¬ 
plains that they would gather flags from the marches that were 
somewhat like potatoes, cover them with oak leaves and fern 
and then cover all with earth in the manner of a coal pit. They 
continued the cooking with a great fire for twenty-four hours 
before it was ready to be eaten. 

Feasts .—Among all Indian tribes in America there were 
feasts, ranging in importance from that of the little children to 
its playmate up to those which were a part of the great sacred 
ceremonies. These so called feasts were never elaborate and 
were simply served, each portion being ladled from the kettle by 
the hostess or by one appointed for the task. Feasts were held 
at stated times. On the Northern Pacific Coast the coming of 
the salmon was celebrated in a feast of thanksgiving by all the 
tribes able to secure the fish from inlets or rivers. Further South 
the ripening of acorns and other fruits was similarly obbserved. 
The maturing of the maize was the occasion of tribal festivities 
and was known among the Creeks as the Busk which is com¬ 
monly referred to as the Green Corn Dance. The new corn was 
eaten, new fires kindled, new garments worn, and all past en¬ 
mities forgiven. 

Feasts were given on the completion of a house, at marriage, 
and when a child was named. Feasts in honor of the dead were 
widely observed. At every feast of any kind, on any occasion 
where food was to be eaten, a bit or small portion was first ele¬ 
vated to the zenith, sometimes presented to the four cardinal 
points, and then dropped upon the earth at the edge of the fire 
or into the fire. During this act, which was an offering of 
thanks for the gift of food, every one present remained silent 
and motionless. 
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Storage and Catching .—The storage of articles and sup¬ 
plies appears to have been quite general throughout America., 
and the practice of catching or hiding things not less so. The 
extent of this custom indicates its ancient origin, conclusion 
strengthened by the discovery of large deposits of articles of 
stone which in many instances show disintigration and other in¬ 
dications of great age. Hoards of stone axes have been found 
in New Jersey, ceremonial implements in Florida, tobacco pipes 
in Ohio and plates along the great part of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Many authors have described methods employed by the Indians 
in the storage and caching of things, the processes often evi¬ 
dencing great ingenuity in concealment. 

Music and Musical Instrument .—Every public ceremony 
as well as each important act in the career of an individual 
among the Indians has its accompaniment of song. The music 
of each ceremony has its peculiar rhythm. Fasting and prayer, 
setting traps, hunting, courtship, playing of games, feasting and 
defying death each has its peculiar rhythm. An Indian can de¬ 
termine at once the class of a strange song by the rhythm of the 
music but not by that of the drum boy, for the latter is some¬ 
times played in time differing from that of the song. Some songs 
had no words, but their absence does not impair their different 
meaning. When once set to a melody they are never changed. 
Among the Cherokees and other Southern tribes “round” sing¬ 
ing was common. Frequently two or three hundred persons 
join in a choral, and the carrying of the melody in octaves of 
soprano, tenor and base voices produces a romantic effect. 

Songs are the property of clans, societies and individuals. 
Women composed and sang lullabies and the spinning and grind¬ 
ing songs. The native belief which regards breath as the sym¬ 
bol of life is in particular extended to song. The Indian sings 
with all his force, being intent on expressing the fervor of his 
emotion. Drums vary in size and structure, and certain cere¬ 
monies have their peculiar type. The flute is played by young 
men during courtship, 
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Drama .—Among many tribes ceremonies were dramatic 
in character. Every religious tribe had its dramatic phase or 
episodes expressive of beliefs, or desires, but in certain instances 
the dramatic element became devoid from the ceremony. In 
such cases there were music and costumed actors with stage 
setting, effagies, and other properties, historical or mythic, when 
the cultural history of life of the tribe were represented. They 
portrayed episodes in the past history of the tribe for the in¬ 
struction of the younger generation. There were societies a part 
of whose function was to preserve the history of its membership. 
This was done by means of song and the dramatic repetition of 
the acts the song commemorated. The most elaborate of these 
exhibitions were those of the Pueblo people where the players 
were known as "delight makers”, but all tribes dramatized their 
history and religious ceremonies. 

Dance. -The dance, dedicated to the environment of 

many and diverse planes of culture and thought is found among 
both savage and enlightened peoples in many complex and dif¬ 
fering forms and kinds. The dance of the olden time was 
fraught with symbolism and mystic meaning which it has lost in 
civilization and enlightenment. It is confined to no one coun¬ 
try of the world, to no period of ancient or modern time and to 
no plane of human culture. It is an adjunct to the social, mil¬ 
itary, religious and other activities designed to avoid evil and 
to secure welfare. It has become a part of the the ceremonies per¬ 
formed with well defined rules and use among the aboriginees. 
The choice dance among the Indians north of Mexico usually 
consisted of rythmic and not always graceful gesture, attitudes 
and movement of the body and limbs, accompanied by steps 
usually made to accord with the time of some form of music, 
produced either by the dancer or dancers or by one or more at¬ 
tendant singers. Drums, rattles, sometimes bone or reed flutes 
are used to aid the singers. Every kind and class of dance has 
its own peculair steps, attitudes, rhythms, figures, song or songs 
with words and accompanying music and costumes. 

Some Indian dances are peculiar to men and others to wo¬ 
men. Some are performed by a single dancer, others belong 
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respectively to individuals while others are for all who may 
wish to take part, the number being limited only by the space 
available. Among the Muskhogean tribes to which the Alabama 
Indians belonged, two circles moved in opposite directions, the 
men with the course of the sun and the women contrary to it. 
Among some of the western tribes the women may dance only 
at the meeting of the medicine society of which they are mm* 
brs; they also dance the scalp dance while the warriors sing. 
The Siouan tribes dance in an elaborate ceremony, called the 
buffalo dance, to bring game when food is scarce, in accordance 
with a well defined ritual. In the arid regions of the southwest 
the tribes perform long and intricate ceremonies with the ac- 
compainments of the dance ceremonies which in the main, are 
invocations or prayers for rain and beneficial harvest and the 
creation of life. Among the Iroquois, in the so called Green 
Corn Dance, the people participate in order to show gratitude 
for beneficial harvest, the preservation of their lives, and an 
appreciation of the blessings of the expiring year. The ghost 
dance, the snake dance, the sun dance, the scalp dance, and the 
calumet dance, each performed for one or more purposes, 
are not developed from the dance, but rather the dance has be¬ 
come only a part of the ritual of each of these important observ¬ 
ances. 

Games .—Indian games were divided into two classes: 
games of chance and games of dexterity. Implements corres¬ 
ponding with dice were thrown at random to determine a num¬ 
ber or numbers the accounts being kept by means of sticks, 
pebbles, etc. Among the games of chance was one in which the 
players guess in which two or three places an odd or particular¬ 
ly marked counter "is concealed, success or failure resulting in 
the gain or loss of the dice. Games of skill were archery; a 
game of sliding javelins or darts upon the hard ground or ice; 
a game of shooting at a moving target consisting of a netted 
hoop or a ring; the ball game in its several specialized forms; the 
racing games, more or less inter-related with the ball games. 
The children had a variety, of other amusements such as top 
spinning, mimic fights and similar imitative sports, The Mexi¬ 
cans of the Rio Grande played all the old Indian games under 
Spanish names. 
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Back of each game was found a ceremony in which the 
game was a significant part. The ceremony, however, has gen¬ 
erally disappeared and the games survived as an amusement. 
The ceremonies appear to have been to cure sickness, to cause 
fertilization and reproduction of plants and animals, and, in the 
arid region to produce rain. 

Ball Games .—The two common ball games which were 
widely distributed were racket ball, a man's game played with 
one or two netted bats or rackets, and shinny, commonly play¬ 
ed by women. Chunkey was a ring and pole game of the Creeks 
and neighboring tribes, in which a stone ring or disk was used. 

Foot Ball— The game commonly spoken of as footbball is 
a ball race, chiefly confined to the southwest in which a small 
wooden or stone ball is kicked around a long course, the original 
object having been the magical protection of the fields against 
sand storms. 

Other games of the Indians were the hoop and pole, jug¬ 
gling, kicked stick, moccasin game, snow snake, stick game, stick 
dice game, stilts, straw and tops. 

Ball Play. -The favorite athletic game of all the eastern 

tribes of Indians from Hudson Bay to the Gulf was the ball play. 
It was played with a small ball of deer skin stuffed with hair or 
moss, or a spherical block of wood, and with one or two netted 
rackets, somewhat resembling tennis rackets. Two goals were 
set up a distance of several hundred yards from each other, and 
the object of each party was to drive the ball under the goal of 
the opposing party by means of the racket without touching it 
with the hand. After picking up the ball with the racket, how¬ 
ever, the player might run with it in his hand until he could 
throw it again. In this section the player used a number of 
rackets, catching the ball between them. Two communities or 
two tribes generally played against each other, the players 
numbering from eight or ten up to hundreds on the site, and 
high stakes were wagered on the result, Before and during the 
game there was much cermonial dancing, fasting, bleeding, an¬ 
ointing and prayer under the direction of the medicine men. 
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Mourning. -Mourning customs vary in different tribes but 

there are certain modes of expressing sorrow that are common 
to all parts of the country and indeed to all parts of the world, 
as wailing, discarding personal ornaments, wearing disordered 
garments, putting clay on the head and sometimes on the joints 
of the arms and legs, and a sacrifice of property. Other practices 
were widespread, as shedding one’s blood by gashing arms or 
legs, cutting off joints of the fingers, unbraiding the hair, cutting 
off locks and throwing them on the dead or into the grave, and 
blackening the face or body. These signs * of mourning were 
generally made immediately at the death and were renewed at 
the burial and again whn the mourning feast took place. 

More or less ceremony usually attended the preparation of 
the body for burial. In some tribes, wives, slaves, or horses and 
dogs were slain at the death of a man, for it was generally be¬ 
lieved that relationships of all kinds which were maintained on 
earth would continue in the dwelling place of spirits. 

It was usual for the tribe to abstain from festivities when 
a death occurred in the community. The various societies om¬ 
itted their meetings, a general silence was obbserved. In some 
tribes all the people wailed at the sunset and sunrise. The cus¬ 
tom of mourning seems to have had a two-fold aspect—one 
relating to the spirit of the deceased, the other to the surviving 
relatives and friends. 


INDIAN ART 

IV 

Among primitive peoples many esthetic elements originated 
in religious symbolism and, of course, these varied according 
to the section of the country and tribal beliefs and ceremonies 
and extend in some degree to all branches of the arts in which 
plastic, graphic, sculptural, constructional, and associated pro¬ 
cesses are applicable, as well as to the embelishment of the hu¬ 
man person. This is due to the belief that symbols carry with 
them something of the essence, some of the mystic influences of 
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the beings and potencies which they are assumed to represent, 
whether of man, beast, the sun, stars, lightning and rain. Carv¬ 
ing and other sculptural arts grew from making implements, 
utensils, ornaments and sacred objects. This strong sculptural 
tendency is illustrated by stone pipes, ornaments and images of 
the mound builders of the Mississippi Valley. Artistic skill was 
also shown in carving the totem poles in the Northwest and the 
ivory carving of the Eskimo. The plastic art was practiced with 
such skill by all the more advanced American tribes. The pot¬ 
ter’s art made exceptional progress. Fine taste was also shown 
in simple forms of vases, the details being in many cases highly 
pleasing to persons of culture. 

/ 

The plastic art and the making of metal objects is proven 
by many embelishmeaits, ornaments, etc., taken from Indian 
mounds and village sites throughout our section of the country. 
Textile art including weaving, basketry, needle work, bead work, 
quill work, feather work, etc., was not confined to the Indians 
in any region. The art of painting and other related branches, 
such as engraving and tatooing, was widespread. Making and 
decorating earthenware was carried to a high degree in Alabama 
as is proven by objects taken from the mounds on the Warrior 
and Tombigee Rivers and other parts of the State. The art of 
music, poetry and the drama were not unknown to the Indians 
all of which had a permanent place in the ceremonial and es¬ 
thetic life of the primitive tribesmen. 

Basketry may be defined as a primitive textile art. The In¬ 
dian women explored where they worked for roots, chosen 
stems and fibers. They knew the time and season for gathering, 
how to harvest, dry, preserve and prepare the tough and pliable 
parts for use and to reject the brittle and in that way to com¬ 
bine different plants with a view to the union of beauty and 
strength in the product. The women’s skillful fingers aided by 
fingernails for gauge, teeth for a third hand or for nippers, a 
stone knife, a bone awl, a polisher of shell or gritty stone, were 
the tools she used in her work. She knew a multitude of dyes. 
In later times knives, awls, scissors and other utensils and tools 
of steel were added. There were two methods of basketry, the 
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woven and coiled. By using pitch and other rosinous sub¬ 
stances, tanks were made water-tight for holding or carrying 
water for cooking. Their chief use, however, was as receptacles 
for seed in harvesting, for cradles and sometimes for burials. In 
the Southern States the existence of pliable cane made possible 
twilled weaving, which may still be found among the Cherokees 
and the tribles of Louisiana. 

. Sculpture and Carving .—The sculptural arts in their widest 
•significance may be regarded as including the whole range of 
the non-plastic shaping arts, their process and products. The 
mound building tribes of pre-Columbian days made somewhat 
ambitious attempt at the portrayal of the human form in the 
round, and expended much time in the shaping of tobacco pipes 
in many varieties of hard stone. In these the forms of various 
animals, reptiles and birds were executed in such close approxi¬ 
mation to natural that in some cases the species can be recog¬ 
nized with reasonable certainty. In the period before the ar¬ 
rival of the whites the shaping processes employed implements 
of stone chiefly but copper and bone were employed to some 
extent. These tools, however, were more efficient than those 
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unacquainted with their operation would at first imagine. A 
beautiful example of the Indian sculptural art is the well known 
duck found at Moundville and now in the New York Heye Mu¬ 
seum with other Alabama items from that and adjacent sections. 

Pottery .—Many of the more cultured American tribes were 
skillful potters. Within the area of the United States the art 

had made very considerable advance in two cultural centers- 

the Pueblo region of the Southwest and the great main prov¬ 
inces of the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States. Among the 
more primitive people stone-boiling in baskets and in bark and 
wooden vessels was and is practiced and even with some fully 
sedentary tribes, as those of the northwest coast, these vessels 
have not yet been replaced by earthenware. The clay used was 
mixed with various tempering ingredients, such as sand or pul¬ 
verized stone or pot shreds and shells. The shapes were ex¬ 
tremely varied and generally were worked out by hand aided 
by simple modeling tools. This building of the vessels, the 
principal product of the potter’s art, varied with the different 
tribes. Usually a bit of the clay was shaped into a disc for the 
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base and the walls were carried up by adding strips of clay un¬ 
til the rim was reached. When the strips were longer they were 
carried around as a spiral coil. Not withstanding the remark¬ 
able aptness of the American Indians in this art and their great 
skill in modeling they had not achieved the wheel nor had they 
fully mastered the art of glazing. As a rule the baking was 
done in open or smoldering fires or in extremely crude furnaces 
and the paste remained comparatively soft. Women were the 
potters and the product consisted mainly of vessels for house¬ 
hold use although the most cultured tribes made and decorated 
vases for exclusively ceremonial purposes. Florida burial 
mounds contain many rudely shaped vessels, even toy like be¬ 
sides other articles of clay in great variety, manifestedly intend¬ 
ed as mortuary offerings and not to serve any practical need. 
The ornamentation of vases include the modeling of live forms, 
in incising, imprinting and stamping designs of many kinds in 
the soft clay. The more advanced potters show more skill in 
surface finish and in executing various designs. 

Weaving. -Among the Indians north of Mexico weaving was 

done generally by hand; baskets, bags and mats were made with¬ 
out the aid of apparatus. But in the Atlantic States and doubtless 
elsewhere, the warp of wallets w 7 as suspended from limbs of trees 
or some other support, thus constituting the first step toward the 
loom. The woman, sitting in front, wrought her intricate pat¬ 
terns with her fingers alone, as does the basket maker, using 
neither shuttle, or other device. In the east at the time of the 
discovery of America and later in the Pacific States the Indians 
were found weaving into blankets feathers and down of birds 
as well as rabbit skin cut into narrow strips. In the South the 
women in weaving sat on the ground in front of her work, using 
little balls of yarn tied to the warp or a simple bobbin for a 
shuttle. 

Graphic Art, -With the tribes north of Mexico the arts 

that may be comprehended under the term graphic are practical¬ 
ly identical with the pictorial arts; that is to say, such as repre¬ 
sent persons and things in a manner so realistic that the symbols 
of the original are not entirely lost. The methods of expression 
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in graphic art include the application of color by means of 
brushes and hard or soft points or edges, and by developing the 
form in pulverized pigments; carving which is accomplished by 
scratching and pecking with hard points; indent or stamping 
where the surfaces are plastic^ tatooing, the introduction of 
coloring matters into designs pricked or cut into the skin; tex¬ 
tile methods, as in weaving, basketry, bead work, feather work 
and embroidery; and in inlaying as in Mosaic where small bits 
of colored material are so set as to form the figures. The figures 
ai*e drawn in outline simply, or are filled in with color or other 
distinctive surface. 

In recent times, as the result of contact with the whites, 
much progress has been made by some of the native tribes in 
the pictorial art. The aboriginal work displayed rude vigor but 
showed little advance towards the higher phases of the art. 

Skill and careful work was highly regarded among many of 
the tribes and the artist took particular pride in his work, and 
when especially successful became in a sense professional. 

Metal Work .—Before the arrival of the whites, the tribes 
north of Mexico had made considerable progress in the arts of 
metallurgy, dealing almost exclusively with copper. The other 
metals utilized were gold, silver, iron and lead ore. 

Dishes .—Vessels for the preparation and serving of food 
and other purposes were manufactured by the Indian tribes. 
They were made, shaped and decorated according to the taste 
of the individual or of tribal custom. Materials ranged from 
stone, shell, bone, ivory, horn, raw hide, bark, wood, gourd, 
pottery and basketry. Vessels for serving food were not used 
to hold individual portions for the Indians ate in common. The 
little dishes held salt and other condiments, small quantities of 
delicate food, etc. The larger dishes contained corn or other soft 
vegetables and the trays and platters were for game, bread, etc., 
and for mixing or preparing food. In many cases the cooking 
pot held the common meal and portions were taken out by 
means of small dishes and ladles until they were cooled and eat¬ 
en. Some dishes had special uses as platters, mats and trays for 
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drying fruit, roasting seeds, etc,, and as ceremonial bowls, bas¬ 
kets, etc. These vessels, before the introduction of metal were 
excavated by means of fire and stone tools. 

Woodwork .—Much use is made of wood by the Indians, 
who, with few exceptions, are skillful workers in that material. 
Fire, the stone axe and the wedge were the principal tools of 
the Indian for getting out timber. With these the largest tree 
could be felled and cut into lengths. Boards, when required, 
were split out with antler wedges, while similar material was cut 
with stone or copper tools. The saw, drill, axe, adz, knife, chisel, 
scraper, rasp and the smoother, made of suitable stone, shell, 
copper or teeth were used for woodwork, the knife being drawn 
toward the body. Fire wood was broken from trees by means 
of large grooved hammers or malls. Most of the elementary 
process known to modern woodworkers were practiced by these 
Indians. 

Among the numerous products of wood working may be 
mentioned bows, arrows, spears, armor, gaming blocks, trinket 
boxes, and chests, especially developed by the Northwest coast 
tribes, boat frames, boats, sleds, bowls, mortars, pestles, fire 
drills, pipe stems, masks and figures. 

Painting. -The American Indians delighted in the use of 

color. It was very generally employed for embelishing the per¬ 
son and in applying decorative and symbolic designs to habita¬ 
tions, sculptures, masks, shields, articles of bark, skin, pottery, 
etc. Also in executing pictographs upon natural surfaces of 
many kinds as on cliffs and the walls of caverns and in prepar¬ 
ing the symbolic embelishments of altars and sacred chambers. 

Color was applied to the person for decorative purposes as 
an essential feature of the toilet; for impressing beholders with 
admiration or fear; for purposes of obscurity and deception, 
building tribal, personal or other decorative devices, The pig¬ 
ments were derived from many sources but were mainly of 
mineral origin especially the oxides of iron and carbonate of 
copper. The aboriginees were skilled in preparing the mineral 
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colors, which were usually ground in small mortars or rubbed 
down on a flat stone, and in extracting stains and dyes from veg¬ 
etable substances. The colors were applied with a dry point or 
surface, as with a piece of chalk, charcoal or clay, or when mix¬ 
ed with water or oil with the fingers or hand, or a stick brush 
or pad and also sprayed on with the mouth. Their paint brush¬ 
es were rude, consisting often of fibrous substances, such as 
pieces of wood, bark, yucca or reeds, chewed, beaten or rubbed 
at one end until sufficiently pliable to deliver the color; a great 
skill was shown by many of the tribes in the use of these crude 
tools. Hair was in general use, although excellent brushes are 
now made by the more advanced tribes. The brushes used by 
the tribes of the northwest coast were often provided with 
beautiful carved handles. Very interesting painting imple¬ 
ments are seen in some sections. 

Quill Work .—Embroidery work with quills of the porcu¬ 
pine and sometimes with bird feathers; in both cases the stiff¬ 
ness of the quill limits freedom of design making necessary 
straight lines and angular figures. 

The gathering of the raw materials, the hunting of porcu¬ 
pines or the capture of birds, was the task of the men, who also 
in some tribes prepared dyes. Sorting and coloring the quills, 
tracing the design on dressed skin or birch bark and the embroid¬ 
ering were exclusively the work of women. Bladders of elk or 
buffalo served as quill cases. The dyes which varied in different 
parts of the country were compounded variously of roots, whole 
plants and buds and bark of trees. The quills were usually steep¬ 
ed in connections of this until a uniform color was obtained- 

red, yellow, green, blue or black. 

Nearly every tribe had its peculiar cut for moccasins even 
also a special style of ornamentation, and these were carefully 
observed by the wearers. The dress of the men was more ornate 
than that of the women, and the decorations the women put on 

the former were generally related to man’s employment- 

hunting and war. The figures were frequently designed by the 
men, and the men very often designated what particular figure 
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he desired a woman to embroider on his garment. Some de¬ 
signs belong exclusively to women. The decorative figures 
worked on the garments of children not infrequently expressed 
prayers for safety, long life, and prosperity, and usually were 
symbolic. The hair of animals was sometimes combined with 
the quills in forming the figures. 


Feather Work .—The feathers of birds entered largely into 
the industries, decorations, war, and worship.of the Indians. The 
decoration of the stem of the calumet was feathers, the colors 
of which depended on the purpose for which the calumet was 
formed. Whole feathers of the eagles were used in the war bon¬ 
nets, plumes and long trails for dances and solemnities. 


Flair Work .-One of the most useful materials known to 

the Indians of the United States was hair, which, as a textile 
material, was generally more valuable than vegetal fibers. Hair 
was obtained from the dog, buffalo, mountain sheep, mountain 
goat, moose, deer, reindeer, elk, antelope, opossum, rabbit, beav¬ 
er, otter, lynx and other animals. Human hair was also some¬ 
times employed. In more modern times horse hair was used to 
stuff pillows, drum sticks, dolls, pads, balls, etc. Twisted or 
sometimes braided into cord, hair had a most extensive use, sat¬ 
isfying the demand for string or rope of great tension strength, 
and was combined with other fibers in the warp or weft of tex¬ 
tiles and basketry. 

Grasstoork .—The Indian found the widely diffused grasses 
of the United States of great value, almost a necessity, and 
adopted them in numerous ways to his needs. The obvious 
needs supplied by loose grass were for house building, bedding, 
for lining caches, etc. It was also worked into baskets, mats, 
leggins, socks, towels, and other articles. 


Grass was generally found useful as tender, some species 
furnished a certain fiber for cord and some were employed as 
perfumery. 
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Shells , Shellwork .—Shell was a favorite material with the 
aboriginees all over America for the manufacture of imple¬ 
ments, utensils, and ornaments; and shells in their natural shape 
are merely notched or perforated for attachment on account of 
their beauty of form and color extensively used for personal em- 
belishment Among the tribes north of Mexico, clam and mus¬ 
sel shells served for cups and spoons, were hafted for scraping 
and digging and worked up into fish hooks, knives and other 
minor implements. The large conch shells were used as drink¬ 
ing vessels after the interior portions had been removed and in 
Florida they were hafted as clubs and picks. Probably the most 
effective and important ornaments of shell employed by the 
mound building tribes were disks, highly polished, carved or en¬ 
graved with designs and suspended on the chest or from the 
earn 


Shells and objects made of shell served as an important fea¬ 
ture of trade between the coast and inland tribes and in manv 
localities were used as money. The conch shells of the Atlan¬ 
tic Coast and the Gulf of Mexico are found in mounds in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. 

TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

V 

Mines and Quarries .—The term mining is usually applied 
to operations connected with the procuring of metals from the 
earth, while the term quarry is applied to the procuring of stone. 
These were suited to the manufacture of large flaked imple¬ 
ments, spades, hoes, knives and spear heads. A rude stone pick 
was used in excavating, and stone as well as antler hammers 
were used in the flaking work. 

Copper .—Copper had come into very general use among 
the tribes north of Mexico before the arrival of the white race 
in the Mississippi Valley and the region of the Great Lakes. The 
reign of stone was beginning to give way to the dominion of 
metal. It is probable that copper came into use in the north 
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as a result of the discovery of nuggets or small masses of the 
native metal among the debris deposited over a large area south 
of the Great Lakes by the sheets of glacier ice that swept from 
the north across the fully exposed surface of the copper bearing 
lakes of the Lake Superior region. These nuggets were probably 
used as were stones of smaller size and shape, but the peculiar 
qualities of the metal must in time have impressed themselves 
upon the acute native mind, and implements were shaped by 
hammering instead of by pecking. A knowledge of the discovery 
of deposits of copper in the Lake Region passed in the course 
of time beyond the local tribes and it is not unlikely that it ex¬ 
tended as far south as Mexico. 

The processes employed in shaping copper were at first prob¬ 
ably confined to cold hammering and grinding, but later heat 
was employed to facilitate hammering and amealing. Many 
copper items are found in Alabama mounds. Of the various im¬ 
plements of copper, the celt, or chisel-like hatchet, has the 
widest distribution. Other aboriginal industrial instruments 
were made from that metal. Personal ornaments show a great 
variety including beads, pendants, pins, ear discs, ear rings, 
bracelets, gorgets, etc. Ceremonial head dress was also made 
of sheet copper. 

Gold .—Although gold in the form of nuggets occurs in 
more than one section of the continent north of Mexico, the In¬ 
dian tribes in general were practically without knowledge of its 
use. In a few cases objects of gold have been obtained 
from, mounds in Ohio, a copper pendant with thin sheet gold 
is suggestive of well known Mexican work indicating that the 
mound builders had more or less indirect intercourse with the 
people of central Mexico. Some rudely shaped and perforated 
gold beads were found in a mound in Georgia and other items 
of slight importance have been reported from other localities. 
The most interesting objects of gold found in connection with 
native remains came from Florida, a flat rectangular pendant 
notched at the upper end for the attachment of a cord. Other 
items have been found in Florida. Early Spanish explorers in 
Florida found some gold in possession of the natives and were 
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led to believe that it had been mined in the mountains to the 
north. The evidence on this point is unsatisfactory and has led 
students to believe that the gold observed in Florida was de¬ 
rived from Spanish vessels wrecked on the coast on their home¬ 
ward voyage from the gold producing districts of middle Amer¬ 
ica. 


Silver. -At the time of the discovery silver had not come 

into general use among the aboriginees North of Mexico. The 
native material is found sparingly in many localities. A number 
of discs and tablets of thin sheet silver and some other objects 
have been found in Florida but it is believed that in the main 
they are recent, the material having been derived from foreign 
sources—either from European trade or from vessels wrecked 
on the coast of Florida on the homeward voyage from Mexico. 

Iron .—The use of iron by the American aboriginees and 
especially by the tribes north of Mexico was very limited in 
comparison with their use of copper. Since smelting was un¬ 
known to the natives the only form of iron available to them and 
sufficiently malleable to be shaped by hammering is of meteoric 
origin, and numerous examples of implements shaped from it 
have been recovered from the mounds. 

Mica .—This durable and showey mineral was in very gen¬ 
eral use by the Indian tribes east of the great Plains. The trans¬ 
lucent variety known as muscovite being most highly prized. It 
was mined at many points in the Apalachan highlands from 
Georgia to the St. Lawrence River. The crystals were often of 
large size, measuring two feet or more in diameter. The sheets 
into which they were readily divided were much prized for mir¬ 
rors, and were also cut into a great variety of shapes for person¬ 
al ornaments and possibly also for ceremonial use. Sheets of 
mica were used also for burial with the dead and as sacrificial 
offerings. 

Flint. -Flint was used extensively by the aboriginees in 

the manufacture of chipped implements and the implements 
themselves were sometimes referred to as “flints”. 
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The question has been erroneously debated whether these 
and kindred forms were for any particular or economic use or 
whether they had some occult significance as votive offering. 
They are seldom found in graves and frequently on village sites 
or about shops where implements were made. 

Slate. -This material is widely diversified in character, 

was in very general use by the tribes north of Mexico for the 
manufacture of utensils, implements, ornaments and carvings 
in general. 

Dyes. -The dyes used by the Indians were mostly derived 

from iron-bearing minerals such as ochers and other ores and 
stained earths. These furnished various tints as brown, red, green, 
blue, yellow, orange and purple. Quarries were opened and 
the commerce in their products carried on. White was derived 
from kaolin, limestone and gypsum; black from graphite, pow¬ 
dered coal, charcoal or soot; green and blue from copper ores, 
phosphate of. iron, etc. These pigments were used for facial 
decoration and were represented in the soft tan skins giving the 
effect of dye and mixed with various media for painting the 
wood and leather of boxes, arrows, spears, shields, robes, etc. 

Picks .—Digging implements of the pick type were in very 
general use among the aboriginees, and native examples are 
still found among tribes most remote from the influence of the 
whites. Usually these implements are made of wood, bone, or 
shell, points of antler and walrus tusks being especially adapted 
for the purpose. They may well be regarded as in a measure 
filling the functions of the pick, the hoe, the spade and for that 
matter the plow of civilized peoples. Stone picks were in some¬ 
what common use in many sections, and numerous examples are 
preserved in our museums. The most important class of stone 
picks are such as were used in getting out soap stone and rough¬ 
ly shaping the utensils made from it and in working quarries of 
mica and iron oxides. 

Saws. -The aboriginees employed primitive forms of the 

saw in shaping metal, stone, bone and other hard substances. 
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The chief use, however, was that of dividing portions of the raw 
material intended for further elaboration. The saw was usually 
thin pieces of hard stone, the edges of which were notched by 
chopping, doubtless other flaked implements such as knives and 
spear heads served on occasions for counter purposes. Later 
saws were thin pieces or strips of almost any available material, 
beneath which the sand was moved back or forth or into the 

surface of which the grains became imbedded, thus forming a 
kind of rasp or file. 

Hatchets. -Hatchets made of iron or steel and hafted with 

wood were an important factor in the colonization of North 
America, and the value of the hatchet as well as that of the axe, 
were soon recognized by the natives who obtained these tools 
through trade. It is not known with certainty just what orig¬ 
inal implements and weapons were supplanted by the European 
hatchet but it probably superceded in a large part the carved 
axe or celt and probably the tomahawk or war club among tribes 
that used these implements. Traces of handles have been found 
on both stone and copper, specimens obtained from mounds 
showing that the celt was hafted after the manner of the hatchet. 

The combination of the hatchet with the tobacco pipe as a 
single implement, became very general in Colonial and later 
times, and as no counterpart of this device is found in aborig¬ 
inal art, it was probably devised by the white as a useful and 
profitable combination of the symbols of peace and war. To 
“take up the hatchet” was to declare war and to “bury the hat¬ 
chet” was to conclude peace. 

Pecking Implements .—One of the four principal shaping 
operations employed by the tribes in the manufacture of imple¬ 
ments and other objects of stone is known as pecking, and the 
implements used are stone hammers of various shapes; some 
are mere fragments of hard tough rock with suitable points or 
edges, while others are more or less completely specialized. The 
operation consists of repeated blows rapidly dealt with the edge 
of the implement upon the surface to be shaped, and the crumb- 
lings which resulted, although minute, gradually reduced un¬ 
desirable parts, formed grooves, ridges, pits, etc,, giving such 
form desired, 
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Mortars .—Utensils employed by Indian tribes for the tri¬ 
turation of food and other substances—a more or less deep re¬ 
ceptacle in which the substance is pulverized if dry or reduced 
to pulp if moist, by crushing with a pestle. Mortars are made 
of stone, wood, bone such as whale vertebrae, or improvised 
of raw hide or other substances depending on the region and the 
materials nearest at hand. The substances pulverized in mor¬ 
tars were the various minerals used for paint, pot sherds and 
shells for tempering clay, etc., medicine and ceremonial sub¬ 
stances of many kinds, including tobacco, and a wide range of 
food products such as maize seeds, nuts, berries, roots, bark, 
dry meats, fish, grasshoppers, etc. A noteworthy group of paint 
mortars or plates, the use of which has heretofore been regard¬ 
ed as pioblematical, are described in the Indian Handbook un- 
dei the heading of notched plates. Pestles are made of stone,, 
wood, and more rarely of other material. 

Pincers. -Little or nothing exists to show that the Indians 

had pincers before the coming of the white man though the 
presence of this tool generally among less modified tribes argues 
its employment in pre-Columbian times, and specimens have not 
survived because the elastic properties of wood or horn were 
doubtless utilized in the manufacture of pincers and these sub¬ 
stances easily decay. Small pincers or tweezers were almost 
universally used because of the custom of removing coarse hair 
fiom the body, and it is probable that the primitive form was 
two valves of shell or simply two small bits of wood, bone or 

horn. Later the trader found the commercial article a desirable 
addition to his stock. 

Notched Plates .—-Stone plates of rectangular form are 
found in the mounds of the Ohio Valley and the southern states. 
Dr. Clarence Moore who took so many beautiful and interest¬ 
ing objects from the Indian mounds at Moundville, Hale Coun¬ 
ty, Alabama, decided that notched plates were used in grinding 
pigments. Among the specimens he describes and illustrates is 
the notched serpent plate and other pictured specimens from 
that locality. It is observed that these plates are made of sand¬ 
stone and kindred gritty materials, and thus have confirmed 
more the belief that they were used in grinding pigments. 
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Spacle-stones .—Prehistoric objects of polished stone, the 
purpose of which has not been determined, but as they are in¬ 
tricately shaped, carefully finished, and rarely show outside 
marks of use, and besides are sometime made of soft stone of 
several varieties archaeologists are disposed to assign them to 
ceremonial use. 

Knives. -Cutting tools were indispensable to primitive 

man and the greatest ingenuity was exercised by the tribes in 
their manufacture. Every material capable of taking and re¬ 
taining an edge was utilized—wood, reed, bone, antler, shell, 
stone and metal. Teeth are necessary cutting tools and the teeth 
of animals (shark, beaver, etc.) were much employed by prim¬ 
itive man, as also were sharp pieces of stone and splinters of 
wood and bone, the natural edges of which were artificially 
sharpened and natural forms were modified to make them more 
effective. The uses of the knife are innumerable. It served in 
war and was indispensable in every branch of the arts of life, in 
acquiring raw materials, in preparing them for use, and in shap¬ 
ing whatever was made. Knives serve also in symbolism and 
ceremony, and one of the most cherished symbols of rank and 
authority was the great stone knife shaped with consumate skill 
from obsidian or flint. The ceremonial knife is often of large 
size and great beauty. Certain Tennessee flint blades, believed 
to be of this class, though very slender, measure upward of two 
feet in length, while the beautiful red and black obsidian blades 
of California are hardly less noteworthy. 

Swords. -A term sometimes applied to certain long blades 

of flaked stone made and used by the aboriginees. In early 
Colonial literature frequent mention is made of the wood swords 
of the tribe; but these weapons appear to have nothing in their 
shape or manner of use to distinguish them from the flatfish blad- 
ed clubs intended to break or bruise rather than to cut or pierce. 


Weapons .—The offensive weapons of the Indians may be 
classified by their working parts and hafting, and their use. 
Striking weapons are of stone, bone, or wood in the shape of 
clubs or balls, and into the shapes of the clubs the tribes carved 
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a marvelous amount of their mythology, especially those among 
whom tractable wood was abundant. Cutting weapons, before 
the introduction of iron, were made of stone or copper; pierc¬ 
ing weapons were of any hard substance that would take a point. 

The most common defensive weapons of the North Amer¬ 
icans was the shield, worn on the left arm by means of thongs 
fastened on the inside and used both for parrying and for cov¬ 
ering the vitals. Shields were usually circular in form and made 
of the thickest raw hide, though bark, basketry, and reeds woven 
together served the purpose here and there. 

Stone Work .—-Primitive men doubtless used stones in their 
natural form for throwing, striking and abrading; but as use 
continued, a certain amount of adventitious shaping of the stones 
employed necessarily took place and this probably suggested a 
lead to intentional shaping. Men early learned to fracture brit¬ 
tle stones to obtain cutting, scraping and perforating imple¬ 
ments; and flaking, pecking, cutting, scraping, and grinding 
processes certainly led to modified shapes and to increasing 
conveniences, effectiveness and beauty of the implements. 

Tomahawk -—The name applied to a weapon or group of 
weapons in common use among the Algonquin tribes of the east 
LTnited States. A common conception of the tomahawk is that it 
was the nearest aboriginal representative of the European 
hatchet, although the term was early applied to various forms of 
clubs. 

Arrows , Bows and Quivers. -The most useful and uniform 

weapon and implement used by the Indians in the chase was the 
bow and arrow, the latter carried in a bag known as a quiver. 
The shaft of the arrow was made of reeds, canes or of wood. 
The bows were of several varieties according to the materials 
used. The respective parts of the bow are known as the back, 
belly, wings, grip, nocks, and strings. Some were of one piece 
while others consisted of several pieces of wood, bone or other 
material while some were backed with sinew which was glued 
on the hard material. In some cases bows were decorated in col- 
lors. When the bowman’s left arm was exposed he wore a 
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wrist guard of hide or other suitable material to break the blow 
of the release string. The wrist guards also were decorated for 
ceremonial purposes. 

The form of the quiver depended on the size of the bow 
and arrows, the material being determined by the region or 
skin or wood available. In the Arctic region quivers were made 
of seal skin, while in Canada deer skin quivers were beautifully 
decorated. 

Arrow Heads .—The tips or points of the arrow shaft were 
called arrow heads. These were made of flint, and other varie¬ 
ties of stone, as well as bone, horn, deer antlers, shell, wood and 
copper. The latter material was derived from the Lake Super¬ 
ior region. The only difference between the arrow head and 
the spear head is the size. It was triangular in shape or a point¬ 
ed oval though some had slender blades with expanding base y 
some were notched and some were plain. These heads were set 
in a slot in the end of the shaft and tied with animal sinews, raw 
hide, or cord which passed through the notches. Where the 
spear heads were without notches the cord passed over and un¬ 
der at the base in a figure u a” fashion. It is said that war ar¬ 
rows often had the head loosely attached, so that it would re¬ 
main in the wound when the shaft was withdrawn, while the 
hunting point was firmly secured in order that the arrow might 
be recovered entire. Glue, gum and cement were used in some 
sections for fixing the point or for rendering the fastening more 
secure. 

Lances .—As an implement of the chase or of war the lance 
had a wide distribution among the ancients and the modern 
tribes of the United States. Though none of the objects of 
chipped stone called lance heads that have been found in num¬ 
bers on widely separated archaeological sites are attached to 
shafts, there is reason to believe that many of the leaf shaped 
plates were lance heads. 

Pms.-Slender cylindrical pieces of pointed, heated bone, 
shell wood, iron and metal were made by the Indians for special 
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purposes as well as for ordinary fastening. In many instances awl- 
like bones were blanket fastenings such as are used by the North¬ 
west coast tribes, and probably such pins were common among 
tribes that wore robes and blankets. Pins also were employed in 
joinery, in fastening of bags and tent flaps for stretching skins in 
drying, and as pickers for the pipe. The most general use of the 
pins was as a support for the plumes worn in the hair. A pin was 
used by the Eskimo for closing wounds in game to prevent loss 
of blood, which is a delicacy among this people. 

Scalping .—The common name for the Indian practice of re¬ 
moving a portion of the skin, with hair attached from an enemy’s 
head, for trophy purpose. The word scalp is derived from an old 
low German word signifying shell or sheath. The equivalent 
word in the various Indian languages commonly refers to either 
skin or hair. 

The practice is not exclusively an Indian one, having been 
noted among the ancient Scythians as far back as the time of 
Herodotus. Neither was it common to all American tribes, as so 
often supposed. Originally it was confined in North America to 
a limited area in the east. Throughout the most of America the 
earlier trophy was the head itself. The spread of the scalping 
practice over a great part of central and western United States 
was a direct result of the encouragement in the shape of scalp 
bounties offered by the Colonial and more recent governments, 
the scalp itself being superior to the head as a trophy by reason 
of its lighter weight and greater desirability for display and 
ornamentation. 

4 _ 

The operation of scalping was painful but by no means fatal. 
The impression that it was fatal probably arising from the fact 
that the scalp was usually taken from the head of a slain enemy 
as a token of his death. The operation was usually the taking of 
a small cricular patch of skin at the root of the scalp lock just 
back of the crown of the head. The scalp lock itself was the small 
hair braid which hung from the back of the head as distinguished 
from the larger side braids. It was usually decorated with beads 
or other ornaments, The whole top skin of the head, with the hair 
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attached, was removed, to be divided later into smaller scalp locks 
for decorating war shirts, leggins, etc. The operation was per¬ 
formed by making a quick knife stroke around the head of the 
fallen enemy followed by a strong tug at the scalp lock. The fresh 
scalp was sometimes soon afterwards offered as a sacrifice to the 
sun, the water or some other divinity. The many ceremonies, ta¬ 
boos, and belief in connection with scalps and scalping are too 
numerous for treatment within the limits of a brief article. 


Soldiers.— In the strict sense of the word the soldier did not 
exist in any of the tribes north of Mexico, for among the 
aboriginees there was no war force. Neither was there any group 
of men who served as an organized police to maintain order 
within the tribe, nor was there any body of men assigned, as in 
an army to defensive or aggressive warfare. These duties which 
are distinct in coordinated society in the tribe were laid on every 
able bodied man, who from his youth had been trained in the use 
of weapons, or to be ready at a moment’s notice to defend his 
home and to be the protector of the women and children. There 
was no school in which the men were drilled to act and move to¬ 
gether. The methods of fighting were handed down by tradition, 
and boys and young men gained their first knowledge of the war 
tactics chiefly from experiences related by the winter fires. Every 
village or camp was liable to attack and their ever present danger 
from enemies influenced the training and avocation. All young 
men determined the position near the door of the lodge, where 
they would be first to meet an intruding foe. There was, however, 
a class of men, warriors of proved valor, to whom were assigned 
a special duty, as that of keeping the tribe in order during the 
annual hunt or at any great ceremonial where order was strictly 
to be enforced. 

If at any time one of these men who offended and were 
subject to punishment, which was frequently by flogging, only 
the man of equal or superior war honors should strike the heavy 
blows; a man of fewer honors could only touch the offender 
whose rank was higher than his own, 
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Military Societies — Although the various tribes were in a 
state of chronic warfare one with another, little is known of their 
system of military organization, with the exception, perhaps, 
those of the Plains and the Pueblo regions. There is abundant 
evidence, however, that the military code was as carefully de¬ 
veloped as the social system among most of the tribes north of 
Mexico. East of the Mississippi, where the clan system was dom¬ 
inant, the chief military functions of leadership, declaration, and 
perhaps conclusion of war, seemed to have been hereditary in 
certain clans. It is probable that if their history were known it 
would be found that most of the distinguished Indian leaders in 
the Colonial and their early Indian wars were actually the chiefs 
of the war clans or military societies of their respective tribes. 
The Creeks had a military system and marching order almost as 
exact as that of a modern civilized nation, the various grades of 
rank being distinguished by specific titles. Besides war and peace 
clans among the Creeks there were war and peace towns, the 
war or “red” towns being the assembling points for all war cere¬ 
monies, including the war towns, scalp towns, and torture of 
prisioners. The “red sticks” band of the Seminoles noted in the 
Florida wars as the most hostile portion of the tribe, seems to 
have constituted themselves a war society. 

MEDICINE AND MEDICINE MEN 

VI 

The scope of such agents among the Indians was extensive, 
ranging, as among other primitive peoples, from a magic, prayer, 
forcd of suggestion, a multitude of symbolic and empirical means, 
to actual and more rationally used remedies. Where the Indians 
are in contact with the whites the old methods of combatting 
physical ills has given way to the curative agencies of civilization. 
The white man in turn has adopted from the Indians a number 
of valuable medicinal plants, such as cinchona, jalapa, hydrastic, 
etc. 

In general the tribes showed many similarities in regard to 
medicine but the actual agents employed differed with the tribes 
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and localities as well as with the Indian healers. Some of the 
curative ceremonies employed by the Indians are very elaborate, 
brilliant, and costly. Mechanical means of curing consists of rub¬ 
bing, pressure with the hands or feet, or with a sash or cord as in 
labor or in painful affections of the chest, bone setting, poultic¬ 
ing, sweat baths, sucking of snake poison or absesses, counter ir¬ 
ritation, tooth pulling, bandaging, etc. Dieting and total abstain- 
ance from food were forms of treatment in vogue in various lo¬ 
calities. 

The parts of plants used as medicines are most often roots, 
occasional twigs, leaves, the bark, but rarely flowers or seeds. 
They are used either fresh or dried and most commonly in the 
form of a decoction. 

Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among the southwestern tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to the wound a portion of the ventral 
surface of the body of the same snake. Some of the western In¬ 
dians used crickets, lizzards, spiders’ eggs. Red oche combined 
with fat is used externally to prevent sun burn. The ordinary 
procedure of the medicine man was to inquire into the symp¬ 
toms, dreams, and transaction of tabus of the patient, whom he 
examined, and then pronounce his opinion as to the nature of 
the ailment. He then prayed, exhorted or sang, the last perhaps 
to the accompaniment of a rattle; made passes with his hands, 
sometimes moistened with saliva, over the part afected, and 
finally placed his mouth over the most painful spot and sucked 
hard to extract the illness. This result he apparently accomplish¬ 
ed, often by means of sleight of hand, producing the offending 
cause in the shape of a thorn, pebble, hair or other object which 
was then thrown away or destroyed. Finally he administered a 
mysterious powder or other tangible medicine and perhaps left 
also a protective fetish. 

The other class of medicine men and women corresponds 
closely to the herbalistics and the old fashioned rural midwives 
among white people. Besides these two chief classes of healers 
there existed among some tribes large medicine societies, com¬ 
posed principally of patients cured of serious ailments. 
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Y upon.— ( 1) Name of Ilex cassine, an elegant species of holly 
growing to a height of ten or fifteen feet in close proximity to 
the coast. (2) A beverage prepared from the torrefied leaves, 
and possessing the properties of an exhilarant and general 
diuretic. This beverage called by the British traders, black 
draught, from the color of the strong infusion, was drunk by the 
Creeks at their “busk” and by the leaders when assembled in 
councils or when discussing every day topics. The infusion was 
used for different purposes, acording to its strength. Like the 
leaves of ilex, tea, coffee and other plants the leaves of the holly 
under consideration owed their property of nerve excitant to the 
alkaloid theine which they contained. The inhabitants of the 
Southern seaboard still usually collect and dry; the leaves and 
use them as tea which, however, is oppressive sudorific, at least 
. to those who are unaccustomed to the use of it. The name is from 
Catawba, a diminitive of yop, tree, shrub, etc. 

Indian Sweat House.— Few practices were so nearly univer¬ 
sal among the Indians as the sweat bath, probably known to 
every tribe north of Mexico. The sweat lodge is to this day com¬ 
mon in most Indian villages and camps. The type of the ordinary 
sweat house seems to have been everywhere the same. Willow 
rods or pliant stems were stuck into the ground and bent and 
fastened with withes into a hemispheral or oblong framework 
which generally was large enough to accomodate several per¬ 
sons. A hole was dug conveniently near the door into which 
stones usually heated outside were dropped by means of forked 
sticks. These were sprinkled with water to generate steam. A 
temporary covering of blankets or skins made the enclosure 
tight. This was the sweat house in its simplest form. The Atlantic 
Coast Indians of the 18th century had in their town an oven set 
at some distance from the dwellings, built either of stakes and 
boards covered with sod, or dug in the side of a hill, and heated 
with some red hot stones. The construction of sweat houses was 
usually attended with many rules and observations. In no tribe 
was the sweat-lodge made except according to prescribed rules. 

Among the Indian tribes methods of sweating seemed to 
have been everywhere very similar. After a half hour or more 
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spent in the steaming air of the sweat house, the bather plunged 
into the cold water of a stream, when one was near, and thus 
the function was ended. The practice of scraping the body with 
w T ooden or bone scrapers before leaving the sweat house was 
common and perhaps was simply a ■measure of cleanliness. 


There seems to neve been three distinct purposes for which 

L JL 

sweating was practiced. First, it was a purely religious rite or 
ceremony for the purpose of pcritvinir the body and propitiating 
spirits, A sweat bath was always undergone by warriors prepar¬ 
ing for war; among many tribes by-boys at the puberty age; and 
perhaps generally, before any, serious or hazardous undertaking. 
No doubt the offering o 1 prayers in the sweat house for success 
in various enterprises was a general custom. The religious motive 
probably gave rise to the practice, and it was by far the most 
important in the estimation of the Indian. Second, sweating was 
important in medical practice for the cure of disease. 


Shamans and Priests .—Mediators between the world of spir¬ 
its and the world of man may be divided into classes: The Sha¬ 
mans, whose authority was entirely dependent on their individ¬ 
ual people and the priests who acted in some measure for the 
tribe or Nation or at least for some society. 

Shaman was the equivalent for medicine man. Occasionally 
a Shaman united the civil with the religious power by being a 
town or house chief also. As distinguished from the call of a 
Shaman that of a priest was, as has been said, national or tribal 
rather than individual, and if there were considerable ritual his 
function might be more that of a leader in the ceremonies and 
keeper of the sacred myths than direct mediators between spirits 
and man. 

According to Bartram there was a high priest in every 
Creek town. These were persons of consequence and exercised 
great influence in the State, particularly in military affairs. They 
would foretell rain or drought and pretend to bring rain at plea- 
sre, cure diseases and exercise witchcraft, inflict or expel evil 
spirits and even assumed the power of drawing thunder and 
lightning. 
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Magic.—There are definite accounts from various observers 
in many parts of the new world from the earliest historical period 
to the present time, that the Indians practiced so called magic or 
sorery. The earliest writers marveled at these arts. They often 
attributed the power of the Indians to Satan. One of the mis¬ 
sionaries wrote in the 19th century ‘T have sometimes been in¬ 
clined to think, if witchcraft still exists in the world it is to be 
found among the abort ginees of America”. 

i i ► 


Distinct from such tricks, as illusion and deceit, there is evi¬ 
dence that the Indians were and still are versed in hypnotism, or 
better, suggestion. 


Sleight of hand was not'only'much, imploved in the treat- 
ment of disease but was used on many other occasions. The most 
astonishing tricks of the Indians were displayed in their fire cere- 


"o 


monies in handling hot sustances, accounts of which perform- 

O' ' JL 

ances pertain to various tribes. 

■ Indians know well how to handle venomous serpents with 
impunity. If they cannot avoid being bitten as they usually can, 
they seem to be able to avert fatal consequence of the bite. 
Magicians are usually men according to some authors. Iroquois 
women are reported traditionally to have been magicians. It was 
common for Indian magicians to pretent they could bring rain, 
but the trick consisted simply of keeping up ceremonies until 
rain fell, the last ceremony being the one credited with success. 
To cause a large plant to grow 7 to maturity in a few moments and 
out of season is another Indian trick. This is one by the use of 
artificial flowers and fruit carried under the blankets of the par- 
formers; the dimness of the firelight and the motion of the sur¬ 
rounding dancers hide from the spectators the operations of the 
Shaman or priest when he exchanges one artificial object for 
another. 


Witchcraft .—Witchcraft may be defined as the art of con¬ 
trolling the wall and well being of another person by supernatural 
or occult means, usually to his detriment. One mode of bewitch- 
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ing was similar to that employed in Europe and New England. 
The wizard would possess himself of a lock of the victim’s hair, 
some of his saliva, a bit of the clothing he had worn, especially 
such as had absorbed his prespiration, a fragment left after he 
had eaten, some of his implements, or personal belongings, and 
by treating them in certain ways would bring on him local or 
general sickness or some other misfortune. 

Breaking the spell by separating the articles and throwing 
them into the sea was common to some tribes. There was a spe¬ 
cial set of persons among some of the Indians whose business it 
was to undo the wizzard’s work. These went through the same 
ceremonies as the wizzard himself, but ended by putting every¬ 
thing into the fire. This therefore was a sort of purification by 
fire. 


Taking North American peoples as a whole, no crime seems 
to have been more quickly or more severely punished than witch¬ 
craft, mere suspicion being often equivalent to conviction and 
execution, although bloodshed might follow if the victim’s 
family were strong. The charge of witchcraft was not only 
brought against individuals but entire towns and tribes. As an 
illustration of its influence on religious rites it may be stated that 
one of the ceremonies of the Hopi Indian was undertaken to re¬ 
lieve the land from the witchcraft of winter. 

RELIGION AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

VII 

Social ethics obtained among all the tribes, and public opin¬ 
ion was the power that compelled the most refractory to obedi¬ 
ence. During a tribal hunt among the Plains the Indian runners 
were sent out to seek a herd of buffalo. When they returned they 
had to give their report to the camp in the presence of sacred 
emblems to approve the truth of their statement. An incorrect 
report brought disgrace. The successful warrior must not claim 
more than his due. Otherwise he would not be permitted to re¬ 
ceive the badge of honor rightfully won. The common punish- 
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ment for lying in many of the tribes was the burning of the liar’s 
tent or property by tribal sanction. Not to keep a promise was 
equivalent to lying. There are many instances of Indians keeping 
their own word at the risk of death. 

Honesty was inculcated in the young and exacted in the 
tribe. In some communities the rule was limited in its operation 
to those within the tribe itself but it was not uncommon to find 
its obligations extended to allies and to all friendly tribes. Truth, 
honesty, and the safeguarding of human life were everywhere 
recognized as essential to the peace and prosperity of the tribe, 
and social customs enforced their observance. For the offense of 
adultry punishment varied according to the tribes, the choice be¬ 
ing frequently left to the aggrieved party. Among the Apaches it 
was the common custom to disfigure an erring woman by cutting 
off her nose. Murder within the tribe was always punished, either 
by exile or ostracism and by making gifts to the kindred of the 
slain. The care of one’s family was regarded as a social duty and 
was generally observed. While the young were everywhere 
taught to show respect to their elders, and while years and ex¬ 
perience were supposed to bring wisdom, yet there were tribes 
among which it was the custom to abandon or put to death the 
very old. That custom prevailed where conditions of life were 
unusually hard and the young and active found it difficult to 
secure food for themselves and their children. The victims ac¬ 
quiesced in their fate as a measure of prudence and economy, 
dying in order that the young might live and the tribe maintain 
its existence. 

Punishment of witchcraft was practiced everywhere among 
the tribes. The witch or wizard was believed to bring sickness or 
death to members of the community and hence for their security 
the sorcerer must be put to death. Of course, this custom was due 
to a lack of knowledge of the cause of disease and to mistaken 
ethics. 

Ceremony .—Indian ceremonies spring from many tenden¬ 
cies understood to be of a religious performance of at least one 
day’s duration such as the rites which pertain to birth, puberty, 
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Indian ceremonial hatchet, Moundville 


marriage, death, war, etc. There are ceremonies of less import¬ 
ance that are connected with the practices of medicine men or 
are the property of cult societies. In some ceremonies the whole 
tribe participates while others are exclusive property of a society, 
generally a secret one, or of a group of men of special rank, such 
as chiefs or medicine men or an individual. The ritual or that part 
of the ceremony which is spoken or sung, predominates among 
some tribes. 

Fetish .—Among the American Indians an object, large or 
small, natural or artificial regarded as possessing volition and 
immortal life, and specially magic power, the essential character¬ 
istic which enables the object to accomplish in addition to those 
diat are abnormal results in a mysterious manner. A fetish is ac¬ 
quired by a person, a family or a people for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting welfare. In addition, the fetish requires from its owner 
worship in the form of prayer, sacrifices, feasts and protection. 
The fetish which loses its reputation as a promoter of welfare 
gradually becomes useless and may degenerate into a sacred 
object—a charm, an amulet or a talisman and finally into a mere 
ornament. The name fetish is also applied to most of the articles 
found in the medicine sack of the shaman or medicine man. 
These are commonly the skins of the otter, snake, owl, bird, roots, 
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bark and berries, a bone, feather, carved or pointed stick, stone 
arrow head, curious fossil, a tuft of hair, a necklace of red berries, 
the stuffed skin of a lizzard, the dried hand of an enemy, a small 
bag of painted charcoal mixed with human blood — anything in 
fact which the owners dream or imagination might suggest, no 
matter how uncouth or unaccountable. It must, of course, be 
easily portable and attachable. The fetish might be fastened to 
the scalp lock as a pendant, attached to some part of the dress, 
hung from the bridle bit, concealed between the covers of a 
shield or guarded by a special hiding place in the dwelling. 
Mothers sometimes tie the fetish to the child’s cradle. 

Palladium—This term was the name of the statue of the 
Goddess Pallas or Minerva, preserved in the ancient city of Troy 
and supposed to hold protecting watch over the destinies of its 
people. The use of the term has been broadened to include any 
smaller sacred object of national or tribal veneration. Several of 
our Indian tribes had such a palladium, which were venerated 
with ceremonial forms and regarded with zealous care and upon 
whose continued safe possession on the existence and property 
of the tribe were believed to depend. As a rule the true origin 
of the object of tribal veneration was lost in obscurity, but was 
accounted for by a sacred myth which represented it as having 
been given to the people by their mystic culture — at the be¬ 
ginning of the world. A priest was appointed to watch over it, a 
special depository was provided for it, prayer and sacrifice were 
made to it and it was rarely or never exposed to public view ex¬ 
cept on the occasion of certain great tribal gatherings when it 
was made the central figure of the ceremony. Like the Hebrew 
ark of the covenant it was sometimes carried in the battle front 
to insure victory over the enemy. Notable instances of the sacred 
box of the Cherokees the metal tablets of the Creeks, the taime of 
the Kiowa, the medicine arrows of the Cheyenne, the “ark” of 
the Mandan and the seicha or flat pipe of the Arapahoe. 

The Cherokee sacred box is still remembered in the tradi¬ 
tions of their old men, who say that it contained the most sacred 
belongings of the tribe, and that the prosperity of their people 
departed after its capture by the Delawares. Their account of its 
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exterior agrees with that given by Adair from the statement of 
white men who saw it with them in 1776. It was a rectangular box 
about three feet long, covered with a dressed deer skin and rest¬ 
ing upon blocks to keep it from the earth. It was watched by a 
sentinel with bow and arrows, who drew an arrow to the head 
and warned the stranger away when he attempted a closer 
inspection. 

The sacred metal plates of the Creeks were kept by priests 
of the Wind clan in Tuckabatchi town in a depository on one side 
of the public square. They were said to be seven in all, five of 
copper and two of brass, with engraved characters resembling 
letters. At times they were said to give out a miraculous ringing 
sound without being touched. Once a year at the annual Green 
corn Dance, they were exhibited, except from a distance, after 
which they were washed in the stream, rubbed and cleaned, 
and put away again, for another year. As usual with such things 
the people claimed to have received them from a supernatural 
being at the beginning of their existence as a people, but it is 
more than likely that they were a work of some early Spanish 
expedition, perhaps a trophy from the great Battle of Mauvilla 
in 1540. They are noted by Adair in 1775 and are still preserved 
in the Creek Nation in Oklahoma. 

Rattles .—Instruments for producing rhythmic sounds, used 
by all tribes except the Eskimos. The rattle was generally re¬ 
garded as a sacred object not to be used therefore on ordinary 
occasions but confined to rituals, religious feasts, and Shamanistic 
performances. Rattles may be divided into two general classes, 
those in which objects of approximately equal size are struck to¬ 
gether, and those in which small objects, such as pebbles, quartz, 
crystals are enclosed in hollow receptacles. The first embraces 
rattles made of animal hoofs, bird beaks, shells, pods, etc. These 
were held in the hand, fastened to the blankets, belts, or leggins, 
or made into anklets or necklaces so as to make a noise when the 
wearer moved. Women of the Gulf tribes fastened several 
tortoise-shell rattles to each leg where they were concealed by 
their clothing. Little drums enclosing pebbles were used by some 
of the tribes. The carving on the medicine man’s rattles generally 
represented supernatural helpers. 
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Secret Societies .—Societies or brotherhoods of a secret and 
usually sacred character existed among very many American 
tribes, among many more, doubtless, than those from which there 
is definite information. 

On the Plains the larger part of these were war societies, and 
they were graded in accordance with the age and attainments of 
the members. The buffalo society was a very important body de¬ 
voted to healing diseases. There were societies concerned with 
religious mysteries, with the keeping of records, and with the 
transmissioning of myths, ethical societies, and societies of mirth 
makers, who strove in their performances to reverse the natural 
order of things. 

In certain parts of the country there were the Grand Medi¬ 
cine Society, societies that presided over hunting, war societies, 
Every secret society had its own towns, songs, and whistles and 
card bark rings. Some related to religious matters solely. 

Incense .—Incense may be regarded as sacrifice, as symbolic 
of ascending prayer, or as an aid to spiritual exaltation. In 
Mexico and adjacent parts various rosinous gums known col¬ 
lectively under the Aztec name of Capal were used. Tobacco 
was used in important ceremonies over almost the whole area of 
the United States. 

There were also a number of vegetal perfumes used for per¬ 
sonal gratification, whether by rubbing the juice of the crushed 
plant over the skin or by wearing the leaves or dried tips in little 
bags attached to the clothing. The Southern Yute mother placed 
sweet smelling herbs under the pillow of her baby. 

Scarification .—Scarification consists in cutting the skin with 
any suitable instrument for the purpose of extracting blood, pro¬ 
ducing suffering or bringing about a scar. Its objects were medi¬ 
cal, a small or greater quantity of blood being drawn principally 
for the purpose of relieving local pain; ceremonial, emotional or 
cosmetic. Medical scarification was widely practiced among the 
Indians of North America from prehistoric times and was much 
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in favor. It is still observed by some of the tribes of North and 
Southwestern United States. It was practiced also for the purpose 
of inuring young men to suffering; scarification was observed 
among the tribes of the Plains and the Northwest Coast and 
California by both men and women on the death of a spouse or 
other near relative. 

Instruments used for scarification were sharp objects, such 
as knives, arrow points, chips of stone or obsidian and later of 
glass, thorns, porcupine quills, shells, awls, teeth and finally ob¬ 
jects of metal, the material of the implement being determined 
by the available supply. 

Soul .—'The ideas relating to the soul are based principally on 
three mental processes; the formation of the concept of power of 
acting, residing in a body, but distinctly from the existence of a 
body; the formation of concepts due to the subjective feelings 
connected with imagery; a thought of others due to the impres¬ 
sions made by memory and images. 

Another concept of the “soul” is based on the association of 
the phenomina of will power which are conceived of as separate 
from the body, acting in accordance with dictates of the will. 

The lack of tangability of the soul has led many Indians to 
believe that it is visible to Shaman or at least that it is like a 
shadow, like an image, or that it glides through the air without 
touching the earth. Some believe the soul a butterfly or bird, 
which however, is not so common in America as in other parts of 
the world. 

The beliefs relating to the souks existence after death are 
varied, not only in North America but all over the world. The 
souls live in the land of the dead in the form that they had in 
life, and continue their former occupations. Descriptions of the 
land of the dead are found among almost all American tribes. 

Mortuary Customs.-( 1) Inhumation (bury); (2) Deposi¬ 
tory in urns; (3) Surface burial; (4) Cremation; (5) Aerial se- 
pulches; (6) Aquatic burials. The Creeks and the Seminoles of 
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Florida originally buried in a circular pit about four feet deep, 
the corpse with blankets wrapped about it, being placed in a 
sitting posture, the legs bent under and tied together. It appears 
to have been a custom in some sections to remove flesh by pre¬ 
vious burial or otherwise, and then to bundle the bones and bury 
them, sometimes in communal pots. It was usual in grave burials 
to place the body in a horizontal position on its back although 
the custom of placing on the side, often with the knees drawn up, 
was also practiced. A few cases of burial in lodges have been ob¬ 
served in Alabama. Burial beneath the floor of the house and 
then at once burning the house were practiced to some extent. 
Scaffold and dry burial was practiced by some tribes. The skele¬ 
ton was buried after the removal of the flesh, and the bones 
frequently indicate long exposure in the air. 

The ceremonies attending and following the burial were 
various. The use of fire was common, and it was also a very 
general custom to place food, articles especially prized by or of 
interest to the dead and sometimes articles having a symbolic 
significance in or near the grave. 

As a rule the bereaved relative observed some kind of 
mourning for a certain period, as cutting the hair, discarding or¬ 
naments and neglecting the personal appearance, carrying a 
bundle representing the husband or the bones of the dead hus¬ 
band and wailing night and morning in solitary places. It was the 
custom among some tribes to change the name of the family of 
the deceased and to drop the name of the dead in whatever 
connection. 

'Mounds and Mound Builders .—The term mounds has been 
used in America in two different senses as regards the scope in¬ 
tended. By a number of writers it has been applied in a proper 
sense to include not only the temuli proper but also various other 
kinds of ancient monuments. In the more limited sense it refers 
only to the true mounds whether of earth or stone. It also in¬ 
cludes walls, embankments, refuge heaps and other fixed struc¬ 
tures. The form, especially where worn down by the plow, is us¬ 
ually that of a low, broad, round topped cone, varying in size 
from a scarcely perceptible swell in the ground to elevations of 
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eighty or even one hundred feet and from six to 300 feet in diam¬ 
eter. The elongated or long mounds are earthworks having the 
appearance of walls, usually from 150 to 300 feet in length, 
though some are only fifty feet while others extend to 900 feet. 
They seem to be confined exclusively to the effigy-mound 
region. 


The conical mounds are sometimes composed of earth and 
stones intermingled and in a few cases are wholly of stone. These 
are as a rule depositories of the dead but burials also occur in 
the pyramidal mounds although the flat top structures were us¬ 
ually the sits for buildings, as temples, council houses, and chiefs 
dwellings. There is sufficient evidence to justify the conclusion 
that the Cherokees and Shawnees were mound builders. No defi¬ 
nite conclusion as to what Indians built the Ohio works has yet 
been reached, though it is believed that they were in part due 
to the Cherokes who once inhabited eastern Ohio. 


A period during which mound building north of Mexico 
lasted cannot be determined with certainty. That many of the 
mounds were built a century or two before the appearance of 
the whites is known from the fact that when first observed they 
were covered with heavy forest growth. Nothing, however, has 
been found in them to indicate great antiquity, and the present 
tendency among archaeologists is to assign them to the period 
subsequent to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Urn Burial —This method of disposing of the dead, which 
consisted of the burial of cremated or non-cremated remains in 
vessels that were covered, or uncovered, was practiced in places 
by the Indians from ocean to ocean, in the territory now form¬ 
ing the United States, principally in the South but nowhere has 
it been found to be exclusively a practice over other forms of 
burial. In Alabama where alone and plural burials of non- 
cremated remains in a single vessle are sometimes met with, un¬ 
burned human bones have been found in vessels with and with¬ 
out covers, as is also the case in Georgia. 
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South burial pit, Moundville 

Shell-Heaps.—A term applied to deposits of refuge resulting 
from the consumption of shell fish as food. Kindred deposits, 
known ordinarily as “kitchen” or “middens” accumulate on all 
inhabited sites, and are among the most widely distributed and 
permanent remains left by primitive people. For these reasons, 
and because they necessarily contain examples of almost every 
variety of tribal handiwork of the peoples concerned in their 
accumulation, they are of the highest value to the student of 
pre-historic times. These shell accumulations were sometimes uti¬ 
lized in the erection of mounds for residences and defenses and 
as depositories for the dead. Since the occupancy of the country 
by the whites, the destruction of these deposits of shell has gone 
forward with great rapidity. They have been burned for lime and 
have been used in vast quantities for the building of roads as at 
St. Stephens, Mobile and New Orleans and have been levelled 
by the plow on innumerable sites. Deposits covering ten or even 
twenty acres are not uncommon # but the depth is usually not 
great except over limited areas where they rise frequently to 
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twenty feet and in cases to thirty feet or more. The cultural con¬ 
tents of the normal middens furnish a very striking record of the 
arts and industries, habits, and customs of the tribes concerned 
in their accumulation. 
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Eagle—Among the many birds held in superstitions and ap¬ 
preciative regard by the aboriginees of North America, the eagle, 
by reason of its majestic, and mysterious nature, became an 
especial object of worship. This is expressed by the use of the 

s only. The 
ed by war¬ 
riors or used, in ceremonies, and me taxons termed powerful 
)Y festish.es, having 

however, were of creates! importance. Hie capture o 
eagles for their feathers was a dangerous' branch of limiting, re¬ 
quiring great skill. Among some tribes eagle-killing was delegated 
to certain men. Owing to the difficulty of getting within bow 
shot of the bird, it was often trapped or the eerie was visited to 
secure the young. The striking wax-bonnets of the Plains tribe 
were made of eagle feathers and was highly valued. One pony 
was the price of a perfect tail of 12 feathers of the ‘'War eagle”, 


feathers 


TU 


the white plumes with, black tips. Other varieties, with oars 
across the feathers was regarded as inferior. Warriors of the 


Plains tribe usually wore the feathers of the golden eagle only. 
Many tribes wore one or more eagle feathers in the hair and 
these feathers were often cut, colored, or otherwise decorated 
with some designation of the wearer. With some of the tribes it 
was allowable for a warrior who scalped an Indian to wear on 
his head two eagle feathers. For capturing a wounded person on 
the battlefield five feathers could be worn. Eagle feathers were 
used for making costume fans, as ornaments on the buckskin 
shirts worn by men and war costumes and paraphanelia, includ¬ 
ing shields. The eagle gave its name to many clans and religious 
fraternities and held an important place in. symbolic art used on 
pottery, basketry, textiles, bead work, quill work, shields, crests, 
totem poles, house and grave posts, pipes, rattles, and objects 
pertaining to cull ceremony. It was also represented in the primi¬ 
tive drama connected with religious ceremonies. The mythology 
of almost every tribe is replete with eagles, and the widespread 
thunderbird myth relates in some cases to the eagle. 
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Thunder Bird .—Thunder and lightning were usually sup¬ 
posed to be produced by a being or a number of beings. On the 
great plains where the phenomena of thunder storms are very 
striking- and northwestward to the Pacific Coast, as well as 
throughout the Canadian forest area to the Atlantic, thev were 
supposed to be caused by birds of enormous size which produced 
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closing their eves. The great downpour which generally accom- 
panics thunder is often accounted for by supposing that the bird 
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carries a lake of fresh water on its back. 


CIVILIZATION-EDUCATION 
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English influence ~~ 1 ne nr 


t English visitors to the 'coast of 
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Virginia and Carolina were received by the Indians whom tin 
historians described as a peaceful and amiable people. So, too, 
were in the beginning of the natives of the New England coast 
but in 1605 Captain Weymouth forcibly carried off five Indians 
and he soon had many imitators. Theological zeal saw in the 
aboriginees of the new world “the accursed seed of Canaan” and 
thought it was the duty of good Christians to exterminate them. 
When the political ambitions of the English Colonies were 
aroused conflicts with the Indians soon occurred, and the former 
came to regard the latter as the natural enemies of the whites in 
the onward march of civilization. 


Unlike the French, die English paid little attention to the 
pride of the Indians, despising heathen ways and institutions 
more and more as their power grew and their land hunger in¬ 
creased. The story was different in the west where the Hudson 
Bay Company played a conspicuous part as associates and leaders 
of the Indians. The introduction of rum and brandy among the 
Indians worked infinite damage. English influence on tribal 
government and land tenure w ? as perceptible as early as 1641. 
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The success of deliberately planned educational institutions 
for the benefit of the Indian during the early periods of American 
history does not seem to have been proportionate to the hopes 
and ideals of their founders. Harvard, Dartmouth and the Col¬ 
lege of William and Mary all began in whole or in part, as col¬ 
leges for Indian youth. But their graduates of aboriginal blood 
have been few indeed while they are now all high class institu¬ 
tions for white men. 

The Royal charter of Dartmouth College, established in 
1769, specifically states that it is to be “for the education and 
instruction of youths of the Indian tribes in this land,” and for 
“civilizing and Christianizing the children of pagans”. That of 
Harvard looked to “the education of the English and Indian 
youth in knowledge and Godliness.” Harvard had during the 
Colonial period one Indian graduate, of whom hardly more than 
his name is known. The aim of the English has ever been to 
transform the aboriginees and leave them at once to their own 
plan. The Friends or Quakers, from the time of William Penn 
(1682) down to the present seem to have furnished many indi¬ 
viduals capable like the Baptist Roger Williams, of exercising 
great personal influence over the Indians. The Quakers still con¬ 
tinue their work among the Eastern Cherokees. 

English influence made itself felt in Colonial days in the 
introduction of improved weapons, tools, etc., which facilitated 
hunting and fishing and made possible the manufacture with less 
labor and in greater abundance of ornaments, trinkets and other 
articles of trade. Supplying the Indians with domestic animals 
also took place at an early period. Spinning wheels and looms 
were introduced among the Cherokees shortly before the Revolu¬ 
tion, and in 1801 the agent reported that at the Cherokee Agency 
the wheel, the loom and the plow were in pretty general use. 

The intermarriage of English and Indians has been greater 
all over the country than is commonly believed. Clothing and 
certain ornaments, English beads and their furniture were adopt¬ 
ed by many Indians in Colonial times, as is now being done bv 
the tribes of the North Pacific Coast. English influences on the 
languages of some of the aboriginees has been considerable. 
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French Influence.—The influence of the French colonization 
on the Indians began very early. The use of glass beads in barter 
gave an impetus to the fur trade, and the speedy introduction of 
other commodities of trade led to long continued associations 
with the Iroquoion tribes in particular. The influence of the 
French missionaries on may of the Indian tribes was marked. The 
supply of peltries was increased by furnishing the Indians with 
firearms which enabled them to travel with impunity and gave 
them a superiority over the neighboring tribes which they were 
not slow to take advantage of. Almost from the beginning the 
French settlers and the government of New France (Canada) 
came into more or less sympathetic contacts with several tribes of 
the country. This state of affairs arose both from the peaceful ef¬ 
forts of the missionaries and from the desire of the authorities to 
use the Indians as a bulwark against power of the English in 
North America. The French character impelled the colonists to 
see in the Indian a full human being and it is no wonder that the 
greatest intermixture between the Indian and the European north 
of the Mexican border is represented by the mixed bloods of 
Canada and the northwest. Their descendants form no small ele¬ 
ment in the population of those regions. The French recognized 
the Indians pride and prejudices, and won his confidence by 
respecting his institutions and even sharing in his ceremonies. 
They ruled while seeming to yield. Least of all did they despise 
the languages of the aboriginees as the rich records of the mis¬ 
sionaries abundantly prove. The existence of a large number of 
mixed bloods able to speak both their own language and French 
was a distinct advantage to the colonists. Several words of French 
origin crept very early into the Indian language. Strenuous op¬ 
position to the sale of liquor to the Indians was made by the 
French clergy in New France. They succeeded in getting the 
French government to prohibit the traffic but the necessities of 
the political schemes of Frontenac and the fact that the Indians 
turned to the English and Dutch, from whom they could easily 
procure rum and brandy, caused the reversal of this policy 
against the protest of missionaries and the church. 

Medals — From time immemorial loyalty has been rewarded 
by the conferring of land and titles of nobility, by the personal 
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thanks of the sovereign, the presentation of medals, and the be¬ 
stowal of knightly orders, the insignia of which were hung on the 
breasts of the recipient. With the Indian Chief it was the same. 
At first he was supplied with copies of his own weapons, and then 
with the white man's implements of war when he had become 
accustomed to their use. Brass tomahawks especially were pre¬ 
sented to the Indians. Tecumseh carried such a tomahawk in his. 
belt when he was killed at the Battle of the Thames, in Canada^ 
and his chief warrior, John Nandee removed it and the silver belt 
buckle from the body. There were also presented to the Indian 
Chief silver hat bands engraved with the royal arms 13 silver 
gorgets to be worn suspended from the neck and having the royal 
arms and emblems of peace engraved upon them; and silver belt 

buckles many of which exceed three inches in diameter. 

• 

The earlier medals issued for presentation to the Indians of 
North America have become extremely rare from various causes,, 
chief among which was the change of government under which 
the Indian may have been living, as each government was ex¬ 
tremely zealous in searching out all medals conferred by a pre¬ 
vious one and substituting medals of its own. Another cause has 
been that within recent years Indians took their medals to the 
nearest silversmith to have them converted into gorgets and amu¬ 
lets. After the Revolution the United States replaced the English 
medals with its own which led to the establishment of a regular 
series of Indian peace medals. Many of the Medals presented to* 
the North American Indians were not dated, and in many in¬ 
stances were struck for other purposes. The first Indian peace 
medal manufactured in America was presented by the Friendly 
Association for the Regaining and Preserving Peace with the In¬ 
dians, by Pacific Means, a Society composed largely of Quakers. 

The earliest known Indian ^medals struck within the United 
States is that of 1780 carrying on the obverse side the arms of Vir¬ 
ginia with the legend “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 
The reverse shows an officer and an Indian seated under a tree, 
the Indian holding a Calumet in his hand. 

In the early U. S. medals possibly the most interesting is that 
known as the “Red Jacket” medal, presented to the celebrated 
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Seneca by George Washington at Philadelphia in 1792. Medals 
were carried into the west by the explorers, Lewis and Clark. A 
number of other medals have been struck from time to time by 
the Government for presentation to Indian Chiefs and warriors 
from the time of George Washington until that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Some English writers designated the Creek Indian 
on the lower Tallapoosa River as “medal Creeks”. 

Missions .—From the very discovery of America the spiritual 
welfare of the native tribes was a subject of concern to the 
various colonizing nations, particularly Spain and France, with 
whom the Christianization and civilization of the Indians were 
made a regular part of the governmental scheme, and a mis¬ 
sionary was frequently the pioneer explorer and diplomatic am¬ 
bassador. In the English colonization, on the other hand, the 
work was usually left to the zeal of the individual philanthropist 
or of volunteer organizations. 

AH of the section now the Southern States was in the earliest 
times designated as Florida and was entirely within the sphere of 
Spanish influence until about the end of the 17th century. The 
beginning of definite mission work in the Gulf Territory was 
made in 1544 by Catholic orders. In the year 1615 there were 
twenty missions with about forty workers established in Florida 
and the dependent coast region. One of these Fathers was the 
author of a grammar and several works in the Timuca language, 
the first books ever printed in any Indian language of the United 
States and the basis for the establishment of the Timucan lin¬ 
guistic family. In the year 1655 the Christian Indian population 
of North Florida and the Georgia coast was estimated at 26,000. 

In the meantime, the French had effected lodgment in Bi¬ 
loxi, Miss., Missouri, New Orleans and along the Mississippi 
River, and the work of evangelizing the wild tribes was taken up 
at once by secular priests from the seminary of foreign missions 
in Quebec. In 1725 several Jesuits arrived at New Orleans and 
took up their work in what was already an abandoned field, ex¬ 
tending their effort to the Alibamu, in the present State of Ala¬ 
bama. 
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The great Cherokee tribe held the mountain region of both 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. Missionary work 
was done among the Cherokees in 1736 by a mysterious Christian 
Priber, supposed though not proven to have been a French Jesuit 
who established his headquarters among the Cherokees in East 
Tennessee and proceeded to organize them into a regular 
civilized form of Government. After five years of successful prog¬ 
ress he was seized by the South Carolina authorities who xe- 
garded him as a French political emisary and died while in 

prison. 

Civilization .-No community of American Indians was de¬ 
void of a social organization and a form of government. These 
varied, some tribes being much more highly organized than 
others. Native organizations was based on kinship which carried 
the obligation of mutual protection. In the tribal family husband 
and wife must belong to different units. According to the custom 
of the particular tribe the children trace descent through father 
and belong to his gens or through their mother and are members 
of her clan. Modern civilization demands the abrogation of the 
clan, and children must inherit from both parents and be sub¬ 
ject to their authority, not that of the clan. 

Most of the common occupations of tribal life are wiped out 
by civilization. Inter-tribal wars have ceased, and war honors are 
no longer possible; the herds of buffalo and other animals are 
gone and with them the hunter, and the makers of bows, arrows, 
spears, and other implements of the chase. The results of genera¬ 
tions of training are of little avail to the civilized male Indians. 

Under tribal conditions women held in many cases a place 
in the management of tribal affairs. Unto her devolved practi¬ 
cally the cultivation of the fields, the dressing of skins, the mak¬ 
ing of clothing, the production of pottery and baskets, the prep¬ 
aration of food, and all that went to conserve the home. Civiliza¬ 
tion puts an end to her outdoor work and consigns her to the 
kitchen and the wash tub, while the white man s factor supplies 
cloth, clothing, beads, pans and baskets, for none of the native 
industries can survive in competition with machinery. 
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Woman, however, loses her importance in public affairs and 
the independent ownership of property that was her right by 
tribal law. There was no group of Indians without a religious be¬ 
lief or who did not perform religious ceremonies expressing their 
faith. These beliefs were based on th idea that men, in common 
with all created things, were endowed with life by some power 
that protected the universe. Their appeal to the supreme being 
was based on their desire for food, health, a long life while some 
of their ceremonies inculcated certain ethical relations between 
men and women. The breaking down of the ancient forms of 
worship through the many changes and restrictions incident to 
the settlement of the country has caused the natives much dis¬ 
tress and confusion. The acceptance by some of new ideals have 
evinced a degree of courage, self restraint and strength of char¬ 
acter that cannot fail to win the admiration of thinking men. Of 
course, the younger generation who have not been brought up by 
the old ways and beliefs find it easier to adapt themselves to the 
religion of the white race. Change has come through the intro¬ 
duction of the white man's ways of life and even in the far 
away Eskimo country through the introduction of the reindeer 
the Indian is found tilling his farm, plying trades, employed on 
the railroads, working in mines and logging camps, holding posi¬ 
tions of trust in banks and mercantile houses. 

The same is true of the western and the Plains Indians and 
of the so called “Five Civilized Tribes” that were removed in the 
1830’s from Alabama and other States in the South. Indians, of 
pure race or of mixed blood, are practicing as lawyers, physi¬ 
cians, and clergymen. They have made their way in literature 
and art, and are serving the public in national and state officies, 
from that of road master to that of legislator. The school, the 
missionary are slowly but surely changing the Indians mode of 
thought as well as his mode of living and the old life of his tribe 
and race is becoming more and more a memory and a tradition. 
More than 8,000 American Indians saw service in Warld War 
One, most of them volunteers. There was a total of 44,521 Ameri¬ 
can Indians in World War Two, as follows: Army 21,767; Navy, 
1,910; Coast Guard 121 and Marines 723. 
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Five Civilized Tribes— The term, the Five Civilized Tribes, 
is used both officially and unofficially in modern times to desig¬ 
nate collectively the Cherokee, Chick¬ 
asaw, Choctaw, Creek and Seminole 
tribes in the Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma. The term was applied on 
account of the advances made by these 
tribes towards civilized life and cus¬ 
toms and seems to have appeared in 
the reports of the Indian Office as early 
as 1876 when the Agent stated that each 
tribe “had a constitutional government 
with legislative, judicial, and executive 
Sequoyah departments conducted upon the same 

plan as our State Governments, the entire expenses of which 
are paid out of their own funds/ There was, however at that 
date no court with jurisdiction to try cases where an Indian 
was one party and a citizen of the United States or a corpora¬ 
tion was the other, but this latter has since been supplied. Some 
of the tribes have had their laws and the acts of their councils 
printed. These five tribes differ from most others in the fact 
that their lands were held not on the same basis as reservations 
but by patents or deeds in fee simple, with certain restrictions 
as to alienation. 

The treaties of 1866 with the several tribes all provided for 
the holding of a general council to be composed of delegates 
from each tribe in the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty also provided that this general 
council should elect a delegate to Congress whenever Congress 
authorized the admission into its body an official who should 
represent the Indian Territory. By an Act of Congress, February 
8, 1887, every Indian born in the United States who receives land 
allotment “and takes up his residence thereon and has adopted 
the habits of civilized life,” is declared to be a citizen of the 
United States. But the five civilized tribes were excepted from 
the provisions of this Act. In 1901 this section was amended by 
Congress by inserting the words after “civilized life” “and every 
Indian in Indian Territory”, thus declaring every Indian of that 
Territory to be a citizen of the United States. 
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In abolition of slavery the problem of determining the status 
and relations of freedmen in the Five Civilized Tribes became a 
different one, though by treaties of 1866 it was agreed that they, 
the Negroes, should be subject to the same laws as the Indians 
and be entitled to a portion of the land. Questions respecting 
other matters, such as school privileges, have proved trouble¬ 
some factors. In some of the tribes Negroes have separate schools 
and by the Act of Congress of June 1898 the freedmen were ex¬ 
cluded from participating in the royalties on coal and asphalt, or 
in the school funds arising thereform. It was provided also that 
the tribal governments of these tribes were to cease on March 1, 
1906 the time, however, being extended one year. Freedmen are, 
however, citizens in all tribes. 

Education .—'The aboriginees of North America had their 
systems of education, through which the young were instructed 
in their coming labors and obligations, embracing not only the 
whole round of economic pursuits—hunting, fishing, handicraft, 
agriculture and household work, but instruction was also given 
in speech, fine art, costumes, etiquette, social obligations and 
tribal lore. Motives of pride or shame, the stimulus of flattery or 
disparagement, were brought constantly upon the children, male 
or female, who were the charge, not of the parents and grand¬ 
parents alone but of the whole tribe. Formal book instruction as 
well as formal instruction was undertaken by the various Chris¬ 
tian missionaries who went among the tribes of the whole of 
North America. 

, In the Continental Congress on July 12, 1775 a committee 
on Indian Affairs was appointed, with Gen. Schuyler as Chair¬ 
man and in the following year a standing committee was created. 
Money was voted to support Indian students at Dartmouth and 
Princeton colleges. After the War Department was created in 
1789 Indian affairs were left in the hands of its Secretary until 
1849 when the Department of the Interior was established and 
the Indian Bureau was transferred thereto. The first petition of 
an Indian for schools among his tribe was made by David Fol¬ 
som, a Choctaw, in 1816. In 1819 an appropriation of $10,000 
was made by Congress for Indian education, the superintendents 
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and agents to be nominated by the President. In 1823 there were 
21 schools receiving government aid and the number was in¬ 
creased to 38 in 1825. In the beginning there were only day 
schools. Later boarding schools on the reservations were estab¬ 
lished and finally boarding schools remote from the reservations. 
The training in all these schools was designed to bring the In¬ 
dians nearer to civilized life with a view to ultimate citizenship 
by enabling them to assimilate the speech, industrial life, family 
organization, social manners and customs, civil government, 
knowledge, modes of thinking and ethical standards of the 
whites. 

The present scheme of education conducted by the Indian 
Office is to teach the pupils English, arithmetic, geography, and 
United States history and to train the students in farming and 
the care of stock and in trades as well as gymnastics. An annual 
appropriation of many millions of dollars is made for the educa¬ 
tion of Indian youth. Indians now take their places beside whites: 
in many of the industrial pursuits and in the highest walks as: 
well. 


Periodicals .—The first periodical printed in any of the North 
American Indian languages was the Cherokee Phoenix , a weekly 
newspaper in English and Cherokee, edited by Elias Boudinot, 
a native Indian, and published in New Ochota, Ga., the capital of 
the Cherokee Nation, from February 21, 1828 to October 1835. A 
religious magazine printed entirely in Cherokee called the Chero¬ 
kee Messenger , edited by Evar Jones and J. Bushyhead, was issu¬ 
ed in twelve numbers from the Baptist Mission Boards at Park 
Hill, Indian Territory, between August 1844 and May 1846; and a 
new series under the same title, edited by J. Buttrick Jones, ap¬ 
peared in 1858 but was soon discontinued. On September 26, 
1844, the first number of the Cherokee Advocate was published 
Tahlequah Indian Territory. This was a weekly newspaper, pub¬ 
lished every Saturday morning, half in English and half in Chero¬ 
kee. The first series was discontinued in September 1853 and a 
new series begun in 1870 and the third series in 1870, It wa s 
printed for a considerable time under the auspices of th Chero¬ 
kee Nation, in both languages and distributed free at the ex- 
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pense of the nation to those unable to read English — an example 
without parallel in any other government. The Cherokee Ala- 
manan was an annual publication for many years. Publications 
jri other languages appeared in different parts of the West and 
middle West. 


The periodicals of the Creek and Cherokee Indians began 
with the one called Our Monthly printed almost entirely in Mus¬ 
cogee of which the first volume was issued in Muscogee in 1870- 
72. A weekly newspaper, The Vindicator, was devoted to the 
interests of the Choctaws and Chickasaws printed mainly in 
English. In 1876 another weekly newspaper, entitled Indian 
Journal was started at Muscogee Indian Territory and published 
in English and Muscogee. This paper was at one time the offi¬ 
cial organ of the Creek Nation. Our Brother in Red first a 
monthly and afterwards a weekly paper printed in English, Mus¬ 
cogee and Choctaw was published at Muscogee, Indian Terri¬ 
tory, from 1888 to 1889. The Indian Champion official paper of 
the Choctaw Nation written in English and Choctaw was pub¬ 
lished weekly beginning 1884 but was discontinued the next 
year. The Indian Missionary a monthly paper in English, Choc¬ 
taw and Muscogee, was begun at Eufaula, Indian Territory, in 
1884 and continued at Atoka. Another weekly paper called The 
Muscogee Phoenix also was printed in English, Choctaw and 
Muscogee began to appear in 1888. The Indian Chieftain de¬ 
voted to the interests of the Cherokee, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Seminoies, Creeks, and all other Indians of the Indian Territory” 
was published weekly from 1882 to 1888. The Indian Herald , the 
Indian Moccasin , the latter a monthly publication edited by 
Jeremiah Hubbard a native Indian, began in 1893 and continued 
through 1894. 


Books in Indian Languages.— Dictionaries, versions of the 
Bible and Prayer Book, Bible Stories complete and summarized, 
and other books have been translated into Indian languages. It 
was in Alabama than an Indian, Sequoyah, invented the Chero¬ 
kee alphabet. 
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Dictionaries.— Dictionaries have been made of at least 63 
different North American Indian languages belonging to nine¬ 
teen linguistic families, besides many vocabularies of other 
languages. Of 122 dictionaries more than half are still in manu¬ 
script. In the Muskogean language there are dictionaries of the 
Choctaw language by three different authors, of the Creek there 
are also several dictionaries. 


REMOVAL OF INDIANS FROM ALABAMA 

By Peter A. Brannon 

(One of the blackest stains upon American history is the 
tragic removal of the Southern Indians from their native home 
to the West. Peter A. Brannon, Military Archivist of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History, has prepared the 
story for this publication, using facts painstakingly brought to¬ 
gether by Dr. Grant Foreman, of Oklahoma, author if Indian 
Removal. In addition to facts found in Dr. Foreman s work other 
authorities used by Mr. Brannon in compiling this phase of Ala¬ 
bama Indian life were Owen s edition of History of Alabama by 
Albert J. Pickett; U. S. Statutes-at-Large; American State Papers , 
Military Affairs. M. B. O.) 


The Federal Government promised Georgia under an agree¬ 
ment of 1802, to extinguish the title of Indian lands and through 
this agreement which followed the creation of the Mississippi 
Territory by about four years, and by other cessions, notably that 
of South Carolina, it was intended that the Government would 
move the Indians as soon as it could be done “peaceably and on 
reasonable terms.” After the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, the 
United States entered into nine treaties with the Cherokee, six 
with the Creeks,, four with the Choctaws and three with the 
Chickasaws, all, having the sole purpose, whether so stipulated or 
not, of looking to the eventual preemption of the Indian lands in 
the Gulf Country and opening them to white settlers. George 
Washington, a short time after he became President, sent Com¬ 
missioners into South Carolina, Georgia and the Tennessee coun¬ 
try to enlist the good will of the Indians because even that early, 
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1786, it was evident that white migration was pushing west and 
it was necessary that the Government control its Indian wards so 
that clashes between the whites and the red men would be less; 
serious. 

The Cherokees were settled in northwest Georgia and north¬ 
east Alabama, though they claimed territory in the Tennessee 
Valley as far west as Tuscumbia. The Choctaws occupied much: 
of eastern Mississippi and claimed all the present Alabama Terri¬ 
tory as far east as the Tombigbee River watershed and up to and 
overlapping the Chickasaw Territory in Northwest Alabama. The 
Creek Indians, divided into two groups, the Upper and the 
Lower, claimed and occupied much of the territory from 31st de¬ 
gree of North Latitude east to the Tombigbee River watershed, 
as far north as about 31' 28" on the Tombigbee and to the head 
waters of the Alabama, and up the Coosa and Tallapoosa to the 
head waters of these streams. The Seminoles were a late off-shoot 
of the Creeks and settled along the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee 
Rivers upstream to about the present Columbia, Alabama. They 
had no claims in the Lower Creek territory except in a casual 
way, but the purpose of their removal by the Government was 
to reclaim these Indian lands and open them through Federal 
sales to new white settlers. 

President Washington appointed a Commission to the In* 
dians south of the Ohio River as early as 1786. Prominent in that 
Commission was Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, a North Carolinian;, 
who had served on his staff in the American Revolution. In 1796,. 
he appointed agents among the Choctaws, Cherokee and Chicka- 
saws who reported to Colonel Hawkins. In 1790 President Wash¬ 
ington invited a Creek delegation to New York to confer with 
him and his Secretary of War because of the failure of the 1789 
Rock Landing, Georgia, conference to materialize. This meeting, 
at which time the Indians visited the President under the leader¬ 
ship of Alexander McGillivary, was the first one of those formal 
conferences eventually materializing in the surrender of all the 
Indian land east of the Mississippi River and the transfer, in most 
cases under force and duress, of the natives to new territory in 
western Arkansas, now Oklahoma. 
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Choctaw Removal 

The removal of the Indians west of the Mississippi did not 
become a national incident until about the time of the Andrew 
Jackson campaign for President in 1828. General Jackson s views 
on the subject were quite well known. They dated back to the 
August 9, 1814, Treaty at Fort Jackson on the Coosa Rvier, when 
he, as the Government representative on the Treaty Commission, 
insisted that the Creeks give up all their claims in Alabama ex¬ 
cept to that section east of the Coosa River and north of Okfuski 
Creek, ostensibly, as a penalty for their having sided with the 
British in the war of 1812-15. In 1824 and '25, the State of Geor¬ 
gia led by its Governor, George Macintosh Troup, a cousin of the 
Creek leader, William Macintosh, had entered into two land 
cession treaties, neither one of which was ratified by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. Mississippi and Alabama under Legis¬ 
lative Acts, not long after this, extended the jurisdiction of the 
State Government over the Indians and their lands. Delegations 
of the natives protesting this began appealing to the Govern¬ 
ment for protection of their Treaty rights. Immediately after the 
election of Andrew Jackson as President an important measure 
known as the Indian Removal Plan was presented. Missionary 
organizations in the North were generally favorable to the re¬ 
moval of the Indians. They argued that this was the best means 
calculated to protect them. As soon as the Macintosh Indian 
Springs Land Sessions of 1821, the subsequent session of '25 and 
the Treaties of '26 as well as the Fort Mitchell Treaty of 1827, to 
legalize the two preceding sessions, became generally known as 
to the purpose, it developed resentment throughout the country 
against Georgia as it was realized that this State had taken the 
lead in the preempting of Indian land to get possession of it for 
more white settlers thereon. 

The Indian Removal Plan became a law on May 28, 1830. 
It did not authorize the enforced removal of the Indians and in 
legal phraseology its terms were not such as to jeopardize the 
rights of the Indians, but it announced a Federal policy favor¬ 
able to removal and it placed in the hands of the President means 
to initiate exchanges of lands. The first move on the part of 
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President Jackson after the enactment of this law was a decision 
to confer with the Choctaws looking to exchange of their lands in 
Mississippi and Alabama for lands said to be of equal worth west 
of the Mississippi. Secretary of War, John Eaton, General John 
Coffee and President Jacksons personal representative, D. W. 
Haley, formed the first one of the Federal Commissions to treat 
with the Indians. Mushulatubbe and Nitakechi, after some diffi¬ 
culties with Greenwood Leflore, finally agreed to the suggestions 
of John Pitchlynn, long an Indian countryman in the Nation, that 
a question of removal be left to George S. Gaines, for a long time 
the United States Indian Factor, (Merchant), and Col. Gaines, 
as soon as the Choctaws could reconcile their differences, went 
West with them to select their alloted tract. Obviously, Mr. 
Pitchlynn and Col. Gaines realized that the purpose of the 
Government was the forcible removal of the Indians and worked 
to facilitate an amicable result. Through Col. Gaines’ influence, 
the three Choctaw leaders, Leflore, Nitaketchi and Mushulatubbe 
(it should be recalled that Pushmatacha died in 1824 and his 
nephew, Nitaketchi, was now head of his old district), were to 
be not only influenced to consent to the removal, but rewarded 
for it. The three leaders were given four section of land by the 
ratifying Treaty. Other sub-chiefs, some fifty in number, were 
given one to two sections each, for no apparent reason other than 
to win their approval and to influence and remove their opposi¬ 
tion. Medals and gratuities were generously distributed. David 
Folsom, an influential white man among the Choctaws, received 
four sections of land and was allowed $100.00 for each of his two 
sons’ tuition at Lagrange College, Alabama. Greenwood Leflore 
was allowed $100.00 tuition for his daughter to go to school at 
the Female Academy in Lagrange. These grants were all made 
under the Treaty ratified on September 27, 1830, known as 
“Dancing Rabbit Creek,” Noxubee County, Mississippi, about 
fourteen miles of Macon, which provided for their eventually 
carrying through the removal of the Choctaws west of the Missis¬ 
sippi. Under this Treaty which was ratified by Congress February 
24, 1831, the President of the United States conveyed by the 
grant to the Choctaws, a tract “beginning near Fort Smith where 
the Arkansas boundary line crosses the Arkansaw River, running 
thence to the source of the Canadian Fork, if in limits of the 
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United States, or to those limits; thence, due south to the Red 
River to the west boundary of the territory of Arkansas, thence, 
north along that line, to the beginning.” 


Much dissatisfaction resulted from the signing of the Danc¬ 
ing Rabbit Creek Treaty and meetings were held in a number of 
places denouncing Leflore and other leaders, but the Govern¬ 
ment refused to recognize as Chiefs those elected by the opposi¬ 
tion and shortly Gaines accompanied by Nitaketchi and Mushu~ 
latubbe, visited the West. Greenwood Leflore refused to accom¬ 
pany them and was openly accused of not lending his influence 
toward the emigration because of a personal desire to get pos¬ 
session of those lands left in his district when the Indians went 
West. 


The emigration of the Choctaws began in the early part of 
the year 1831, but even as late as August, General Coffee is 
shown in the records as urging the Secretary of War to force the 
more expedient removal. About four thousand of the Choctaws 
were concentrated between the 15th and 25th of Nevember at 
Vicksburg, Miss., when twenty-five hundred were embarked on 
four steamboats to go up the Arkansas River to Little Rock and 
West from there. Later some of Mushulatubbe’s Choctaws under 
Pitchlynn were sent from Memphis. These under the direct 
agency of Dr. John Fulton, Lieutenant Stephen Van Renesselaer 
Ryan, and Captain John Brown, carried delegations. Much 
suffering resulted as the expeditions trudged the uncharted 
swamps. Subsequent emigration of the Choctaws took place in 
1832. In 1833, in Leflore’s district alone, there were four thou¬ 
sand Choctaws choosing to remain in Mississippi. In the other 
districts there were fewer. During the Creek disturbance of 1836, 
the white people in Alabama and Mississippi demanded of the 
Government that the Choctaws east of the Mississippi be re¬ 
moved to forestall them becoming involved, but not much came 
of this effort. In 1845, some 1280 left Mississippi probably going 
to the allotted lands on the Canadian River. The Choctaw claims 
in Alabama embodied much of the present Sumter, Choctaw, 
Washington and Mobile Counties and under the Treaty of Dane- 
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ing Rabbit Creek in 1831, these lands were by that session open¬ 
ed to entry and organized under the laws of the State of Ala¬ 
bama.. 


Creek Removal 

In January 1831, the Lower Creek Indians sent a Commis¬ 
sion to Washington protesting the laws of Alabama over them 
and the settling of white people on their lands. Mr. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, advised that the President of the United States 
could not prevent the operation of the Alabama laws over them 
and urged them to consent to removal west of the Mississippi. 
On the 24th of March, 1832, the Creek Nation ceded to the United 
States all their land east of the Mississippi River except individ¬ 
ual selections which they were allowed to occupy for five years 
unless sooner sold by them. Ninety principal Chiefs were to have 
a section of land, each and every head of a family to have a half 
section, for which each would have a - deed at the end of five 
years. These selections were to be made so as to include the 
improvements of the Indians. This agreement resulted in much 
unhappiness, as many of these half sections of land were fraudu¬ 
lently certified to the land speculators and the Creeks got little 
benefit therefrom. Reserved under this scheme wore 2,187,200 
acres for the Indians out of a total whole credited to the Creeks 
of 5,200,000 acres. The census completed May 1, 1833, taken to 
carry out the provisions of the Treaty, showed that there were 
14,142 members of the Creek Tribe in the Upper Nation and 
8,552 Creeks in the Lower Nation. There were 6,557 heads of 
families. Under the Treaty provisions, squatters and intruders 
on Indian lands would be removed. Noting a memorial to the 
Secretary of War, a Council of the Creek Nation held at We- 
tumpka, (in the present Russell County) wrote, “instead of our 
situation being relieved as was anticipated, we are distressed in 
ten-fold manner.” 

Conditions continued to get worse. Many white men who 
had purchased the allotments of the Indians and had had these 
lands certified to them through the Government offices moved 
on to the lands and the Government made only feeble efforts to 
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remove these white settlers so that open hostilities began to mani¬ 
fest themselves in 1833. The War Department maintained 'a 
heavily garrisoned post at Fort Mitchell in Russell County, Ala., 
in the heart of the Lower Creek Nation, but the presence of these 
troops only had a minimum effect. By 1835, clashes between 
white settlers and the Indians had reached such an extent that 
it became certain that forcible removal must be immediately 
attempted. Under the terms of the Treaty the natives were al¬ 
lowed five years occupancy of their allotments but in less than 
two and a half years, most of these allotments had been sold and 
entered by whites and the natives were in dire stress for sub¬ 
sistence as well as disgruntled with conditions existing. During 
the winter of 1833 and until the late summer of 1836, conflicts 
took place in the lower Nation, resulting in the so-called Creek 
Indian War of 1836. 

An incident of particular note near the seat of the disturb¬ 
ance was the death of Hardeman Owen s at his recently entered 
homestead, a short distance south of Fort Mitchell, who while re¬ 
sisting arrest by a detail of United States soldiers from the post, 
was shot by a sergeant in this Command and died from the ef¬ 
fects. Mr. Owens was one of the recently appointed Commis¬ 
sioners to organize the County of Russell which had been created 
by the Alabama Legislature in December 1832. The detail from 
Fort Mitchell was under command of the United States Deputy 
Marshal, Jerry Austi ll, one of the participants of the famous 
Canoe Fight on the Alabama River in 1813. On October 31, 1833, 
President Jackson sent Francis Scot t Ke y, (author of the Star 
Spangled Banner) to Alabama to adjust the differences between 
the State of Alabama and the General Government. After some 
weeks in Alabama, most of which time was spent in Tuscaloosa, 
in the home of Go v. John Gayle, in the attempt to reconcile these 
differences, Mr. Key returned to Washington and made his re¬ 
port. Hostilities continued and by the winter of 1835, it was 
found necessary to send United States troops to other points in 
the Nation than Fort Mitchell and (ionoral Winfield Scott and 
Thomas S. Jesup took the field. Gov. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, 
called out the State troops and a number of companies volun¬ 
teered, Several clashes between the troops and the Indians took 
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place. The headquarters of the Army was at Tuskegee in Macon 
County, but operations extended as far south as Eufaula, and as 
far west as Okfuski Creek, then known as Line Creek from the 
fact that this stream had been designated under the 1814 Fort 
Jackson Treaty as the National boundary line. 

After the session of March 1832, John Crowell, who had 
acted as the United States Agent in the Creek Nation since 1821, 
ceased to function as such, because primarily, the Nation as such 
had ceased to exist, the Indians having ceded title to their lands. 
Judge Leonard Tarrant became the Creek Agent but officially 
the agent to carry out the provisions of the removal to the West. 

With the close of hostilities in the Creek Nation in the late 
summer of 1836, uprisings broke out in Florida among the Semi¬ 
nole and General Jesup was sent to that region. A number of the 
Upper Creek Indians enlisted with the United States troops and 
went to Florida on the promise from the Government that their 
families here in Alabama would be provided for in their absence. 
During the conflicts in Florida, the forcible removal of the 
Creeks was started and those being removed included families 
of a number of these leaders who were in Florida. Fort Mitchell 
was the rendezvous point and between middle summer and 
Christmas of 1836, many Indians were sent to Montgomery and 
by boat to Tuscaloosa, (down the Alabama and up the Tombig- 
bee) and transported to the West during the winter of 1836 
and ‘37. Prior to the transport of groups of Indians from Fort 
Mitchell, small parties had left Tallassee under an Army officer 
and 1170 went from the Talladega District under Army officer. 
Opothleyaholo went with these earlier Indians. John A. Camp¬ 
bell, destined later to be a Justice of the Alabama Supreme 
Court, a Justice of the United States Supreme Court and Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of War in the Confederate Government, served as 
United States Commissioner, named by General Thomas Jesup 
in the agreement of the Government to alleviate the embarrass¬ 
ment of the natives in their alleged disputes when the Creeks 
agreed to furnish a thousand men for service against the Semi¬ 
nole. Dr. Grant Foreman of Oklahoma, makes the statement that 
“no portion of our American history can furnish a parallel to the 
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misery and suffering endured by the emigrating Greeks/' Two 
incidents of the period of the emigration stand out in Alabama 
history. One of the Indian officers who volunteered to go to 
Florida under this Creek Indian agreement to furnish men for 
the Seminole campaign, was David Moniac (Manac), born on 
Pinchona Creek in Western Montgomery County, and the first 
Indian to graduate from West Point Military Academy. Moniac 
served only a short time in the United States Army after gradu¬ 
ating and was living on his plantation on Little River on the one 
time property of his kinsman, Alexander McGillivray, when he 
volunteered for service, and was immediately commissioned a 
Captain. He was promoted to Major on November 15, 1836, and 
six days later was killed at Wahoo Swamp while leading his men 
in a difficult clash with the Seminole. The other incident of the 
period was the disaster at Profit Island Bend in the Mississippi 
River when 311 of these Alabama Indians out of 611, were 
crowded on to the Steamboat, Monmouth, which sank, and all 
on board were drowned. Four of the casulties were children of 
Jim Boy who had led the Upper Creeks in the Florida campaign. 
Large numbers of others of these Creeks died on the way West 
and in addition, there was much illness and loss of their prop¬ 
erty. 


“The fearful responsibility for this vast sacrifice of human 
life rests on the contractors for emigrating the Creek Indians. 
The avaricious disposition to increase the profits on the specula¬ 
tion first induced the chartering of rotten, old, and unseaworthv 
boats, because they were of a class to be procured cheaply; and 
then to make those increased profits still larger, the Indians were 
packed upon these crazy vessels in such crowds that not the 
slightest regard seems to have been paid to their safety, com¬ 
fort, or even decency. The crammed condition of the decks and 
cabins was offensive to every sense and feeling, and kept the 
poor creatures in a state unfit for human beings/' (R 124 OIA 
Woodfin to Reynolds, Creek Emigration. Sept. 22, 1837.) 
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The Famous Canoe Fight on the Alabama River 


Chickasaw Removal 

The transfer of the Chickasaw Nation was the culmination 
of the agreement of the Treaty of Pontotoc. President Andrew 
Jackson, himself, met with a delegation of Chickasaws at Frank¬ 
lin, Tennessee, on August 19, 1830, and there was a three day 
conference in the Presbyterian church there, attended by Gen. 
John Coffee./ John Eaton, Secretary of War, the President and 
twenty-one Chickasaw principal men. The Indians were warned 
that they would be compelled to move to the West or abandon 
their tribal laws and customs and submit to the laws of the State 
which he, the President, was powerless to prevent. He further 
warned them that white people would occupy their lands though 
the Government had bound itself in previous treaties not to 
permit it. By an Act of Congress the Nation was placed in the 
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power of the President to extend jurisdiction over them, to pay 
the expenses of their removal, to support them for twelve months 
and to give them a grant of land which should endure “as long 
as the grass grows or water runs.” Levi Colbert, George Colbert, 
Samuel Sealey, William McGilvery and Tishomingo were offered 
four sections of land each. The acceptance of this agreement by 
the Chickasaws was conditioned upon their being provided a 
home in the West on the lands of the Choctaws. Delegations 
which visited the country west of the Mississippi were not able to 
come to an agreement and the tribe as a whole was opposed to 
sharing the western domain with the Choctaws, who outnum¬ 
bered them about three to one. The Colberts used their influence 
in an argument that the agreement to move was conditioned on 
the finding of a suitable home in the West and as no agreement 
could be entered into with the Choctaws, then they sought fur¬ 
ther lands, requesting the Government to purchase for them a 
tract on the Sabine River. 

The Congress of the United States never ratified die Frank¬ 
lin Treaty, 1830, but this meeting and the discussion enabled an 
excuse for the white people to press into the Chickasaw coun¬ 
try of Alabama and Mississippi. The United States Government 
seeking to appease the wishes of the white people, made further 
efforts to induce the Indians to go West and this resulted in the 
treaty conducted by Coffee on the part of the Government held 
at the Council House on Pontotoc Creek, Miss., and concluded 
on October 20, 1832. Under those terms, the tribe ceded outright 
all of its land to the United States to be put on the market and 
sold as Public lands, the proceeds of which were to be held by 
the Government for the Indians. Shortly following the Pontotoc 
agreement, a large number of Chickasaw head men held a 
conference at the home of Levi Colbert near Tuscumbia, pro¬ 
testing that they had been forced to make the cession. No move 
was made by the Indians during 1833, until late in the year 
when a delegation to inspect the lands left Tuscumbia on 
October 16, and reached Fort Towson in Arkansas, December 
4th. Inasmuch as no satisfactory agreement as to their protection 
after removal West, could be reached, the Government provided 
another meeting, this time at Washington. On May 24, 1834, 
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another treaty was made wherein the United States agreed to 
protect the Chickasaws against the hostile tribes of the Prairies 
in the West and also to protect the individual members of the 
tribe against their own incompetence in handling their own 
property. The foresight of this is an evidence that the chiefs had 
seen the disastrous results of the Creek arrangement through 
which most of the individuals had their holdings taken from 
them by the unscrupulous land speculators and settlement agents. 

In the ease of the Chickasaws, Ishtahotapa, Levi Colbert, 
George Colbert, Martin Colbert, Issac Alberson, Henry Love and 
Benjamin Love, were constituted a Commission to pass on the 
competence of all members of the tribe and to hold, that none 
could sell any of his land without the permission of this com¬ 
mission. Even though the Chickasaws had not surrendered their 
eastern lands, white squatters continued to occupy them. The 
United States militia posted warning notices but no one took 
steps to obey them and the Government took no steps to enforce 
them. Monroe County, Mississippi, had, under the law, jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Chickasaw Nation located in Mississippi. The State 
of Mississippi ruled in 1832 that the laws of the United States to 
regulate intercourse and trade with Indians were nulified by the 
extension of the laws of Mississippi over the Indians. This as¬ 
sumption of State authority encouraged the whites to invade the 
Chickasaw country. The Federal Government did nothing to 
protect the Indians in any rights guaranteed them under the 
Pontotoc or the Washington City treaties. Even though the 
Chickasaws had a “competency commission” James Colbert 
claimed in letters to the Secretary of War, that half breeds could 
be hired for five or ten dollars to make contracts with land 
speculators and that most of the Indians signed blank deeds after 
they had been paid five to~ ten dollars in advance. He even 
accused the Surveyor-General with his land company, of pur¬ 
chasing seven or eight hundred sections through the advance¬ 
ment of ten to twenty dollars and offering $500 a section, where¬ 
as they were worth $5,000 easily. Concluding, he said, (to the 
Secretary of War) “with the exception of the Creek Nation, I 
expect there never has been such frauds imposed on any people 
as the Chickasaws, but we look with confidence to the President 
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of the United States to see that every treaty stipulation is com¬ 
piled with.” 
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Efforts toward selections of Chickasaw lands west of the 
Mississippi were made by parties late in 1835, and again in No¬ 
vember 1836, and finally on January 17, 1837, a contract between 
the Choctaws and the Chickasaws was made. Under this con¬ 
tract for the sum of $530,000, the Choctaws sold to the Chicka¬ 
saws, a tract of land off the western part of the Choctaw country 
and further, they admitted them into most of the privileges of 
citizenship of the Choctaws. A. M. M, Upshar of Pulaski, Ten¬ 
nessee, was appointed by President Jackson as superintendent of 
the Chickasaw removal and the migration began in the summer 
of 1837. Unlike the main part of the Choctaws and the Creeks, 
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the Chickasaws traveled with .great quantities of baggage and 
the emigration agents had much difficulty in getting them across 
the Mississippi, partly on account of the fact that the Indians as 
they approached the River learned of the disaster to the Mon¬ 
mouth when so many Creeks were drowned, and partly from the 
fact that the Indians refused to sell their ponies, desiring to carry 
them to their new country. The Chickasaws crossed the river and 
entered the Arkansas swamps at points very difficult to travel 
and lost five or six hundred of their ponies on this account. 

The removal of the Chickasaws encountered further diffi¬ 
culties than mere transportation as they reluctantly joined the 
emigrating parties and those who stayed longed in their homes 
in the East were influenced in not making the trip by the infor¬ 
mation that smallpox raged in the new country and that many 
Chickasaws were starving because provisions were very scarce, 
the contractors not having furnished the guaranteed com and 
other food. They were sometimes a month without bread. As of 
September 1839, only 5947 Chickasaws had enrolled in the West, 
Many were yet living around Holly Springs, Mississippi, in 1840. 

Cherokee Removal 

The Legislature of Georgia, by an Act of December 19, 1829, 
appropriated a large area of the Cherokee Nation and incor¬ 
porated it in the territory of the State, creating out of it, Carroll, 
DeKalb, Gwinnett, Hall and Habersham counties. This Act on 
the part of Georgia was similar to that of Alabama and Missis ¬ 
sippi, intending to subject the Indians to the State laws. In the 
matter of Georgia, it nullified the ordinance and regulations of 
the Cherokee Government which were in a fairly regular condi¬ 
tion, and it made illegal the testimony of any person under the 
tribal law. Georgia further sought to influence emigration West 
by making punishable by imprisonment in jail or the penitentiary, 
anyone who sought to influence another not to emigrate. The 
State of Georgia went further than the other States in providing 
that “no Indian or descendant of an Indian, residing in the Creek 
or Cherokee Nations of Indians shall be deemed a competent 
witness in any Court of this State to which a white person may 
be a party.” The Governor of Georgia on June 3, 1830, issued a 
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proclamation declaring all the provisions of the Act to be in effect 
and warned the Indians that they would be enforced. About that 
time gold was discovered on the lands of the Indians and the 
Government gave notice that all Cherokee lands, including the 
gold mines, belonged to the State. The United States Govern¬ 
ment sent troops into the gold districts to protect the Indians but 
at the request of the State authorities the soldiers were with¬ 
drawn and yielded the lands to the possession of Georgia. Gov¬ 
ernor Gilmer of Georgia at the time of the Jackson Removal 
Bill, demanded of the United States Government that the prom¬ 
ise of 1802 be fulfilled. On account of the Georgia Act of 1830, a 
few natives began going West but no mass emigration of the 
Indians took place for several years. 

The Cherokees as a group, more strongly resisted the Geor¬ 
gia determination to take their lands than did the other Indian 
Nations and as a consequence, there were conflicts between the 
State and Indian leaders over a period of several years. The Pres- 
byterian Church Missionary work was strongly entrenched in the 
Nation with missionaries in what is now Alabama and Georgia, 
and the sympathy of these teachers was wholly on the side of the 
Indians. The Georgia militia on March 12, 1831, seized mis¬ 
sionaries at four different localities and accused them of violat¬ 
ing the State law for remaining among the Indians without a 
permit and for not taking the oath of allegiance to the State. The 
cases against the missionaries were all decided in favor of the 
State and appealed to the United States Supreme Court. Chief 
Justice Marshall ruled in favor of the Indians but President 
Jackson remarked, “John Marshall has rendered his decision, now 
let him enforce it.” Governor Gilmer in August 1833, after the 
State of Georgia had refused to obey the mandate of the United 
States to release Rev. Samuel Worcester of the missionaries, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the Indians had suffered sufficiently to 
perhaps want to remove West and he accordingly asked the 
President to renew enrollment of Indians for removal. On Sep¬ 
tember 1, Mr. Jackson appointed Benjamin F. Currey of Tennes¬ 
see as Cherokee Removal Agent. 
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The Cherokee Nation spent several years in an unsuccess¬ 
ful effort to defend their tribe’s existence. At the council of July 
23, 1832 held in Red Clay, Tennessee, the Government’s proposi¬ 
tion to enter into a treaty of removal was unanimously rejected. 
At another meeting in the fall of the same year, further efforts 
were made to influence migration but the eastern Cherokees 
hearing much complaint against the Government to provide for 
and keep its promises to the emigrants rejected the proposition 
again. Finally, they sent a delegation to Washington in January 
1833, memorializing the Government and asserting that the Na¬ 
tion would never agree to move away, praying the Government 
to enforce the rights guaranteed to them by certain previous 
treaties. General Jackson, who had a short time before, been 
re-elected President, assured them that he was solicitous of their 
welfare but they must surrender to the policy of removal. John 
Ross, a Cherokee leader, secured the offer from the President of 
two and one-half millon dollars for their country in north Georgia 
and Alabama, if they would remove. He finally raised his offer to 
three million dollars. Ross told him that the gold mines in Geor¬ 
gia were worth more than that and reminded him that these were 
on the Cherokee lands. Mr. Ross inquired of the President why 
or how he could protect them against evils in the West if he 
could not protect their rights in Georgia. The delegation got no 
lasting assurances. 

Two factions arose in the Nation; one the John Ross, the 
other the John Ridge faction. Governor Lumpkin of Georgia 
protested to the Secretary of War against the delegation sent to 
Washington in October 1833, which was headed by John Ross, 
that “they are wholly underserving the courtesy and marked 
attention of the official authorities at Washington.” Another situa¬ 
tion arose when the western" Cherokees who had gone there 
following the treaty of 1828, were not cordial to the coming of 
the eastern section of the tribe, arguing that the land set aside 
under the treaty of 1828 belonged to them. Not succeeding in the 
efforts to make the Cherokees in the East to the West, a policy 
of oppression was instituted, beginning with the policy of taking 
the homes of the wealthier members of the tribe, seizing this 
property under any pretense which might be brought forward. 
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Joseph Vann, whose plantation contained eight hundred acres ill 
cultivation, a brick house which cost him $10,000, and extensive 
improvements on his property was seized and his property for¬ 
feited to the State because he had employed a white man as an 
overseer. Vann was forced to leave his home during the cold of 
winter and live over the Tennessee line in a log cabin, which had 
only a dirt floor. John Ross's holding was seized in the spring of 
1834 by Georgia State authorities when during a land lottery 
scheme the property was drawn by a successful ticket holder. 
Such repetitions as the above instances continued to occur in the 
effort to break the spirit and wear down the resistance of the 
Indians. 

Finally, at Washington on July 19, 1834, John Eaton, as 
Commissioner on behalf of the United States, negotiated with 
the eastern delegation a treaty by which they purported to cede 
to the United States all the Cherokee land in Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama and the Indians agreed to 
move to the West. A small consideration, was included for rifles, 
blankets and brass kettles. Ten thousand dollars a year for ten 
years was allowed them for schools; twenty-five thousand dollars 
was allowed for the erection of school houses, ploughs, axes, 
hoes, looms and wheels. Under this treaty a provision was made 
to purchase for the emigrating Cherokees, 800,000 acres on the 
North of their allotted holdings. It was provided that the Senaca, 
Shawnee and Quapaw tribes might become members of the Na¬ 
tion if they wished to merge their lands with those of the Chero¬ 
kees. In February 1835, the two factions of the Nation, the Na¬ 
tional Party under John Ross, who wished to fight to the end. 
and the Ridge Party, despairing of successful resistance and 
wanting to negotiate for removal, met with the Rev. John Sher- 
merhorn. This conference provided that the Ridge party of the 
tribe cede its whole eastern territory and move West in con¬ 
sideration of $3,250,000; the Ross Party insisted on $20,000,000 
and then the price proposed to the Ridge Party advanced to 
$4,500,000. The stipulation was that the whole tribe ratify the 
agreement in full council that it become effective. Accordingly, 
the council met at Red Clay, Tennessee, in October 1835, at 
John Ross's one room log house. John Howard Payne, author of 
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HOME SWEET HOME, who had arrived that day to be guest 
of Mr. Ross, has left an interesting story of the meeting. This 
meeting rejected the Shermerhorn treaty. Ridge and Elias 
Boudinot led the majority against them. On the failure of agree¬ 
ment another meeting was set for New Echota, near the present 
Rome, Georgia, in the early winter. 

The Georgia authorities suppressed the Cherokee Phoenix , 
the national newspaper which was printed using the characters 
invented by Sequoia, as well as English letters, and arrested Ross 
in Tennessee, detaining him without charge in the hope of in¬ 
fluencing the natives to agree to removal. At the New Echota 
conference in December, only between three and five hundred 
persons, including men, women and children, out of a census 
population of 17,000, attended. However, a so-called treaty was 
drawn up and signed on December 29, 1835. Despite a protest 
to the United States Senate representing sixteen thousand out of 
the seventeen thousand Cherokees, the Senate ratified the treaty, 
but by only one vote majority. General Wool of the United States 
Army commanding the troops in the Cherokee country, for¬ 
warded the Indian protest against the treaty and lie was re¬ 
buked by the President. Enrolling Agent, Major W. M. Davis of 
the Army, addressed the Secretary of War on the subject, sid¬ 
ing with the natives. General Wool reported on February 18, 
1837, that he had called them together to seek to allay opposition 
to the treaty but that it was vain to talk to the people almost 
universally opposed to this treaty, who maintained that they 
never made it. He reported that the people in the northern part 
af Alabama and in the Georgia section of the country, as well as 
those in the mountains of North Carolina, during the summer 
past, preferred living upon roots and sap from the trees rather 
than receive provisions from the United States and that thou¬ 
sands had had no other food for weeks. General Wool found it 
very disagreeable, because of his sympathies with the Indians, 
to attempt to disarm and over-awe them. The Tennessee militia, 
called out to prevent an alleged Cherokee uprising, declared 
that it would be a dishonor to Tennessee arms to aid in carrying 
into execution a treaty made by a lean majority. 
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However, in January, 1837, several hundred natives gathered 
at New Echota and volunteered to enlist to be removed when 
the proper officers would make a final settlement of their af¬ 
fairs. Some of the more wealthy and more intelligent Cherokees 
availed themselves of the provision which authorized them to 
emigrate with their families. The first party emigrating under 
the Government terms was in charge of Dr. John S. Young and 
one assistant physician. This party was composed of 468 Chero¬ 
kees and five Creeks. They went from Ross's Landing (near the 
present site of Chattanooga) on March 1, 1837, going down the 
Tennessee River to Decatur, Alabama, where the Indians were 
put on board a railroad train, showing much bewilderment as 
none had ever seen such a wonder before. They were delivered 
by cars to Tuscumbia, going around Muscle Shoals, where they 
were again put on boats and departed for Paducah. These emi¬ 
grants, like those of the other eastern groups, were taken on the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas River and thence to 
Fort Gibson, Among the first emigrants was the family of Major 
Ridge who had selected a settlement two miles above Fort 
Smith. 

Regardless of much pressure brought to bear, less than two 
thousand Cherokees had removed before May 1838, the time 
fixed for their departure. General Winfield Scott who later saw 
service with Gen. Wood in the Mexican war, established Army 
headquarters at New Echota and on May 10, 1839, issued a 
proclamation warning the natives that they must emigrate and 
in haste before another moon had passed. All the arms were 
taken from the Indians and as late as May 1843, thirty-six boxes 
of their guns were in storage at Fort Gibson, having never been 
returned to them. A cronicler of the events connected with the 
removal, among other things, says, “Even the much-sung exile 
of the Acadians falls far behind it in its sum of death and misery.” 
United States troops under Scott's orders were placed through¬ 
out the Cherokee country to search out with rifles and bayonets 
every hidden cabin in the coves and mountain sides, and to seize 
and bring in as prisoners all the occupants, however, or when¬ 
ever they might be found. The men were seized in their fields at 
work; the women were taken from their wheels and the children 
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from their play. In many cases, on turning for one last look at the 
ridge whence they came, they saw their homes in flames, fired 
by the lawless rabble that followed on the heels of the soldiers 
to loot and pillage. Hunts were even made for any graves in 
order to rob them of the silver pendants and other valuables de¬ 
posited with the dead. A Georgia volunteer, later a Colonel in the 
Confederate Army, said, “I fought through the Civil War and 
have seen men shot to pieces and slaughtered by the thousands, 
but the Cherokee removal was the crudest work I ever knew.” 
Later Gen. Scott wrote Nat Smith, superintendent of emigration, 
‘"the distress caused the emigrants by want of their beddings 
cooking utensils, clothes and ponies, I much regret, as also the 
loss of their property in consequence of the hurry of capture and 
removal,” but he blamed the Indians for having faith in John 
Ross to save them. In after years the Indians made a large num¬ 
ber of claims for spoilization, though little was recovered. 

When nearly seventeen thousand Cherokees had been gath¬ 
ered into various stockades, the work of enforced removal West 
began. They were handled through the old agency on the Hiwas- 
see River in Tennessee, through Ross Landing, by Gunter’s Land¬ 
ing and thence West. Trains carried these detachments, about a 
thousand each, after reaching Decatur, to Tuscumbia. These 
trains were so crowded that an observer has said that thirty-two 
cars were necessary to transport the party and no more could be 
employed for want of power in the two locomotive engines. All 
the subsequent transfer of the Cherokees was in the same 
manner, always down the river, around the shoals, and from 
Tuscumbia to Paducah, thence down the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Arkansas, up that stream and to their alloted lands. 

A Georgia militia officer summed up the feeling in Georgia 
as of the 18th of June, 1888, when he concluded his report to 
Governor Gilmer from his headquarters of his military district at 
New Echota, with these words, “Georgia is ultimately in pos¬ 
session of her rights in the Cherokee country.” Some 11,700 
Cherokees were receipted for of 13,149 claimed by John Ross as 
being moved under his supervision. More than four thousand 
died during the course of capture and detention in temporary 
stockades and during the course of the removal. 
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Seminole Removal 

The Seminole, generally referred to as of Florida, were a 
Muskhogean tribe, originally made up of emigrants sometimes 
referred to as the “Castouts” of the Lower Creeks on the Chatta¬ 
hoochee River. They moved into Florida shortly after 1700, and 
were classed by the writers and census takers prior to 1775, as 
Lower Creeks, but about that date they became known as Semi¬ 
nole, which word means “separatist” or “runaway.” This latter 
designation is perhaps derived from the: circumstances cf the 
Creek Indians who had slaves joining escaped slaves in the Span¬ 
ish country, where they became Spanish subjects and enjoyed the 
freedom of that section. The treaty of New York entered into by 
President Washington and General Alexander McGillivray in 
August, 1790, contained a promise by the Creeks to return to the 
whites the Negroes living among the Seminoles, but the Indians 
repudiated the agreement on the claims that they had no control 
over them. Slave raids by Georgians broke the peace of these 
Florida Indians during the years following. Disturbances between 
the south Georgia whites and the Florida Indians occurred in 
1816 and this resulted in the conflict of 1817-1818, when General 
Andrew Jackson and his Tennessee troops, who had been 
joined by the Indians from the Lower Creek country in Alabama 
and Georgia, partially subdued the uprising. Conflicts between 
the whites and the Indians, many of whom never left Florida, 
continued for perhaps fifty years succeeding. The Indians in 
southwest Georgia and north Florida were influenced by British 
traders and General Jackson’s dealings with them were harsh. 
At Fowlstown in 1818, he executed two British subjects, Alexan¬ 
der Arbuthnut and Robert C. Ambrister. 

Under the Removal Act of 1830, Colonel James Gadsden, 
who had served as Andrew Jackson’s adjutant in 1818, was sent 
in 1832, to attempt a treaty with the Seminole and to provide 
for their removal. They finally agreed, on condition that the 
Government would promise to send an exporing party to the 
country of the West offered them. The treaty of Payne’s Landing 
of May 9, 1832, resulted. Major Ethan A. Hitchcock of the United 
States Army, later to serve as Removal Agent, noted in his diary 
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that the treaty of Payne’s Landing of 1832, by which it was at¬ 
tempted to remove the Indians, was a fraud and that they never 
agreed to emigrate. The duplicity and force attempted under 
this so-called agreement resulted in the second Seminole war of 
1836 and 1837, which lasted some nine or ten years. 

The first Seminole emigration was that of the Apalachicola 
band under John Blunt, one of their number, a half breed. He 
had received $3,000 when the treaty was signed and was to have 
$ 10,000 more when he removed his band. These went by way 
of New Orleans but were arrested by one William Beattie, a 
Columbus Georgia citizen, who had a fraudulent claim against 
them. While encamped near New Orleans, on April 8, 1834, 
Beattie secured an attachment for their persons and had their 
headmen thrown in jail. In order to extricate themselves from 
this difficulty, the Indians paid Beattie $2,000 dollars cash and 
delivered him two valuable slaves worth a thousand dollars more. 
This party eventually ascended the Mississippi River to Bayou 
Teche, up by Opelousas, and finally reached their place of des¬ 
tination on Trinity River in Texas, where they joined old Chief 
Red Moccasin, who had gone there years before. Of this group 
of 276, 35 died between the date of the treaty and the migra¬ 
tion; 14 died at Applachacola when being concentrated to be 
sent and only 152 actually reached Texas. John Blunt, him¬ 
self, died shortly after his arrival. 

The final removal of the Seminole was scheduled from 
Tampa Bay where they were to board transports for New Or¬ 
leans in January 1836. The Government agreed to furnish 14,- 
000 hunting shirts for the men and 13,000 yards of plaided 
woolseys for petticoats and wrappers for the women, to in a 
measure give comfort on the trip. The insurrection of Osceola 
at this time is attributed to the incident of the seizure of his 
young wife who was carried off in slavery to be forcibly re¬ 
moved with the natives who had congregated, and to be car¬ 
ried West. Osceola also blamed Wiley Thompson, the United 
States Seminole Agent, for having on an occasion placed him in 
irons. The Indians who objected to being forced to go West, 
under the leadership of Osceola, committed several murders in 
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in the vicinity of Fort King and attacked the party of Major 
Francis L. Dade from Fort Brooke and killed of this company 
eight officers and 102 enlisted men, all but three soldiers. Cap¬ 
tain Hitchcock (the Major who was in command of the removal, 
as set out above) subsequently visited the Fort Brooke battle 
ground and buried the dead. Clashes occurred between the 
hostile Indians and those agreeing to go West over a period of 
some months. Some 407 of Holahte Emathla’s friendly Indians 
agreed in April to go and 382 of them reached Little Rock. Here 
Lieutenant George G. Meade, (of subsequent Gettysburg fame), 
was delegated to escort them. After much hardship, 320 of the 
original party reached their allotted land; 87 died within the 
space of two months. Holati (Holahte) died June 3, 1836, en 
route. 

In order to force the Seminole removal, the Government 
attempted a campaign inaugurated by General Thomas Jesup, 
of destroying; their towns and stores of coontie root, of which 
they made bread, killing their cattle, capturing the ponies and 
otherwise harassing them to force them to surrender and be 
moved. The Government made efforts to secure the services 
of the Indians of other tribes to come to Florida and hunt the 
Seminole from their hiding places and force them to go West. 
Some 900 Shawnees, Delewares, Kickapoo, Sauk, Foxes and 
Choctaws, volunteered for that purpose. The Cherokees who 
had volunteered to trick the Seminole to carry out the confer- 
. ence of Mikanopy and General Jesup, were mortified and repu¬ 
diated their agreement. Osceola, born near Franklin, in the 
present Macon county, Alabama, who had gone to Florida per¬ 
haps prior to the Creek war of 1814, (as he is not known to 
have served therein) led hostile parties and the Army sought 
most to capture him. In March 1837, Jesup had made a treaty 
with the Indians through which Mikanopy, Jumper and Alliga¬ 
tor agreed to remove their people West. They promised to set 
out by October 1st. When that time arrived they were not 
willing to go. On the 20th of October, Osceola and a party of 
his warriors desired a conference with General Jesup when it 
was his intention to work out an agreement concerning the 
slaves and other matters relatives to removal. General Jesup 
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arranged for the meeting but was not present. He directed 
General Hernandez to negotiate the agreement and while it was 
in progress, a considerable body of troops surrounded the In¬ 
dians and made them all prisoners. Osceola and his delegation 
were confined at St. Augustine for a time when they were later 
carried to Fort Moultrie, of Charleston, S. C. After confine¬ 
ment here for a month, 220 of them were transported on March 
12, 1838, by steamers through New Orleans and to the West. 
Osceola died there January 30. Mr. George Catlin, the cele- 
brated artist, reached Fort Moultrie on January 17, with the 
intention of painting a portrait of the Seminole Chiefs. He suc¬ 
ceeded in making a likeness of Osceola who was too ill to have 
it finished in the manner Catlin desired, but it is one of the dis¬ 
tinguished paintings of its day. 

Subsequent to the capture of Mikanopy and Osceola, the 
Indians sought an agreement with General Jesup’s troops to end 
the campaign but they expressed a desire not to go West. Army 
records show some statistics of the receipt of captured ones 
who reached their new homes. Arriving there in June 1838 
were 116; 66 on August 5, of that year; 272 in January 1839 and 
204 in April. General Jesup’s records show that 1955 Seminole 
were actually captured and several hundred killed. Of the em¬ 
igrated Seminole, were a number of Negroes and Spaniards 
who had intermarried with the natives. Many of the Negroes 
who were being transported West never reached the country 
as they were bought by slave traders en route. As late as Feb¬ 
ruary 1839, the Seminole were being ^transported in unsea¬ 
worthy boats and during passage many lost their lives on ac¬ 
count of explosions and other accidents. During the summer 
of 1841, 200 were started West, and 197 were delivered at Fort 
Gibson. As of March 21, 1842, General Taylor estimated that 
2833 had been removed and located. Their lands were in the 
vicinity of Fort Gibson, and on Little River. 

The last of the emigrating Seminole was the Pascofa, this 
company being transported by Col. Hitchcock. The Govern¬ 
ment estimated that there were 1500 white soldiers killed dur¬ 
ing the uprising in Florida, due to the determination of the In- 
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dians not to be forced to move West, and that twenty million 
dollars in property, much suffering and misery among the war¬ 
riors, and a large mortality among the natives likewise resulted. 
The last party carried West under Col. Hitchcock, left in 1842, 
by Pensacola and New Orleans and arrived April 26, on the 
Mississippi River, thence were carried to their permanent homes. 
The Government attempted in 1856 to take a party of Western 
Seminole to Florida to influence the remaining members of that 
tribe there to agree to go West. Not much resulted. Of the 
hostile group still left in Florida, one hundred and sixty-five 
were removed as of that date and arrived safely in the West. 
There are about six hundred Seminoles still living in the Florida 
Everglades on lands set apart for them by the State and Gov¬ 
ernment. These people still bitterly resent the cruelties and in¬ 
justice imposed upon their ancestors through the western re¬ 
moval and are slow to avail themselves of the education and 
other civilizing agencies provided them by the Government. 

COMMISSION TO THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

Congress in 1893 authorized the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes which had been removed from 
their homes to the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. Grover 
Cleveland was President at the time and appointed the Com¬ 
mission which at first consisted of three members but was later 
enlarged to five. The headquarters of the Commission were at 
Muscogee, Oklahoma. The Commission was instructed to ne¬ 
gotiate with the Five Civilized Tribes, the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, for the extinguishment 
of the communal title to the land and its allotment in severalty, 
and for the dissolution of the tribal government looking forward 
toward their ultimate absorption into the United States as a Terri¬ 
tory or State. The Commission had no authority but was directed 
to induce the Indians to consent to these changes on terms which 
should be just and equable to all, binding after due ratification 
both by the Indians and the United States. 

When these tribes were removed from the east they were 
given special titles to the land in the form of patents and their 
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governments, modeled closely after those of the States, were 
recognized and established by treaties under which they were 
required to hold the land in common for the use of the whole 
tribe and to secure its exclusive use to the Indians. To this end 
the United States guaranteed the title and the exclusive use of 
the land to the Indians. Their already advanced civilization 
was still further developed, but in time the Indians disregarded 
the treaties and invaded white settlemnts both by intermarriage 
and through commerce. A dominant class of mixed bloods ap¬ 
propriated to their own benefit large tracts of land and their 
exclusive privileges through manipulations of the governments. 
The peculiar local conditions encouraged great lawlessness. More 
than 250,000 white settlers had no control nor protection of law 
whatever as the United States courts had very little jurisdiction 
over the Indians and the Indian courts had no jurisdiction over 
the whites. The Commission requested a hearing from each 
Nation in turn and urged it to treat with the United States, 
finally making the same offer to a general convention. While 
the proposal was received with some favor persistent misinter¬ 
pretation of the purpose and proposals of the United States by 
the favored class created prejudice among the ignorant Indians 
and overtures were refused. As the internal conditions grew 
worse the situation became a menace to the surrounding coun¬ 
try. The United States was compelled to resume its right of 
protection and control which it had hitherto held in abeyance. 

In 1898 Congress passed a law providing that in case no 
agreements could be reached the Indians should be abolished 
or cur tail the jurisdiction and giving the Commission authority 
to allot the land and otherwise to proceed with the work for 
which it was created. The land of the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws was held in combat but agreements were necessary with 
each government. It was not until 1900 that an agreement 
passed the Creek Council which was ratified by Congress. Agree¬ 
ments with the Cherokees made in 1899 and 1900 failed either 
in Congress or in the Cherokee Council and another agreement 
was sought by the Cherokees in 1901 but too late, the allotment 
proceeded under the Act of Congress passed in 1898. Allot¬ 
ment began among the Creeks n 1899, the Seminoles in 1901 and 
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in the other Nations in 1903. Congress also provided that the 
Commission should make citizenship rolls for each tribe, con¬ 
taining lists of such Indians as were justly entitled to share in 
the division of the land. Two hundred thousand claims were 
presented of which 90,000 were allowed. These decisions in¬ 
cluded the accounts of the Mississippi Choctaws, the care of the 
freedmen who had been owned as slaves by these Indians and 
after the Civil War granted citizenship, and several other dif¬ 
ferent accounts. The Commission was required to allot the land 
according to its value but this differed greatly on account of 
the coal, asphalt and other minerals, of the valuable timber, of 
its great agricultural possibilities and of its large towns with 
flourishing business interests. It was therefore necessary to de¬ 
termine the value of each quarter section. The Commission sur¬ 
veyed the country, appraised these values, decided and carried 
out plans for the equitable adjustments of the town sites and 
made triplicate records of all these matters. This work from 
1898 to 1905 occupied a large clerical force, at one time amount¬ 
ing to 500 persons. 

In 1903 charges were made by the Indian Rights Associa¬ 
tion that the members and officers of the Commission had 
used their positions to advance their private interests. Presi¬ 
dent Theodore Roosevelt appointed Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte 
and Clinton R. Woodruff to investigate these charges. Their 
report, while advising circumspection in these particulars, ex¬ 
onerated the Commission from all malfeasance. There were 
justly distributed among 90,000 heirs a total of 20,000,000 acres 
of land; the interests of 600,000 other inhabitants were served, 
and the enormous amount of labor connected therewith was 
successfully carried on under difficult conditions of many kinds. 
The work of allotment occupied about seven years and was ac¬ 
complished at a cost equivalent to lOcts an acre for the land al- 
loted. Thus by the work of the Commission from 1893 to 1905, 
five governments with their executive, legislative and judicial 
machinery were successfully transformed into a constituent part 
of the United States by transactions which secured all their 
chief rights and promoted their highest welfare, as well as con¬ 
tributing to the best interest of the whole country. 
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INDIAN TRIBES AND TOWNS IN ALABAMA 


(Part I of this article describes the aborigines of our country, their 
origin, habits, skills, religion and the like, but Part II is specifically con¬ 
cerned with the Indian tribes and towns in Alabama and. is reproduced 
from the scholarly work by the late Thomas M. Owen, HISTORY OF 
ALABAMA AND DICTIONARY OF ALABAMA BIOGRAPHY. M. B. O.) 

Indian Tribes 

Apalachee. A native tribe of Florida, originally seated in 
the region of the north bay of that name, extending from Pensa¬ 
cola east to Ocilla River. They belonged to the great Muskhogean 
stock, and their language shows a close relationship to the Choc¬ 
taw. 

They are first referred to in Cabeza de Vaca in 1628, when 
their chief town in the'vicinity of the present Tallahassee, Fla., 
was visited by Panpilo de Narvaez. Here DeSoto later passed the 
winter of 1539-1540. Both De Narvaez and DeSoto found in 
them valiant fighters. In the 17th century these Indians were 
brought under Spanish domination, and, by means of missions 
established here and there, many became Catholics. The Apala¬ 
chee language was reduced in writing, texts of which are still 
extant. In 1702 the Spaniards incited them to war against the 
Carolinians, but through the aid of the Creeks they were badly 
defeated and large numbers killed. In 1704 they were in turn 
attacked by a force of Carolinians, and the tribe largely de¬ 
stroyed. Under two chiefs a band sought the protection of the 
French at Mobile, and they were, by Bienville, assigned lands be¬ 
tween the Mobilians and* the Tohomes. Here they remained for 
years, but after the treaty of 1763 they followed the French to 
Louisiana. 

References. —Lowery, Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States (1907), pp. 28-31; Fairbanks, Florida (1871); 
Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek Indians (1884), vol. 1, 
p. 76; Margry, Decouvertes , vol, 5, pp. 461, 485-487, Ship, DeSoto 
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and Florida (1881), pp, 306, 308, 338-340; Desoto, Narratives 
(Trailmakers series, vol. 1, p. 47, vol. 2, pp. 7, 18; Handbook of 
American Indians (1907), vol. 1, pp. 67-68; American Antiquar¬ 
ian, 1891, vol. 13, p. 173; McCrady, History of South Carolina 
(1901), vol. 1, pp. 392-394; Carroll, Historical Collections of 
South Carolina (1836), vol. 2, p. 348; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile 
(1910). 

Chattos. A small coast tribe, of the Muskoogean linguistic 
stock. Although the name bears a resemblance, they are wholly - 
distinct from, and are not to be confused with the Choctaws. 

The first record of the Chattos is as a small tribe in Florida, 
whence they were driven by the Spaniards in 1708. The fugitives, 
men, women, and children came to Fort Louis de la Mobile, and 
begged D'Artaguette and Bienville for lands, upon which they 
might settle. They were given a tract of land on the site of the 
present city of Mibile, but in 1709, Bienville having determined 
to change the site of the fort, removed them to another point, 
two leagues lower down on Dog River. Fort Louis was in 1711 
erected on the lands originally assigned to the Chattos. 

This tribe in its personal names, showed the evidences of 
social contact with the Spaniards. Some of the names assigned 
to them, as appears from the Catholic Church register in the 
cathedral at Mobile, are Ouan, or Juan, the name of their chief, 
Pharesco, a corruption of Francisco, Domingo, Lucia, Maria and 
Theresa. 

Numerically the tribe was never strong, and some time 
after 1822 was absorbed or incorporated into six towns divisions 
of the Choctaws. In 1720 they numbered three hundred mem¬ 
bers, with forty cabins. In 1805 they had thirty warriors; and in 
1822 Morse’s report to the Secretary of War gives them a total 
population of two hundred and forty. According to Baudrey de 
Lozieres, they spoke the Choctaw language. They were always 
great friends of the French, and nearly all were adherents of the 
Catholic faith. 
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481, 482; Pickett, History of Alabama (Owens ed., 1900), p. 118; 
Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910) pp. 113, 137; Swanton, Indian 
Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43, 1911), pp. 8, 9, 32, 
42, 45; and Manuscript data in the Alabama Department of Ar¬ 
chives and History. 

Chickasato 1 .— An important Muskhogean tribe, closely re¬ 
lated to the Choctaws in language and customs, although the two 
tribes were mutually hostile. Established from tradition, the earli¬ 
est habitat traceable for the Chickasaws is North Mississippi. 
Their main landing place on the Mississippi River was at Chicka¬ 
saw Bluff, now the site of Memphis, Tenn., whence a trail more 
than 160 miles long led to other villages. They had two other 
landing places further up the Mississippi. 

The war-like Chickasaws claimed other territory for beyond 
the narrow limits of their villages, and extending on the north to 

the confluence of the Ohio with the Tennessee Paver. They also 

¥ 

claimed a large area north of the Tennessee to the ridge between 
Duck River and the Cumberland to the headwaters of Duck 
River and South'to Chickasaw Old Fields, on the Tennessee, 
thence along an indeterminate southeast line to the Mississippi. 
This claim was admitted by the Cherokees. 

The Chickasaws were noted from remote times for their 
bravery, independence and war-like disposition. They were con¬ 
stantly fighting with the neighboring tribes; sometimes with the 
Choctaws and Creeks, then with the Cherokee and other tribes. 
They were constant enemies of the French—a feeling intensified 
by the intrigues of the British Territory and their hatred of the 
Choctaws who had entered into friendly relations with the 
French colonists. The Chickasaws urged the Natchez to resist the 
French encroachments, and gave shelter to them when driven 
from their home. They combined with the Cherokees about 1715, 


9 


1 Handbook of American Indians. 
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and drove thhe Shawnees from their home on the Cumberland, 
and in 1769 routed, at Chickasaw Old Fields, three former 
Cherokee allies. 

Their relations with the United States began with the Hope- 
well Treaty in 1786, when their boundary on the north was fixed 
at the Ohio River. They begin to emigrate west of the Mississippi 
as early as 1822, and the treaties for the removal of those who 
remained in their old seats were made in 1832 and 1834. By the 
treaties of 1855 their lands in Indian Territory were definitely 
separated from those of the Choctaws with which they had be¬ 
fore been included. The manners and customs of the Chickasaws 
differ little from the Choctaws, and the principal difference be¬ 
ing the more sedentary habits and greater devotion to agricul¬ 
tural pursuits by the Choctaws on the one hand and the more 
turbulent, restless and war-like disposition of the Chickasaws on 
the other. 

Chickianose. The Indian designation of a settlement at the 
modern Gulf Port in Sumter County, on the Tombigbee River. 
The word is Choctaw, that is Sheki anusi, or anosi, meaning "Buz¬ 
zards there sleep,” that is,, "Buzzards Roost.” Bluff Port on La 
Tourette’s map of Mississippi, is called Buzzard Roost Bluff, a 
translation of the Choctaw name for the locality. 

Reference.— Romans, Florida (1776), p. 325. 

Creeks ,—The largest division of the Muskhogean family 
were the Creeks. 1 They received their name from the English on 
account of the numerous streams in their country. During the 
early historic times the Creeks occupied the greater portion of 
Alabama and Georgia, residing chiefly on the Coosa and Talla¬ 
poosa Rivers, the two largest tributaries of the Alabama River 
and on Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers. They claimed the terri¬ 
tory on the east from the Savannah to St, Johns River and all the 
Islands, thence to Apalache Bay and from this line northward to 
the mountains. The South portion of this territory was held by 

Handbook of the American Indians, 
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dispossession of the earlier Florida tribes. They sold to Great 
Britain at an early date their territory between Savannah and 
Ogeechee Rivers all the coast to St. Johns River and all the is¬ 
lands up to tide water reserving for themselves certain islands 
from Pipe Makers Bluff to Savannah. Thus occupying a leading 
position among the Muskhogean tribes the Creeks were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous and powerful to resist attacks from the northern 
tribes such as the Cataba, Iroquois, Shawnee and Cherokee, after 
they had united in a confederacy which they did at an early 
date. Nothing certain can be said of their previous condition or 
of the time when the confederacy was established, but it appears 
from the narratives of De Soto's expedition that leagues among 
several of these towns existed in 1540 over which head chiefs 
presided. For more than a century before their removal to the 
west, the Creek confederacy occupied some fifty towns in which 
were spoken six distinct languages. Three of these were of Musk¬ 
hogean stock. The others were entirely alien incorporations. 
About half the confederacy spoke the Muskhogean language 
which thus constituted the ruling language and gave name to the 
confereracy. The meaning of the word is unknown. The history of 
the Creeks begins with the appearance of De Soto's army in their 
country in 1540. These Spanish explorers left the Indians in a 
’ deplorable condition. 


The Creeks came prominently into history as allies of the 
English in the Apalachee wars of 1703-08, and from that period 
continued almost uniformly as allies of the South Carolina and 
Georgia colonies while hostile to the Spaniards of Florida. The 
only serious revolt of the Creeks against the Americans took 
place in 1813-14 during the Creek Indian War in which General 
Andrew Jackson took the leading part in their defeat. 

The Creek woman was short in stature but well formed 
while the warrior according to Alabama's historian, Albert J. 
Pickett, “was larger than the ordinary race of Europeans often 
above six feet in height, but was invariably well formed, erect in 
his carriage, and graceful in every movement. They were proud, 
haughty, and arrogrant; brave and valliant in war." 
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As a people they were more than usually devoted to decora¬ 
tion and ornament; they were fond of music. Ball play was their 
important game. Marriage outside the clan was the rule. Adultery 
by the wife was punished by the relatives of the husband. Des¬ 
cent was in the female line. In government it was a general rule 
that where one or more clans occupied a town they consti¬ 
tuted a tribe under an elected chief who was advised by the 
council of the town in all important matters while the council 
appointed thhe "great warrior.” They usually buried their dead 
in a square pit under the bed where the deceased lay in his 
house. Certain towns were consecrated to peace ceremonies and 
were known as "white towns,” while others set apart for war 
ceremonials were designated as "red towns.” They had several 
orders of chiefly rank. Their religious ceremony was the 
annual busk of which the lighting of the new fire and the drink¬ 
ing of the black drink were important accompaniments. 

The early statistics of Creek population are based on mere 
estimates. In the latter quarter of the 18th century the Creek 
population may have been about 20,000 occupying from forty 
to sixty towns. Estimates made after the removal to Indian Terri¬ 
tory (Oklahoma) place the population between 15,000 and 
20,000. In 1904 the "Creeks by blood” living in the Creek Na¬ 
tion, numbered 9,905, while Creek freedmen aggregated 5,473. 
The number of acres of their reservation in 1885 was 3,215,395, 
of which only a portion was tillable and 90,000 were actually 
cultivated. In 1907 there were 49 Creek townships of which three 
were inhabited solely by Negroes. 

Koasati — An Upper Creek tribe speaking a dialect almost 
identical with Alibamu and evidently nothing more than a large 
division of that people. The name appears to contain the word 
for cane or reed. During the middle and latter part of the 18th 
century the Koasati lived apparently in one principal village on 
the right bank of the Alabama River, three miles below the con¬ 
fluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa where the modern town of 
Coosada perpetuates their name. 
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Mobilians, Naniabas , and Tohomes. Three small coast tribes, 
of the Muskhogean group, or linguistic stock. They are of Choc¬ 
taw lineage. Their seats were in south Alabama, among the 
lower Alabama, the Tombigbee and the Mobile Rivers. These 
tribes living near each other, and with a language substantially in 
common, were held together in a league, or loose confederacy, 
and had an inter-tribal council. They are reported as thrifty and 
industrious farmers, as having on several occasions supplied the 
French with corn; and their relations with their white neighbors 
were always friendly. About a hundred years ago they lost their 
identity by absorption with the Choctaw nation. 

In 1700 the three tribes are given 600 warriors; in 1702,, 
350 warriors and 350 families, and in 1758, 100 warriors, includ¬ 
ing some of the Chattos. These figures are given comparatively. 

Mobilians. -The most important of these three small tribes 

was the. Mobilians, now quite definitely known to have been the 
descendants of the Maubilas of the De Soto period. Prof. H. S. 
Halbert is authority for the statement that in all probability the 
Indian town of Nanipacna (q. v.) contained a remnant of the 
people residing in the town destroyed by De Soto in 1540. It 
is of interest to note that De Crenay’s map of 1733 places Les 
Vieux Mobiliens, “The Old Mobilians,” in the same locality, on 
the east side of the Alabama River, and just below the influx of 
the Pine Barren Creek. This location as given by De Crenay 
was evidently their habitat before their removal further south. 

Their last homes in Alabama were on both sides of the Mo- 
ble River, and in its islands. Their main formation was on the 
east side of the river six miles above Fort Mobile. They kept 
up their tribal organization until 1765. To them must be as¬ 
signed all the place names on the Alabama River significant in 
the Choctaw language, that are found recorded on D’Anville’s 
map, 1732, and De Crenay’s map, 1733. This evidence of the 
M’obilian dialect of the Choctaw to the east led to its adoption 
as the trade language, or medium of intercommunication by all 
the southern tribes from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi 
River. There is strong inferential evidence that this language 
was used in the days of De Soto, and was doubtless in use cen¬ 
turies before the coming of the Spaniards. 
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Father Alexander Huve, July 27, 1715, at Fort Louis de la 
Mobile, baptized an Indian, to whom was given the. name Jean 
Louis Mauvila, “ou comme Ton dit vulgairement Mobilienne 
nation/' This name, Mauvila, is here noted as the form of the 
tribal name used by themselves, and as it sounded to the ears of 
Father Huve a Frenchman. It is however more than likely that 
the natives used a “w” instead of a small “v”, making the pro¬ 
nunciation of the name sound as if written Mo-wil-a, since the 
letter “v” does not exist in the Choctaw-Muscogee dialects. It 
may here be .noted also that the word Mobile is called Mo-il-a, 
by the modern Choctaws. 

Naniabas. -The name of this tribe is also written Nanna 

Hubba, meaning “fish-eaters,” and they were known descriptive¬ 
ly as Les Gens de la Fourche, “The people of the fork.” They 
lived .on the west side of the Tombigbee just above the junction , 
with the Alabama River, and their settlements apparently extend¬ 
ed as far north as Bates Creek. Their principal village was at 
Nannahubba Bluff, which will always locally perpetuate their 
presence in the State. Like the Mobilians they kept up an in¬ 
dependent tribal organization, although they federated both with 
that tribe and with the Tohomes. Hamilton is authority for the 
statement that “their mounds are still seen in the woods, and 
bones are found about the Seaboard wharf. Arrow heads 
abounded back of Beaufort’s Landing, on the line between Mo¬ 
bile and Washington Counties, and a little bronze pot has been 
picked up not far away. 

Tohomes .—This tribe, one of the small group of coast In- 
dans, lived on the west side of the Tombigbee, their habitat be¬ 
ing apparently bounded on the north by Bassett’s Creek. Earlier 
writers often confuse them with their neighbors, the Mobilians 
and the Nunnahubbas. Iberville classes them with the former. 
They appear to have lost their identity after 1711 when Fort 
Louis was moved to the present site of Mobile, and were prob¬ 
ably absorbed with the Mobilians. The name is sometimes 
written Thomez, 
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References. —Margry Decouvertes (1880), vol. 4, pp. 427, 
429, 504, 512, 514, 517, 531, 594, 602; Ibid (1883), vol 5, pp. 
427, 429, 477, 478; Romans, Florida , p. 331; La Harper s "Jour¬ 
nal,” in French, Historical Collections of Louisiana (1851), vol. 
3, p. 34; Mississippi Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 239. 

Natchez. Branches of the well-known Natchesan linguis¬ 
tic family or stock, who after their wars with the French, mi¬ 
grated to the Creek country and formed towns and settlements. 
This tribe is found originally on the Mississippi River, in the 
vicinity of the city which bears its name. They numbered a 
large population about 1700. The French waged wars with 
them successfully in 1716, 1722 and 1729. In the year follow¬ 
ing the last war the Natchez abandoned their villages and took 
refuge among other tribes. The Tensaws were also of Natchez 
stock. The unidentified town of Wihasha was settled by the 
Chickasaws and Natchez. 

The principal body of the refugees settled in Talladega 
County, on Tallasseehatchee Creek, a tributary of the Coosa. It 
appears that the first comers settled among the Abikudshi. 
Later, on the arrival of other refugees, they located a town, to 
which the name Natche was given, 5 miles above Abikudshi, 
and extending irregularly for 2 miles on the rich flat below the 
fork, and across the creek between two small mountains. The 
town was situated on Tallasseehatchee Creek, sometimes called 
Natche. 

Hawkins describes the town as follows: 

"Nau-chee; On Nauchee creek, five miles above Aube-coo- 
che, below the fork of the creek, on a rich flat of land, of a mile 
in width, between two small mountains. This flat extends from 
the town three-quarters of a mile above the town house. The 
settlements are scattered on both sides of the creek for two 
miles; they have no worm fences, and but little stock. One chief, 
a brother of Chin-a-be, has a large stock of hogs, and had ninety 
fit for market, in 1798. 
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“This town is the remains of the Nat-chez who lived on the 
Mis-sis-sip-pi. They estimate their number of gunmen at one 
hundred; but they are, probably, not more than fifty. The land, 
off from the mountains, is rich; the flats on the streams are 
large and very rich; the high, waving country is very healthy 
and well watered; cane grows on the creeks, reed on the branch¬ 
es, and pea-vine on the flats and hill sides. The Indians get the 
root they call tal-e-wau, in this neighborhood; which the wo¬ 
men mix with bears’ oil, to redden their hair.” 

The date of the coming of the Natchez among the Creeks 
is not accurately recorded. Gen. Woodward says they were es¬ 
tablished in the Upper Creek Nation in 1756. Swan writing in 
1791 says that they “joined the Creeks about 50 years since, after 
being driven out from Louisiana, and added considerably to the 
confederative body.” Milfort describes the village as situated 
at the foot of two mountains, remarkable for their height and 
sugar loaf form. The small stream referred to, south of and 
along which the town was located, is an insignificant stream, 
flowing at the foot of two mountains. These mountains are 
now known locally as Andeluvia. 

The sketch from Hawkins should indicate their strength. 
Swan’s comment would lead to the inference that the influence 
of the Natchez among the Creeks was good. The Dog Warrior 
was one of their chiefs. In speaking of Abikudshi, the Indian 
town to the west, Hawkins refers to certain information “ob¬ 
tained from Co-tau-la Tus-he-ki-ah Mic-co, an old and respect¬ 
able chief descended from Nauchee,” which would suggest a 
Natchez intermarriage during their residence in the town. 

In the Creek War of 1813-14 they did not join the hostiles. 
In 1832 they migrated with the creeks to the Indian Territory 
west. 

In the Alabama Department of Archives and History is a 
copy of the history of the Creek or Ispocoga Indians, prepared 
by George Stiggins, one of the tribe. In the manuscript, he 
traces his origin, and gives much aboriginal history of this re¬ 
gion. 
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See Abikudshi; Tensas; Wihasha. 

References .—Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 404; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country (1848), p. 42; Handbook of American Indians ( 1910), 
vol. 2, p. 35; Bureau of American Ethnology, Nineteenth annual 
report (1900), p. 509; Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), p. 79; 
Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Ad¬ 
jacent Coast (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43, 
1911), pp. 252-257. 
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Oklafalaya. -(The long people). One of the three great 

divisions into which the Choctaws were divided for at least a 
third of the century before their removal to the Indian Terri¬ 
tory. Originally it may have been the name of a town, extend¬ 
ed in time to include all the settlements in the region in which 
it was situated. 

Pacana .-A small tribe of unknown affinity, but probably 

belonging to the same group as the Alibamu as one of those 
incorporated with the Muscogee ojc Creek confederacy. Pacana 
4 old town” was located on the east side of the lower Coosa 
River, Alabama. In connection with several other small tribes 
in the French interest that crossed the Mississippi on the with¬ 
drawal of the French from the Alabama region in 1764, and in 
1805 were living in Louisiana. They spoke a language different 
from those around them but using also the Mobilian trade jargon. 

Seminole. —A Muscogee tribe of Florida, originally made 
up of immigrants from the Lower Creek towns on Chattahoo¬ 
chee River, who moved down into Florida following the destruc¬ 
tion of the Apalache and other native tribes. They were at first 
classed with the Lower Creeks, but began to be known under 
their present name about 1775. 

The Seminole, before the removal of the main body to the 
Indian Territory (Oklahoma) consisted chiefly of descendants 
of Muscogee or Creeks from the Lower Creek towns, with a 
considerable number of refugees from the upper Creeks after 
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the Creek Indian War, together with the remnants of Yamasee 
and other conquered tribes. There was a large Negro element 
among them made up of runaway slaves. 

While still under Spanish rule the Seminoles became in¬ 
volved in hostility with the United States, particularly in the 
War of 1812, and again in 1817-18, the latter being known as 
the first Seminole War. This war was quelled by General An¬ 
drew Jackson who invaded Florida with a force exceeding 3,000 
men, as the result of which Spain ceded the Territory to the 
United States in 1819. By treaty of Fort Moultrie in 1823 the 
Seminole ceded most of their lands excepting the central res¬ 
ervation, but on account of the pressure from the border popula¬ 
tion for their complete removal another treaty was negotiated 
in 1832 by which they were bound to remove beyond the Miss¬ 
issippi within three years. The treaty was repudiated by a large 
proportion of the tribe who under the leadership of the cele¬ 
brated Osceola, at once prepared for resistance. Thus began 
the second Seminole War in 1835, with the killing of Emathla, 
the principal signer of the removal treaty and of General A. R. 
Thompson, who had been instrumental in applying the proposal 
to those who had opposed the arrangement. The war lasted 
nearly eight years, ending in August 1842, with the practical 
expatriation of the tribe from Florida for the west but at the cost 
of near 1,500 American troops and the expenditure of twenty 
millions of dollars. One incident was the massacre of Major F. 
L. Dade's command of 100 men only one escaping alive. The 
Seminole Negroes took an active part throughout the war. 

* 

Those removed to Oklahoma were subsequently organized 
into the Seminole Nation" as one of the so called Five Civilized 
Tribes. In general condition and advancement they are put on 
a level with their neighbors and kinsmen of the Creek Nation. 
In common with the other tribes they were party to the agree¬ 
ment for the opening of their lands to settlement and their 
tribal government came to an end in March 1906, In 1908 they 
were reported officially to number 2,138 largely mixed with 
Negro blood in addition to 986 Seminole freedmen. A refugee 
band of Seminoles, or some Seminole Negroes, is also on the 
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Mexican side of the Rio Grande in the neighborhood of Eagle 
Pass, Texas. The Seminoles still residing in the South part of 
Florida officially estimated at 358 in 1900 and in the early 
1940’s probably above 500. Eleven hundred Seminoles were 
carried away from Florida in the western migration in the 
1830’s, 4,000 of whom died on the way. The Government has 
secured to them reservations on which they live under the op¬ 
eration of their own tribal laws. In general characteristics they 
resemble the Creeks from whom they are descended. 

Shawnees, or Shaioanagi, or Sauwanogees. Groups or de¬ 
tachments of a branch of the great Central Algonquin linguistic 
stock, residing in towns within the limits of the piesent State, 
and constituting a part of the Creek Confederacy. Individual 
members of this people resided in Creek towns in many parts 
of the country, as at Ikanatchaka, or the Holy Ground, but they 
largely occupied their own towns and were governed by their 
own tribal laws, customs and practices. They were of strong, 
resolute and resourceful character, and their piesence among 
the Creeks was by no means negative. They participated in the 
National Councils, joined in the wars, and had a veiy real pait 
in. shaping National policy. Their chiefs were usually the un¬ 
compromising foes of the settlers. The Prophet Francis was of 
Shawnee stock, as was also Savannah Jack. 

It was probable that following the Creek War of 1813-14, 
the Shawnees gradually migrated from the state. There are no 
Shawnee towns named in the list of Creek towns in 1832. Two of 
their towns were Ikanhatki and Sawanogi, separate sketches of 
which are given in their appropriate places. The four noted be¬ 
low, however, are without special names, and are therefoie Heat¬ 
ed as a part of the tribal title. 

(1) On Delisle’s map, 1707, there is a Shawnee town, 
‘'Chaouanous,” on the west side of Tallapoosa River, apparently 
at or near the influx of Elkhatchee. It may be considered ceitain 
that this town was undoubtedly made up of Shawnees from the 
Cumberland Valley, as during the early years of the eighteenth 
century the Shawnees gradually withdrew from that region on 
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account of wars with the Cherokees. Apart from its location on 
Delisle’s map nothing further is known. 

(2) On Belen’s map of 1744 there is a Shawnee town, “Sava- 
noes” on the west bank of Chattahoochee River, apparently in 
Russell County. This Shawnee settlement, spelled “Savanoes,” is 
also on Gibson and Bowen s map, 1763, in the same vicinity, but 
on the east side of the Chattahoochee River. 

(3) On Mitchell’s map, 1755, appears a Shawnee town, 
“Sauwanoos,” on what is certainly the waters of Tallasseehatehee 
Creek in Talladega County, with the legend, “from the Ohio.” 
Adair, in enumerating the Creek towns, evidently refers to this 
town, when he adds, “with them also one town of the Sha-wa- 
no.” This same town must be the one noted in the French census 
as Chalakagay, as having 50 warriors and 25 leagues distant from 
Fort Toulouse. As Kusa and Abikudshi are both recorded as 25 
leagues from Fort Toulouse, it is likely that this town was a few 
miles east of Abikudshi, and situated on Wewoke Creek, a tribu¬ 
tary of Tallasseehatchee. Such a location would harmonize with 
its position on Mitchell’s map, and with the 25 leagues distance 
from Fort Toulouse, as recorded by the French census. 

(4) Under the form Savannas, a Shawnee settlement is 
found on a map’published in “The American Register,” (London, 
1762), vol. 1, and placed on the east side of the Alabama River, 
in the vicinity of Montgomery, either above or below. In Bowen 
and Gibson this town with this spelling appears in the same 
locality. 

4 

References.— Handbook of American Ethnology (1907), pp. 
530-538; American Register (London, 1762), vol. 1, map. 

Tawasa— A Muskhogean tribe first referred to by De Soto’s 
chroniclers in the middle of the 16th century as Toasi and lo¬ 
cated in the neighborhood of the Tallapoosa River. Subsequently 
they moved southeast and constituted one of the tribes to which 
the name “Apalachicola” was given by the Spaniards, About 1705 
attacks by the Alibamu and Creeks compelled them to leave this 
region also and to seek protection near the French fort at Mobile. 
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Tensas.—A small coast tribe of the Natchez group, or linguis¬ 
tic stock. These Indians were living on Lake St. Joseph, Tensas 
Parish, La., in 1682 when they were visited by La Salle and 
Tonti. They were again visited by Tonti in 1686, and the third 
time in 1690. In 1698 a mission was established among the Ten¬ 
sas, in charge of Father De Montigny. At that date they num¬ 
bered about 700. The next year Father De Montigny left them 
to labor among their kinsmen, the Natchez. From the positive 
statements made by him and by St. Cosme, the Tensas and 
Natchez spoke the same language. 

In 1706, the Tensas were forced to abandon their ancient 
homes by the hostile Chickasaws and Yazoos. They found a wel¬ 
come in the Bayou Goula Village, in the present Iberville Parish, 
La., but soon afterwards they arose against their unsuspecting 
hosts, slew nearly all of them and took possession of their village. 
Later they fled southward and formed a settlement on the right 
bank of the Mississippi. Still later, on account of wars with the 
Houmas, they moved to Bayou Manshac, whence in 1715 they 
were carried by the French to Mobile, and a place assigned to 
them two leagues above the fort. They subsequently moved 
across the river, on which they resided, and to which their name 
was given. Here they so increased that they numbered 100 ca¬ 
bins. They never became Christianized, but always adhered 
strongly to their ancestral worship. In 1764, after very nearly a 
half century in what is now Alabama, they followed their French 
friends across the Mississippi River, and again settled in Louis- 
ana. 


References.— Margry, Decouvertes (1876), vol. 1, pp. 567, 
600-602; Ibid (1878), vol. 3^ p. 556; French, Historical Collec¬ 
tions of Louisiana (1846), vol. 1, p. 62; Swanton, Indian Tribes 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 43, 1911, pp. 21, 22, 264, 265, 270- 
272. 


Yamasee.— A tribe of the Choctaw-Muskhogean linguistic 
stock, associated at various times with the history of South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. It is first found in historic 
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times in Florida, and along the coast region and the islands of 
south Georgia. After conflicts with the Spaniards, during the 
sixteenth century, they fled to the English colony of South Caro¬ 
lina, where they were given lands. After some years they or¬ 
ganized with other Indians against the colonists, killed the trad¬ 
ers, and engaged in a general massacre of the settlers along the 
Carolina frontier. On being defeated the Yamasees were driven 
out of the colony, and they again retired to Florida. Some took 
refuge with the Catawba Indians. They had various vicissitudes, 
and small settlements were evidently established among the 
Creeks and in other parts of the then Louisiana. 

On DeLisle’s map of 1707 Amassi is laid down east of the 
Alibamos, apparently in the mid-country between the Alabama 
and the Chattahoochee Rivers. In 1727 the Catholic church reg¬ 
isters at Mobile show the baptism of Francoise, a Hiamase refu¬ 
gee among the Apalaches of St. Louis. Hamilton notes a settle¬ 
ment in 1744 at the mouth of Deer River, called Yamane, which 
he says were probably Yamasees. On Mitchell’s map, 1755, the 
Massee are placed on the east side of the Tallapoosa just below 
Tukabachi. In the map published in the American Gazetteer, 
1762, it is given the same location. It is certain that they had 
settlements in this section, since the treaty of 1765 between Great 
Britain and the Upper and Lower Creek Indians, at Pensacola, 
May 28, 1765, provides among other items, that the boundary 
run around the bay and “take in all the plantations which for¬ 
merly belonged to the Yanmassee Indians.” This was probably 
Pensacola Bay according to Hamilton. He also calls attention to 
Yamas.ee Point, which juts into Pensacola Bay from the north. 
The foregoing fragmentary references indicate their presence 
both among the Creeks and on the Gulf in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Their subsequent seats are only imperfectly known, but 
they were doubtless absorbed by their stronger neighbors. Wood¬ 
ward speaks of them as the “flat-footed Yemassees,” They are 
said to be darker than the Creeks. 

References,— Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 2, 
p. 986; Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), pp. 25, 29; Hamilton, 
Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. Ill, 113, 233, 245, 246; Winsor 
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Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. 2, p. 294; Ibid, 
The Mississippi Basin (1898), p. 47; Ibid, The Westward Move¬ 
ment (1899), p. 31; Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
annual report . 1899, p. 560. 

Yuchi.—A tribe, constituting in itself a separate linguistic 
stock known as the Uchean family. The hatitat of the tribe, when 
first encountered by Gen. Oglethorpe in the settlement of Geor¬ 
gia 1733, was on the west side of the Savannah River, bounded by 
Ebenezer Creek on the south and by Brier Creek on the north. 
Its principal town was on Pleasant Hill, about 30 miles above 
Ebenezer Creek. Other Yuchi towns were located in South Caro¬ 
lina outside of the tribal hatitat just referred to. By 1745 those 
living in their town on Pleasant Hill had removed and settled on 
Brier Creek. 

The principal Yuchi town was in Russell County, situated on 
the high levels between the Uchee Creek and Chattahoochee 
River, and extends for more than a mile practically to the mouth 

of the creek. 

The presence of the Yuchi among the Creeks is explained 
by the aboriginal migratory disposition, and their particular loca¬ 
tion among the Muscogees was due to the policy of the latter of 
giving a friendly welcome to all other tribes of tribal groups who 
desired to locate in their midst. The following description of their 
towns among the Lower Creeks is given by Hawkins: 

“U-chee is on the right bank of Chat-to-ho-che, ten and a 
half miles below Cow-e-tuh-tal-lau-has-see, on a flat of rich land, 
with hickory, oak, blackjack and long leaf pine; the flat extends 
from one to two miles back from the river. Above the town, and 
bordering on it, Uchee Creek, eighty-five feet wide, joins the 
river. Opposite the town house, on the left bank of the river, 
there is a narrow strip of flat land from fifty to one hundred 
yards wide, then high pine barren hills; these people speak a 
tongue different from the Creeks; they were formerly settled in 
small villages at Ponpon, Saltketchers (Sol-ke-chuh), Silver Bluff, 
and O-ge-chee (How-ge-chu), and were continually at war with 
the Cherokees, Ea-tau-bau and Creeks. 
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“In the year 1729, an old chief of Cussetuh, called by the 
white people Captain Ellick, married three Uchee women, and 
brought them to Cussetuh, which was greatly disliked by his 
townspeople; their opposition determined him to move from 
Cussetuh; he went down opposite where the town now is, and 
settled with his three brothers; two of whom, had Uchee wives; 
he, after this, collected all the Uchees, gave them the land where 
their town now is, and there they settled. 

“These people are more civil and orderly than their neigh¬ 
bors; their women are more chaste, and the men better hunters; 
diey retain all their original customs and laws, and have adopted 
none of the Creeks; they have some worm fences in and about 
their town, and but very few peach trees. 

“They have lately begun to settle out in villages, and are in¬ 
dustrious, compared with their neighbors; the men take part in 
the labors of the women, and are more constant in their attach¬ 
ment to their women, than is usual among red people. 

“The number of gun men is variously estimated; they do not 
exceed two hundred and fifty, including all who are settled in 
villages, of which they have three.” 

While residing among the Creeks they maintained their 
tribal identity and customs. This relationship is thus described by 
Bartram: 

“They are in confederacy with the Cx^eeks, but do not mix 
with them; and on account of their numbers and strength are of 
importance enough to excite and draw upon them the jealousy 
of the whole Muscogulge confederacy, and are usually at vari¬ 
ance, yet are wise enough to unite against a common enemy to 
support the interest and glory of the general Creek confederacy.” 

The French census of 1760 ascribes to the Yuchis, spelled 
Ouyoutchis 50 warriors, and their location as 34 leagues from 
Fort Toulouse. According to this census there was another Yuchi 
settlement, numbering 15 warriors, on the Tallapoosa River, 13 
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leagues from Fort Toulouse. This site has not been identified. 
The English trade regulations of 1761 gives the Eucliees 50 war¬ 
riors, and assigns them to the traders, McCartan and Campbell. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 414. Georgia Colonial Records (1906), 
vol. 4, pp. 86, 372, 605, 666; Ibid (1908), vol. 5, p. 631; Ibid 
(1906), vol. 6, pjp. 147, 148; Ibid (1907), vol. 8, p. 522; Hand¬ 
book of American Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 1003; Hawkins, 
Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 61-62; Mississippi, Pro¬ 
vincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, pp. 95-96; Bartram, Travels 
(1791), p. 389. 

INDIAN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

Under this head reference is made to both aboriginal and 
later day towns, as well as places shown on early maps to which 
there is no positive location given. Streams and points having 
aborignal associations, at which there were probably located 
settlements in these early days, are also included. The locations 
of these early days, are also included. The locations of these 
points, as shown, has been arrived at, after a thorough exami¬ 
nation of the bibliographical references shown, and after use of 
the material brought together in the investigations of the Ala¬ 
bama Department of Archives and History, and the Alabama 
Anthropological Society, both institutions working in co-opera¬ 
tion, with the effort to locate, geographically, all aboriginal 
points in this State. 

Abihka.— One of the oldest of the Upper Creek towns. While 
there is some uncertainty, it is believed that the site of the town 
was in Talladega County, near the Coosa River, and just South 
of Tallassehatchee Creek on the S. % of the S. % of sec. 17, T. 20, 
R. 5 E. of the Huntsville meridian. At this point a village site, not 
otherwise identified, but corresponding with the indications of 
map locations of Abihka, extends along the creek some distance 
down the river. Lewis thus describes this site; “The remains— 
village debris—are of about the same general character and quan¬ 
tity as those found on the site of Old Coosa,” The first record of 
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the town is found on Delisle’s map of 1704, where they are “les 
Abeikas, 55 and are noted on the east side of the Coosa River, ap¬ 
parently just above the influx of the Pakantalahassi.—Winsor. 
Belen’s map of 1733, also places the “Abeccas 55 on the east side of 
the Coosa, but at some distance from it.—Shea. Coxe says that 
“the Becaes or Abecars have thirteen towns, and the Ewemalos, 
between the Becaes and the Chattas, can raise five hundred 
fighting men.” The people of the town were closely related to 
the Kusas and other towns of the Upper Creeks, and indeed. 
Bartram identifies them as the Coussas. The people of the town 
are called Apixkanagi. Gatschet says: “The Creek term abfhka 
signifies 'pile at the base, heap at the root 5 (abi, stem, pole), and 
was imparted to this tribe, 'because in the contest for supremacy 
its warriors heaped up a pile of scalps, covering the base of the 
war-pole only. Before this achievement the tribe was called 
sak’hutga door, shutter, or Simat’hutga italua, shutter, door of 
towns or tribes. 5 55 Situated on the northern limits of the Creek 
country this town was a buffer or defense against hostile inroads, 
which fact gave the appellation just noted. As indicating its anti¬ 
quity, it is recorded that the oldest chiefs were in the habit of 
naming the Creek Nation after the town. A French census of 
1760 divided the Upper Creeks into Alybamous, Talapouches 
and Abikas. To this town some of the most ancient Creek customs 
are traced, as, the laws punishing adultry, and for the regulation 
of marriages. 


References.— Gaschet, Migration Legend (1884), vol. 1, p. 
125, and also “Towns and Villages of the Creek Confederacy, 55 in 
Alabama History Commission, Report (Miscellaneous Collections 
of the Alabama Historical Society, 1901), vol. 1, p. 390; Lewis, in 
American Antiquarian , vol. 17, p. 173; Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America , vol. 2, pp. 294, 295; Shea, Charlevoix 
New France , vol. 6, p. 11; Coxe, Carolana (1741), p. 25; Bartram, 
Travels (French ed. 1799); Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (2d ed., 
1910); and Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 1, 
where will be found a full review of references to the various 
aboriginal narratives and chronicles. 
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Abikudshi —An Upper Creek town, situated on a plain, about 
a mile wide, mainly on the right bank of Natche (now Tallas- 
sehatchee) Creek, 5 miles east of the Coosa River in Talladega 
County. Portions of the town lay also on the left bank of the 
creek. The name signifies “Little Abihka.” The town was settled 
from Abihka, and by some Natchez Indians. The first reference 
to it is on De Crenay's map of 1733, where the name is Abicou- 
chys. A French census of 1760 gives Abekouches 130 warriors, 
and locates them 25 French leagues from Fort Toulouse. At a 
council held at Savannah, Ga., July 3, 1761, to regulate Indian 
trade, this town with its 50 hunters, was assigned to the Indian 
trader, J. McGillivray. Bartram states of them in 1775 that the 
inhabitants spoke a dialect of Chickasaw, but Gatschet observes 
that this “can be true of a part of the inhabitants only.” Of the 
town in 1799, Hawkins says: “They have no fences, and but few 
hogs, horses and cattle; they are attentive to white people, who 
live among them, and particularly so to white women.” 

See Abihka. 

References.— Gatshet, in Alabama History Commission, Re¬ 
port (1901), vol. 1, p. 391; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 42; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Mis¬ 
sissippi Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Georgia, Colon¬ 
ial Records , vol. 13, p. 523; Pickett, Alabama (Owen's ed., 1900), 
p. 85; and Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 2, for 
detailed references. 

Aequite .—A Lower Creek town, n'oted on an old French map 
of about 1738. 

References.— Manuscript data in the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 

Alkehatchi— An Upper Creek town in Tallapoosa County, on 
Alkohatchi Creek, or “Alko stream,” which flows into the Talla¬ 
poosa River from the west. It is four miles above Okfuski. In the 
British trade regulations of July 3, 1761, this town and Okfuski 
were assigned to the traders Rae and Mackintosh. 
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References. —Georgia, Colonial Records, vol. 8, p. 523; 
Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 44; Gatschet, in 
Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), p. 391. 

Anatitchapko.—A Hillabi village on a northern tributary of 
the creek of that name. It is 10 miles above Hillabi town. The 
name means “long swamp,” or “long thicket.” In Creek the term 
anati means a brushy, swampy place, where a person can hide. 
The word is usually written Enitachopko, which see for account 
of the engagement between the Americans and the Indians here 
on January 24, 1814. It is in Clay County. 

References.— Handbook of the American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 53; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), p. 392. 

Apalatchukla.—A Lower Creek town in the extreme eastern 
section of Russell County, on the west bank of the Chattahoochee 
River and one and one half miles from Chiaha on the north. At 
one time it was the principal community among the Lower Creek 
settlements, and was called Talua lako, 'large town.” The name 
was abbreviated to Palatchukla, and the Chattahoochee River 
preserves the name as Apalachicola, below its confluence with 
the Flint. It was a “white” town, sacred to peace, and no human 
blood was supposed to be spilt there, although about 1725 the 
white traders of the original town had been killed. One and a half 
miles below the place lay the old town which was abandoned 
about 1750 on account of its unhealthy location. When visited by 
Bartram in 1777 the remains of the “terraces on which formerly 
stood their town house or rotunda and square or areopagus” were 
plainly visible. It was told to him that these were the “ruins of 
an ancient Indian town and fortress.” 

Bartram says the town was esteemed as the mother town of 
the Creek confederacy. The ancient and correct form of the name 
is Apalaxtchukla, By the French census of 1760 the Apalatchiko- 
lis had 60 warriors and was reckoned 36 leagues from Fort Tou- 
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De Craney’s map of 1733 placed the site on the east side of 
Flint River and it is thought that the people were in reality rem¬ 
nants of the Apalaxtchi of the Florida coast, who were carried, 
by a large war party of Creek headed by some whites, to South 
Carolina in 1707-1708, and who in 1715 at the outbreak of the 
Yamasi War, moved back to the Chattahoochee. 

At a council held in Savannah, Ga., July 3, 1761, this town 
is reported as having 20 hunters. It was at this time assigned to 
Macartan and Campbell, Indian traders. The town was located 
twelve miles below Coweta, the political capital of the nation, 
and just above Uchee, where one road from Savannah and Au¬ 
tauga crossed the Chattahoochee into the Creek Nation. Remains 
of the town still exist, and objects reminiscent of the white trad¬ 
ers are being ploughed up from time to time. The location is at 
present known as Hatcher’s Bend. 

References. —Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek In¬ 
dians (1884), vol. 1, pp. 85-89; Ibid , “Towns and Villages of the 
Creek Confederacy,” in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), p. 391; Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, 
p. 43; Dr. Wm. S. Wyman, “Early times in the vicinity of the 
present city of Montgomery,” in Alabama Historical Society, 
Transactions, 1897-98, vol. 2, pp. 28-33; Hawkins, Sketch of the 
Creek Country (1848), pp. 122-127; Brewer, Alabama (1872), 
p. 447; Pickett, Alabama (Owens ed., 1900). 


Assilanapl— An Upper Creek town, probably located on 
'Yellow Leaf Creek in Shelby County. This creek flows into the 
Coosa River from the west, eight miles below the mouth of Talla¬ 
dega Creek. The name means “yellow, or green leaf tree,” “lani,” 
meaning both yellow and green at the same time. There is a 
township in the Creek Nation, Okla., known as Green Leaf Town. 
Dr. John R. Swanton says that he has been told that the “assi” 
used in this name really refers to the holly used in making the 
black drink. The town is supposed to have been built up by per¬ 
sons who had settled there because it was easy to secure leaves 
for the black drink. 
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References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 393; Handbook of American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 103. 

Atagi.— An Indian town on west side of Alabama River in. 
Autauga Comity, also written At-tau-gee, Autaugee, Autobi. Col. 
Hawkins gives the following description of the town and vicinity 
in 1798: “A small village four miles below Pau-woc-te, spread out 
for two miles on the right bank of the river; they have fields on 
both sides, but their chief dependence is on the left side; the 
land on the left side is rich; on the right side of the pine forest 
extends down to At-tau-gee Creek; below this creek the land is 
rich. 


“These people have very little intercourse with white peo¬ 
ple; although they are hospitable, and offer freely anything they 
have, to those who visit them. They have this singular custom, 
as soon as any white person has eaten of any dish and left it, the 
remains are thrown away, and every thing used by the guest im¬ 
mediately washed. They have some hogs, horses and cattle, in a 
very fine range, perhaps the best on the river; the land to the east 
as far as Ko-e-ne-cuh, and except the plains (Hi-yuc-pul-gee), is 
well watered, with much canebreak, a very desirable country. On 
the west or right side, the good land extends about five miles, 
and on all the creeks below At-tau-gee, it is good; some of the 
trees are large popular, red oak and hickory, walnut on the mar¬ 
gins of the creeks, and pea-vine in the valleys.” Schoolcraft states 
that it contained 54 families in 1832. Gen Thomas S. Woodward 
calls it “Dumplin town.” 

See Alibamu. 

References.— Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
pp. 36, 37. 

Atasi , or Autossee— An ancient Upper Creek town in Macon 
County, about 20 miles above the mouth of the Coosa River, on 
the south side of Tallapoosa River, below and adjoining Calibee 
Creek. It lies in sec. 21, T. 17 S., R. 21, E. The site was low and 
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unhealthy. The name is derived from the Creek a'tassa, a "war 
club/ A town, Atasi, perpetuates the name in the Creek Nation, 
Okla. De Crenay's map of 1733 contains the earliest notice of 
Atasi, but is spelled Atoches. It has the approximate location of 
later times. Some Creek towns were once situated for to the east 
and southeast, whence by successive removals they were at last 
established where they are first known to the whites. Atasi pre¬ 
sents a case in point, for on Helen's map of 1744 there are three 
towns of the name. One of these is on the right bank of the 
Tallapoosa River. Prof. Henry S. Halbert was of the belief that 
these represented successive removals of the town, the first re¬ 
moval being to its historic site. A French census of 1760 gives the 
town. 80 warriors, and locates it 7 French leagues from old Fort 
Toulouse. Atasi, with 50 hunters, Talasi and Tuckabachi, by the 
trade regulations of July 3, 1761, were assigned to the traders, 
James McQueen and T. Perriman. Bartram spent the last week of 
the year 1777 in Atasi. Here he attended an Indian council, 
"where were assembled the greatest number of ancient venerable 
chiefs and warriors that I had ever beheld." Hawkins is authority 
for the statement that in 1766 the town had 43 gun men, and 
that about 1798, the number was estimated at about 80. Haw¬ 
kins pays a fine tribute to an Indian woman of this town. Mrs. 
Richard Bailey, mother of Captain Dixon Bailey, whose family 
is still represented in Alabama and Florida. Hawkins calls the 
town ""a poor, miserable looking place," but by 1813 it had prob¬ 
ably improved. It was one of the red stick towns, and assisted in 
the destruction of Fort Mims. On November 29, 1813, the town 
was attacked and totally destroyed by Gen. John Floyd in the 
battle of Autossee (q. v.) Its discomfitted people sought refuge 
elsewhere, and never attempted to rebuild. 

A prehistoric mound, which still survives, stood, according 
to Bartram, in the limits of the town. He also found in the square 
a forty foot pillar. No one could tell him anything of its history. 
Dr. John R. Swanton hazards the conjecture that it ""was un¬ 
doubtedly put up for the women's ball game." Bartram is au¬ 
thority further for the statement that the Atasis were ""of the 
snake family or tribe," but Dr. Swanton observes that the things 
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Bartram saw indicated that the snake was the town mark, and 
that they did not refer to the Snake clan. 

See Autossee, Battle of. 

References. —Bartram. Travels (1791), pp. 450-457; Gats¬ 
chet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901) p, 393; 
Pickett, Alabama (Owens ed., 1900), pp. 558-559; Handbook of 
American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 107; Hawkins, Sketch of the 
Creek country (1848), p. 31; Shea, Charlevoixs New France , vol 
6, p. 11; American gazetteer , 1762, vol. 1; Georgia, Colonial rec¬ 
ords, vol. 8, p. 52; Mississippi provincial archives , vol. 1, p. 9. 


Atchina-Algi.—A small Upper Creek town, on one of the 
numerous- tributaries of the Tallapoosa River from the west, near 
the Hillabee-Etowah trail, 40 miles above Niuyaxa, and probably 
in Randolph County. "This settlement is the farthest north of all 
the Creek; the land is very broken in the neighborhood.”—Haw¬ 
kins. It was settled from Lutchapoga (q. v.). The name signifies 
"cedar grove people”—atchina, cedar, and algi, people; and is 
sometimes spelled "Genalga.” This town and Little Okfuski were 
destroyed, November 13, 1813, by Gen. James White in com¬ 
mand of Tennessee troops. 


References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 393; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 47; Pickett, Alabama (Owens ed., 1900), p. 557; and 
Handbook of the American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 107. 

•A 

Atchina-Hatchi.—A small Upper Creek village, settled from 
Kailaidshi (Kialige) towm and dependent upon or tributary to 
the latter. It is situated on the headwaters of Cedar Creek, and 
its site was east of Central. The name signifies "cedar creek”— 
atchina, cedar, and hatchi, creek. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 394; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
country (1848), p. 49; and Handbook of the American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 107. 
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Athahatchee— An Indian town in Perry County, located in 
T. 20, R. 8, sec. 26, % mile from the bridge crossing Cahaba River, 
on the highway from Marion to the eastern section of the county. 
It is two miles from Sprott, and on the old Ford plantation. The 
first reference to the site is found in the Chronicles of DeSoto, 
1540, as the place where Tuskalusa received the expedition. It 
was one of the homes of this chief, although not the head town. 
It was tributary to Mauvilla. No town of historic times can be 
associated with this village, but Cahaba Old Town, shown on old 
maps, at the point about three miles to the north, may be in a 
sense its successor. The site covers nearly a mile square, and is 
some distance from the river. It is out of the overflow district. A 
small clear stream flows southeastward by the town, and into the 
river a half mile below. On the western side of the locality, over 
which aborignal evidences are yet to be found, is a flat top mound, 
more than fifty feet in diameter, and originally about ten feet 
high. It has been nearly leveled by cultivation. East of the site 
is a lake. On the south is a large spring. Numbers of stone ob¬ 
jects have been picked up, and large earthen vessels have been 
plowed up from graves in the aboriginal cemetery, which borders 
the lake on the east. 

Reference.— Narratives of DeSoto. (Trail makers series, 
1904), vol. 2, p. 120. 

Aucheucaula.—A Creek Indian town in Talladega County, 
on the north side of Ochuecola Creek, a short distance above its 
influx into the Coosa River. A part of the town may have been 
in Coosa County. On modern maps the alternative name is Peck- 
erwood Creek. 

Reference.— Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth An¬ 
nual Report (1899), pt. 2, map 1; LaTourrette, Map of Alabama 
(1838). 


Bachcha Chukka. A temporary Choctaw settlement or camp 
the site of Tuscahoma on the Tombigbee River, after the com¬ 
ing of the English. The name signifies Ridge Houses, because 
the houses, “Chukka,” were situated on a ridge, “bachcha.” In 
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the text of Romans’ Florida, p. 328, the name is spelled Batcha- 
Chooka, and on his map Batcha Chuka. 

Reference.— Manuscript data in the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 

Bachcha Illi. This place name signifies Dead Ridge, “Bach- 
cha,” Ridge, “Illi,” Dead. It is written Bachele on De Crenay’s 
map. It is now known as Gullette’s Bluff, situated on the east 
side of Alabama River, a short distance below the mouth of 
Pursley Creek in Wilcox County. 

References. -Ms. records in Alabama Department Archives 

and History. 

Bear Creek Village. There were several Indian towns and 
villages on Big Bear Creek, in the western part of the present 
Colbert County, as early as the first part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and, though believed by some to have been Cherokees, their 
tribal relation is not known with certainty. Details as to num¬ 
ber and extent are not available. 

References.—O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commis¬ 
sion, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 416. 

Big Shoal Creek Indian Village. An old Creek Indian town, 
south of Oxford, Calhoun County, on the north side of Big Shoal 
Creek. 

* 

Reference —Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1899), pt. 2, map 1. 

Black Warrior Town. In October, 1813, Gen. John Coffee, 
shortly after the Tennessee troops had entered Alabama, was 
dispatched to Black Warrior Town, located upon the Mulberry 
Fork of the Black Warrior River, opposite the confluence of the 
Sipsey Fork, in the northeastern part of the present Walker 
County. He found that it had been abandoned by the Indians, 
who had evidently gone to the towns lower down in the Indian 
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country, in anticipation of the invasion of the whites. The town 
was burned, and Gen. Coffee returned without having seen a 
single Indian. 

Reference— Pickett, Hitory of Alabama (Owen’s ed., 1900), 
p. 552; LaTourrette, Map of Alabama (1838); Bureau of Ameri¬ 
can Ethnology, Eighteenth Report, part 2, map. 

Rlakeley Town. Incorporated February 7, 1818, Alabama 
Territorial Acts. 

Browns Village. A Cherokee village founded about 1790, 
and situated on the west side of Brown s, or Thompson s Creek, 
in Marshall County near the site of the present village of Red 
Hill. It bore the name of its chief, Richard Brown, who was a 
man of note, in the old Cherokee Nation, and commanded a 
company of friendly Cherokees under Gen. Andrew Jackson in 
the Creek War of 1813-14. This village was situated in a beaut¬ 
iful and fertile valley, now known as Brown’s Valley, a name 
also derived from the same family. It was reached by two im¬ 
portant Indian trails, one leading from Ditto’s Landing (now 
Whitesburg) across Brindley Mountain, the other being the 
“Creek Path,” a noted Indian trail leading from the Coosa, near 
Ten Islands, across Raccoon, or Sand Mountain and down 
Brown’s Valley to the Shoals, in Tennessee River, on the farm of 
Judge Street and two miles below Guntersville, thence it extend¬ 
ed into Middle Tennessee. About fifteen miles south of this vil¬ 
lage a branch trail turned off and led to the Creek Settlement 
of Middle Alabama. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commis¬ 
sion, Report (1901), vol, 1, p. 416; Foster, Life of Sequoyah 
(1885), p. 173; Ellis, Life of David Crockett (n. d.), pp. 30-36; 
Abbott, Life of Crockett (1874), pp. 98-107; Anderson, Memoirs 
of Catherine Brown (1825); and Alabama Historical Society,, 
Transactions 1899-1903, vol. 4, p. 193. 

Burgess’ Town. The name of two former Lower Creek 
towns presumably so called for one Burgess, a white trader who 
was assigned to Yufala, located in the northern part of the pres- 
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ent Barbour County. The location of these towns is uncertain . 
but is assumed to be in the vicinity. Burgess was a consider¬ 
able trader, and had a number of slaves, 

References ,—Gatschet, Misc. Ala. Hist. Soc. (1901), vol. 
1, p. 394. 


Cabusto. An aboriginal town passed by De Soto in his ex¬ 
pedition through Alabama in 1540. It has not been definitely 
identified, but the best conjectures place it on the west side 
of the Tombigbee River, in the southwestern part of Pickens 
County. While not certainly determined, the word is doubtless 
Chickasaw, and the town was probably occupied by Chickasaw 
people. In the Chickasaw dialect, ishto, “great,” corresponds 
to the Choctaw, chito. The name is believed to be oka ishto, 
“great water.” In the Knight of Elvas narrative it is stated that 
“near unto Cabusto runs a great river.” The town and vicinity 
were thus known as oka ishto, “great water,” in contradiction to 
the settlement on the Sipse.y River, which was a “little water.” 

References. —Halbert, in Ala. Hist. Society, Transactions 
(1898-99), vol. 3, p. 67; Handbook of American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 178; and Narratives of De Soto (Trainmakers’ series, 
1904), 2 vols. 

Cahaba Old Town. An old Indian town, so designated on 
early maps, and located in Perry County. It is on the west side 
of the Cahaba River, north of and near the mouth of Old Town 
Creek, and about two miles above Carmack’s ferry. It is near 
the Marion and Centerville public road. It was probably oc¬ 
cupied by an outlying band of Choctaws, although in the Creek 
territory. Extensive local traces of occupation are found. The 
name of the creek suggests its origin from the name of the town. 

References.— La Tourrette, Map of Alabama (1838); Smith, 
Map of Alabama (1891). 

Cahaba Towns. Along the Cahaba River, which lay wholly 
in the Creek Indian territory, and upon some of its larger tribu¬ 
tary streams, are to be found evidences of a number of Indian 
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towns and villages. There are references to several of these on 
old maps. Since they were comparatively far away from the 
principal Creek settlements on the Coosa and Tallapoosa and 
the lower Chattahoochee, they were without special historic 
significance, and very few facts are preserved about them. Many 
of them are without special designation, other than as old In¬ 
dian villages. Those of which the names are preserved are 
briefly referred to in their appropriate alphabetical order. Of 
those not named, note should here be made of two villages, lo¬ 
cated about 12 or 15 miles northeasterly of Birmingham, the 
one on the east and the other on the west side of the upper 
waters of the Cahaba. These villages were doubtless small, 
with crude houses, and were largely temporary or transitory. 

See Osoonee Old Town; Penootah; Tulawahajah. 

Reference. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
annual report (1899), pt. 2, map 1. 

Cantjauda. See Kanchati. 

Casiste. An aboriginal village, probably located on the site 
of Cahaba, the first State Capital of Alabama, just south of the 
influx of the Cahaba into the Alabama River, and on the west 
side of the latter. De Soto arrived at this place on October 5, 
1540. It is referred to by one of the chronicles as a small vil¬ 
lage by the river” (the same river on which Tallasi was located); 
and by another, as a “large town.” Numerous evidences of oc¬ 
cupancy are to-day found one-half mile south of the point where 
the old State Capitol stood, now on the plantation of Cliff Kirk¬ 
patrick of Cahaba. This town was in the province of Talisi, 
and on the road from that -point to Mauvilla. 

References.—Narratives of De Soto (Trailmakers’ series, 
1904), vol. 1, pp. 87, 88, vol. 2, p. 116. 

Caufauda. See Kantchati. 

Cauwaoulau. A Lower Creek village in Russell County, 
about three or four miles west of Uchee P. O., and near the old 
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Federal Road. It i shown on a map by Hinton, Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, October 15, 1831. No other references are 
known. Warrior Stand and Creek Stand, present day villages 
in Macon County, about six miles southwest of this point, are 
said to be located on or near former Indian village sites, but 
neither has been identified under this name. 

Reference. —Manuscript data in Alabama Department of 
Archives and History. 

Caxa. A small aboriginal village, referred to in the De Soto 
Narratives, as “on a direct line from Talisi to Tascalusa.” One 
of the chronicles calls it “a wretched village on the river banks.” 
The “direct line has reference to the trail or road from Talasi 
direct to Mauvilla (q. v.), the town of the chief Tuscalusa. 

References.—Narratives of De Soto (Trailmakers’ series, 
1904), vol. 2, p. 116. 

Cedar Creek Indian Village . An old Creek Indian town in 
Talladega County, on the north side of Cedar Creek, and a few 
miles from its influx with the Coosa River. Fort Williams was 
later built on the same side of the creek, and between the town 
and the river. 

Reference. —-Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1899), pt. 2, map 1. 

Chakihlako . An Upper Creek town probably located on 
the creek, now known as Choccolocco, in Talladega County. 
An extensive site near Dam 5, Coosa River, and within a mile 
of the influx of Choccolocco Creek is doubtless the location of 
the town. No other historic point can be identified with this 
locality. A town of the same name, settled from Okfuski, was 
situated on Chattahoochee River in the Lower Creek Nation. 
This lower town name has been modernized as “Shuggolocco.” 
The name is sometimes spelled Tchukolako. 


See Choccolocco; Tchukolako. 
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References.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 232 Gatchet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 411. 

Chalakagay . An Indian town established in 1748 by a band 
of Shawnees from Ohio. It was built very near the site of the 
present Sylacauga (q. v.), in Talladega County. Gov. Kerlerec 
in a report of 1758 states that the town had then been estab¬ 
lished 1.0 years. He further states that it was 30 leagues from 
Fort Toulouse, and had 80 warriors. A later census, in the “Mis¬ 
sissippi Provincial Archives,” locates it 25 leagues from the fort, 
and assigns it 50 warriors. Locally the name is said to mean 
“Buzzard roost,” but its Indian etymology has not been definite¬ 
ly determined. 

See Shawnee Indian Towns; Sylacauga. 

References.—-Mississippi Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 
1, p. 96; Congress International des Americanistes (1907), vol. 
1, pp. 85-86. 

Chananagi. An Upper Creek town in the present Bullock 
County. The name indicates that it was probably located on 
Chunnenuggee Ridge as at present known. For some years prior 
to 1860, near the flag station of Chunnenuggee on the present 
Central of Georgia R. R., was a celebrated camp ground. The 
place is still frequented, but only by negroes. It is a tradition 
that the Indian town was located only a few miles distant, and 
near the present village of Suspension. The site is very near, 
or within Lower Creek territory. 

See Chunnenuggee. 

Pieferences.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 234; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 411. 

Chatoksofki, An Upper Creek town in Tallapoosa County. 
The name is Tchatu aksufki, meaning “rock precipitous”, or 
“rock bluff.” Tchatu is rock”, and aksufki, “deep down into.” 
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The word sufki alone is “deep.” This town and Abikudshi, Niuy- 
aka and Okfuski were originally one town. Therefore, the in¬ 
habitants of each came together at one place for their annual 
busk. They were the most famous ball players in the old Creek 
nation in Alabama. 

References. ——Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 394; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 237. 

Chattooga Village. On a map of the Cherokee country, 
by John Bethune, Surveyor General of Georgia, 1831, a village 
of this name is noted on the Chattooga River, a few miles south 
of Brainard. No other facts have been discovered. 

References. —Manuscript data in the Alabama Department 
of Archives .and History. 

Chattidcchufaida. An Upper Creek town, (probably in Lee 
County ) on the Tallapoosa River. It was probably settled from 
Tallassee, near Tukabatchi, the former in Tallapoosa, and the 
latter in the present Elmore County. The town was the home 
of Peter McQueen, one of the hostile Creeks. It was burned in 
August, 1813, by the Indians friendly to the government. 

, - References.—— Gatschet,' in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 394; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. l, p. 238; Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), p. 35. 

Chaivocelauhatchee. A Creek Indian town in the southern 
part of Lee County, on the south side of Nufata Creek, at its 
confluence with Sawacklaha V'hee Creek. . 

H 

Reference. —Bureau or American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1899), pt. 2, map 1. 

Chiaha. (Ancient.) An aboriginal town, now thought i. 
have been located on an island in the Tennessee River near Ste\ 
enson in Jackson County. It was visited by De Soto in June, 
1540, It was the first town near the present confines of the 
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state on his march through the Gulf Region. The place was 
doubtless of some size, as a plentiful supply of food was found. 
It has not been identified with any town of historic times. 

References.—Narratives of De Soto (Trailmaakers’ series, 
1904), vol. 1, pp. 77, 78, vol. 2, pp. 15, 107; D. M. Andrews “De 
Soto's route,” American Anthropologist , 1917, vol. 19, pp. 55-67; 
and manuscript data in Alabama Department of Archives and 
History. 

Chiaha. (Creek.) A Lower Creek town, in Russell Coun¬ 
ty, on the western bank of the Chattahoochee River, just below 
Osotchi, and contiguous to it. A part of its inhabitants origi¬ 
nally came from the Yamasi on the Georgia coast. In 1799 the 
Chiahas had spread out in villages, on the Flint River in Georgia 
and all had fine stocks of horses, cattle and hogs, and they rais¬ 
ed corn, rice and potatoes. Of these villages Hawkins names 
Amakilli, and Hotali-huyana. The names is a common one 
among the Creeks. The earliest reference to the name is in the 
De Soto narratives, 1540, but it is not believed that it is the same 
as the one here referred to. The modern spelling is Chehaw. 
Among the Cherokees there was a town of the name, meaning 
to them “where otters live.” In 1832 Schoolcraft lists an Upper 
Creek town of Chiaha, with 29 heads of families. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Repart (1901), vol. 1, p. 395; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1 , p. 258; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes’ (1855), vol. 5, 
pp. 256, 263. 

Chiahudshi . A Lower Creek town in Russell County, on the 
western bank of the Chattahoochee River in a pine forest about 
one mile and a half west of Hit chi ti Town. It was planted by 
the Chiahas, and the word is the diminutive, meaning “Little 
Chiaha.” A trail crossed the Chattahoochee River at this point. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p, 395; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p, 358; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes (1855), vol 5, 
p, 263. 
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Chichoufkee. An Indian village 4 French leagues from Fort 
Tolouse, and near Wiwoka. 

Reference.—Mississippi Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, 
p. 94. 

Chickasaw Town. A Chickasaw settlement or village, not¬ 
ed on Mitchells may of 1775, and spelled “Chicachas,” and lo¬ 
cated near and on the south side of the head waters of Talla¬ 
dega Creek, Talladega County. It is to be identified as the 
Tchikachas village noted in the French census of 1760, with 40 
warriors, from which a total population of about 200 would be 
estimated. 

See Cabusto; Chickasaw Indians. 

*■ 

References.—Mississippi Provincial Archives (1911), voh 
1, p. 96; Mitchell, American Septentrionale (1756). 

Chiska Talofa . A Lower Creek town in Henry County, on 
the west side of the Chattahoochee River. It was first mention¬ 
ed in the trade regulations of 1761, as having 30 hunters., and 
was assigned to Macartan and Campbell, Indian traders. Haw¬ 
kins states that Chiska Talofa Hatche was the name given to 
Savannah River by the Indians. The word tchiska means “base 
of a tree.” It is classed by Morse as a Seminole village, and is 
spelled Cheskitalo-was. It was inhabited by 580 Seminoles in 
1820. It was situated 4 miles below Wikai liko village. *Gat- 
chet suggested that it may be the Chisca, or Chisi provincia, 
visited by De Soto in 1540. This conjecture is not in the least 
probable, since De Soto was never on the lower Chattahoochee. 
In the Indian treaty of August 9, 1814, it signed by Nocoosee 
Emautla, of Chuskee Tallafau. 


References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 395; Georgia, Colonial Records of 
Georgia (1907), vol, 8, p. 522; Morse, Report of Secretary of 
War (1822), p, 364; Drake, Book of Indians (1848), pp. vii, xii. 
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Cholocco Litabixee. An Upper Creek village in the “Horse¬ 
shoe Bend” of Tallapoosa River, about 12 miles northwest of 
Dadeville, at the point where, March 27, 1814, Gen. Andrew 
Jackson defeated the Red sticks under the Indian Chief Mena- 
wa. It was evidently of very recent origin, and was probably 
founded during the early part of the Creek War, 1813-14. The 
name signifies “horse’s flat foot” and the point was called by 
the whites, “Horseshoe Bend” from the Indian word Tapiksi or 
Tohopeka, meaning “horsehoe.” A pole painted red and on 
which were hung the scalps of the whites who had been killed 
to that date, in the disturbances of 1813-1814, stood in the cen¬ 
ter of the town. This fact gave the name to the band which 
had repaired to this place, and fortified themselves after the en¬ 
gagements at Tallassee-hatchee Creek and Talladega in Novem¬ 
ber 1913. 

The village was on the river banks in the bottom, but the 

natives had thrown a breastwork across the peninsula, on the 

top of the ridge back of the town. This in the end proved a 

trap, preventing escape during the battle, and only 70 out of 

nearly 1,000 survived. The neck of the peninsula is about 350 

yards across, contains about 100 acres and gradually rises from 

the water’s edge. At the time of the location of the town, the 

river was not fordable except during the dry season. The town 

was about 15 miles northeast of Okfuski, and 55 miles, bv the 

¥ 

trail, from Fort Strother. 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 290; McKenney and Hall, Indian Tribes of North America 
(1842), vol. 1, p. 194; Parton, Life of Jackson (1864), vol. 1, pp. 
512, 514; Memorial of the Lforseshoe Bend Battle Commission, 
1909 (S. Doc. 756, 60th Cong. 2d sess.). 

Conchapintas A small village appearing on De Crenay’s 
map. It was on the north bank of the Alabama River in the 
present Autauga County, southwest of Prattville near Gum Cy¬ 
press Lake. The word is probably Alibamo or of Choctaw ori¬ 
gin and means Little Reed Brakes , referring to the canes grow¬ 
ing on the edges there. A mound showing a culture not alike 
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that of Coosada and the towns upstream, was destroyed by the 
high waters of the river and the town site was 'washed out in 
the fall of 1886. This location, east, upstream, of the old town 
of Vernon, has an historical significance in that to this place 
went William Weatherford after his escape from Claiborne’s 
Mississippi trops at Econachaca, the Holy Ground, on Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1813., 

Chuahla. A locality, not fully identified, and probably lo¬ 
cated on ihe south side of the Alabama River, just below the 
influx of White Oak Creek. The name is written Chouala on 
the Danville and De Crenay maps. The word Chuahla means 
“cedar,” and the original locality, to which the name was given 
evidently was one abounding in cedar growth. 

Reference. —Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188, 

196. 

Chukka Chaha . A bluff on the east side of the Alabama 
River, noted both on the Danville and the De Crenay maps as 
“Ecor boisbriant,” meaning “Boisbriant Bluff/’ On the De Cre¬ 
nay map it has an alternative name Chaucchaqua, which is 
evidently the Choctaw Chukka chaha, meaning “high houses.” 
The bluff is probably identical with or in the Vicinity of Cleve¬ 
land, Dallas County. 

Reference. —Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188, 
196. 

Chunchula. A small station on the Mobile and Ohio Rail¬ 
road'in Mobile Comity, near Chickasaw Creek. It received its 
name probably about 1855. The word is a corruption of the 
Choctaw Hachunchoba, meaning “Alligator.” The constant use 
of the word doubtless wore away its first syllable. However, 
there is some evidence that there was at one time an abbrevi¬ 
ated form of the word in use among the Choctaws. Adair gives 
Chunchaba as Choctaw for “Alligator.” 

Reference. —Adair, American Indians (1775), p. 43; and 
manuscript data in the Alabama Department of Archives and 
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Coatopa. A town and creek in Sumter County. The town 
is located on the Southern Railway, from Demopolis to York. 
The creek flows near the town and empties into the Sucarno- 
chee. The word is Choctaw, Koi ahotopa bok, by elision Koi 
atopa bok, Koatopa bok, meaning “Creek where the panther is 
hurt,” or literally “Panther there hurt creek.” 

Reference. —Manuscript data in the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 

Cohatchie. A small Creek Indian cillage in Talladega Coun¬ 
ty, and on the south side of Tallasseehatchee Creek, near its in¬ 
flux with the Coosa River. It appears that this village was on or 
near the site, formerly occupied by Abihka (q. v.). The word 
is Creek, Koha hatchi, meaning, “Cane or reed river.” 

Reference. —Bureau of American Ethnology Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1899), pt, 2, map 1. 

Goldwater Village. See Oka Kapassa. 

Coloomee. See Kulumi. 

Conaliga. An Upper Creek village, probably in Macon or 
Western Russell County. The people of this village were friend¬ 
ly to the whites in 1813 and joined with the Tuckabatchees, the 
Chunnaneggees and the Ninipaskalgees against the hostilties o£ 
the Upper Creeks. 

References. —Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), p, 37; 
Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 334; Gatschef, 
in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 411- 

Coosa. Given as a Cherokee town in a document of 1799 
perhaps on Upper Coosa River, Alabama. 

Cornsilk’s Village. A Cherokee Indian village, small and 
unimportant, situated at the old Cornsilk pond on the farm of 
Judge Thomas A. Street, Warrenton, Marshall County. It was; 
named for its Headman, “Cornsilk/' 
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Reference, —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 417. 

Cosa. An aboriginal town at the mouth of Talladega Creek, 
in Talladega county, one and one-half miles north of Childers- 
burg on the Central of Georgia Railway. The place was first 
visited by De Soto, who arrived there on July 16, remaining 
until August 20, 1540. He found it in a flourishing condition, 
with much provisions, as well as food for the animals. Tristan 
Re Luna’s expedition visited Cosa in June Or July 1560, and re¬ 
mained three months. He found it a town of thirty houses with 
a neighborhood of small villages. De Pardo in 1566 found the 
district populous and fertile, and the town a “pueblo,” having 
150 people, situated in low rich ground in a break of the moun¬ 
tains and surrounded by many other large places. 

It was a border town as well as the headtown of the Prov¬ 
ince of Cosa, which extended through Hoith le walli to the Prov¬ 
ince of Talisi on the South. That the Cosas were a really num¬ 
erous people is indicated by the fact that at the time of the visit 
of the DeLuna expedition, there were 300 warriors in the party 
whom the Spaniards accompanied on a campaign against the 
Napochies on the Mississippi River. Friendly Indians declared 
that there were 6,000 or 7,000 warriors in the party from the 
several towns on Coosa River, Who had assembled against De 
Pardo. The country was found uninhabitated away from the 
immediate neighborhood of Cosa by the Major of the DeLuna 
Expedition, who sent out several scouting parties. The people 
of Cosa are thought to be identical with the Conshacs of the 
French, the name meaning “cane,” “reed,” or “reedbrake.” This 
name may have been suggested from the flora of the country 
into which the first people came, as at much later dates this 
condition seems characteristic of the region. The writers of the 
DeSoto and other expeditions, make special reference to this 
feature of the plant life, and to the wild fruit and nuts. The 
section abounded in corn, beans, wild plums, muscadines, grapes, 
crab apples, hickory nuts and walnuts. 

Adair says that the town, about 1775, was a place of refuge 
for “those who kill undesignedly ” That the place exerted a 
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far reaching influence, is proven by the fact that the Upper 
Creeks were frequently referred to as the Coosas. When Wil¬ 
liam Bartram visited the place in the same year he found it 
in ruins. 

Remains of the old town are yet to be seen, but these evi¬ 
dences are largely found a half mile back from the original 
town site, and these also show indications of European contact. 
After 1775 many of the former inhabitants had left the town, 
and were living with the Abikudshi and the Natchez further 
up on Tallassehatche Creek. 

References .—Narratives of DeSoto. (Trail makers series, 
1904), Vol. 1, p. 81-84, vol. 2, pp. 16, 112, 113, Lowery, The Span¬ 
ish settlements , 1513-1561 (1901), p. 364; Handbook American 
Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 736, D. M. Andrews, “DeSoto's route”, 
in American Anthropologist , 1917, vol. 19, pp. 55-67; Gatschet, 
in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 402. 

Coosada . A small mixed town of Creeks and Cherokees, 
established about 1784, and situated on the south bank of Ten¬ 
nessee River at what is now called Larkin's Landing in Jackson 
County, An Indian trail pursuing the same general course now 
followed by the public road, extended from this village to the 
point where Guntersville is located. This trail constituted the 
first mail route ever established in Marshall County, and so con¬ 
tinued until 1837, Helicon P. O. (Now Guntersville) was the 
southern terminus of this route, and over it passed one mail a 
week each way. 

References .—Bureau of American Ethnology, Fifth annual 
report (1887) plate 8; O. D. Street, in Alabama History Com¬ 
mission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 417. 

Coste. An aboriginal town believed to have been located 
at the head of Woods Island, one of the large islands in the Ten 
Island Shoals, just above Lock 3, Coosa River, St, Clair County. 
Numerous evidences of a town site are still to be found. A ford 
used in historic times crossed the river at this point, De Soto 
spent a week there in July 1540. 
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References -—Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 
1904), vol. 1, pp. 79, vol. 2, pp. 15, 109; D. M. Andrews, "De- 
Soto's route," in American Anthropologist , 1917, vol. 19, pp. 55- 
67; and manuscript data, in the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History. 

Coweta . See Kawita. 

Cowikee. See Kawaiki. 

Creek Path. A Cherokee Indian settlement, established 
about 1785, and located at the old Russell place on the east side 
of Brown's Creek, at the crossing of the present road from War- 
renton to Albertville. It took its name from the fact that it was 
situated on the "Creek Path,” extending from the Coosa and 
Alabama Rivers to the hunting grounds of Middle Tennessee 
and Kentucky. It was inhabited by Cherokees, but also by some 
Creeks and Shawnees. It constituted a very important Chero¬ 
kee community, consisting of between 400 and 500 souls, or 
about one-third of the entire Cherokee population of Alabama, 
and among them, John Samuel, and Edward Gunter, Richard 
Riley and Richard Brown, headmen of the Cherokees. It is now 
best known as the "Old Missionary,” from the fact that in 1820 
the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions es¬ 
tablished a mission school and church there, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Rev. William Potter. This mission was maintained 
until the final emigration to the west, and many of its pupils 
have had distinguished careers in the new Cherokee Nation. 
The establishment and maintenance of this mission in the Creek 
Path village finally led to the application of the name in a gen¬ 
eral way to the entire group of Cherokee villages lying in what 
is now Marshall County, viz: Brown's, Cornsilk’s, Creek Path, 
Gunter's, Griffin, Melton's, and Wasasa's. 

References. —Bureau American Ethnology, Fifth annual re¬ 
port (1887), p, 144; Ibid, Nineteenth annual report (1900), p. 
526, Fitzgerald, Life of Rev. Dr. John B. McFerrin (1901), p. 
64; Foster. Life of Sequoyah (1885), p. 117; Ala. Hist. Society, 
Transactions , 1899-1903, vol. 4, p. 193; Handbook of American 
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Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 362; O. D. Street, in Alabama History 
Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 417. 

Croiotown. One of the “Five Lower Towns on the Ten¬ 
nessee,” and one of the most important Cherokee towns in the 
Tennessee Valley. It was situated on Crow Creek in Jackson 
County, one-half mile from its confluence with the Tennessee. 
It was settled about 1782 by a portion of the Chickamauga 
Cherokees under their chief, “The Crow.” The Chickamaugas 
were inveterate enemies of the whites, and from these Towns 
originated many of the bloody incursions upon the white set¬ 
tlers of Tennessee and Kentucky. An important trail led from 
this town to Long Island Towns, in one direction, and to Sauta, 
and Cossada in the other. 

References .—Pickett History of Alabama (Owens ed., 1900) 
pp. 139-147; Bureau of American Ethnology, Fifth annual report 
(1887), pp. 144, 151; Handbook of American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 260; Ala. Hist. Society, Transactions , 1899-1903. vol. 4, 
p. 193; O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 118. 

Doublehead's Village. A Cherokee village, situated on the 
south side of Tennessee River, a short distance above Colbert's 
Ferry. It was settled about 1790, by chief “Doublehead” and 
forty other freebooting Creeks and Cherokees. A large spring 
known as Doublehead's Spring still marks the spot. This vil¬ 
lage really stood on Chickasaw territory. 

References. -Haywood, Civil History of Tennessee (Re¬ 

print, 1891), p. 350; O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commis¬ 
sion, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 418. 

Eastaboga. See Istapoga. 

Ecunchati. The aboriginal name of one of the Indian vil¬ 
lages of the Alabama. It occupied the site of the present city 
of Montgomery. It derived its name from the red color of the 
soil upon which it was located. In correct orthography the word 
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is Ikan-tchati “Red Ground,” that is, Ikana, '“ground,” tchati, 
“‘red.” The following brief description of the village and its 
people as they appeared in 1799, is given by the Creek Indian 
Agent, Col. Benjamin Hawkins: 

“A small village on the left bank of Alabama, which has its 
fields on the right side, in the cane swamp they are a poor peo¬ 
ple, without stock, are idle and indolent, and seldom make bread 
enough, but have fine melons in great abundance in their sea¬ 
son. The land back from the settlement, is of thin quality, oak, 
hickory, pine and ponds. Back of this, hills or waving. Here 
the soil is of good quality for cultivation; that of thin quality 
extends nearly a mile.” 


Archaeological evidence testifies to the antiquity of the 
occupancy of Ikan-tchati, whether its first people were Alibamu, 
or of another tribe. Two mounds stood on its site until 1833, 
one twenty-five feet him and ninety feet square. In digging 
them down to be converted into brick, human bones, pot-shreds, 
arrow points, and trinkets, belonging to prehistoric times were 
found. In the early history of Montgomery the site of the old 
aboriginal town was so plentifully strewn with Indian relics that 
boys made up collections. 

De Soto on Monday, September 6, 1540 certainly passed 
over the site of Ikan-tchati on his march to Toasi (Tawasa). His 
chronicles are silent as to the existence of an inhabited village 
here, but this silence is by no means conclusive, for they cer¬ 
tainly did not think it needful to take note of, or to give the 
names of all the Indian villages along their line of March, or in 
the vicinity of their camps. Apart from De Soto the first his¬ 
torical notice of Ikan-tchati, or Red Ground, is to be seen in 
the regulations made in the Indian trade, July 3, 1761, in the 
council at Savannah, which shows that the “Welonkees includ¬ 
ing Red Ground,” had 70 hunters, though no traders were as¬ 
signed to them. 


See Alibamu. 
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References. -Hawkins, Sketches of the Creek Country , 

(1848), p. 36; Dr. W. S. Wyman, in Ala. Hist. Society, Trans¬ 
actions , 1879-1898, vol. 2, p. 41; Georgia, Colonial Records 
(1907), vol. 8, p. 524; Blue, History of Montgomery (1878). 

Emussa. A Lower Creek town in Henry County, situated 
near the influx of Omussee Creek with the Chattahoochee River. 
Very little is known of its early history. It had 20 inhabitants in 
1820. It is supposed to have been settled by the Yamasi, from 
whom it derived its name. 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 422; Tanner, Map of Alabama (1830). 

Estaboga. A village on Estaboga Creek, about 4 miles from 
the Southern Railway at McFall, and about 12 miles north of 
Talladega. Population: 1912—94. It was settled in the early 
fifties. Among the first settlers were the Bell, Burns, Ogletree, 
and Montgomery families. 

Eufaubee. See Nafolee; Yafabi. 

Eufaula. -A former Upper Creek town on Eufaula Creek. 

five or six miles south of the present town of Talladega. See 
Yufala. 

Eufaula. -A former Lower Creek town on the east bank 

of the Chattahoochee and 15 miles below Sawokli, Quitman 
County, Ga. In 1799 a portion of its inhabitants settled at sev¬ 
eral points downstream as far as the mouth of Flint River, the 
settlements here made also became known as Eufaula. See Yu¬ 
fala. 

. > 

Fakitchipunta. A Choctaw town on the Tombigbee River. 
The name signifies “little turkeys,” Fakit, “turkey,” Chipunta, 
“little,” the last word a plural adjective, which indicates that 
Fakit is plural. The Choctaw town was known to the Ameri¬ 
cans as Tombigbee Turkey Town. It was reserved from cession 
by the treaty of Mount Dexter, the text of the treaty reading as 
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follows: “The Choctaws reserve from the foregoing cession a 
tract of 2 miles square, run on meridians and parallels so as to 
include the houses and improvements in the town of Fuketche- 
poonto.” 

This language would suggest that it was a town of some 
importance. It was situated oh both sides of the Tombigbee, 
about two thirds being on the east side of the river. Hence it 
was both in Choctaw and Clarke Counties. As noted on La 
Tourrette’s Map of Alabama, 1838, Turkey Creek, in Choctaw 
County empties into the Tombigbee about the middle of the 
northwest quarter of the town. The town certainly derived its 
name from the creek, of which the name Turkey Creek is a 
partial translation. In the Indian grant made to John McGrew 
in 1799, this creek is especially named as “Fouket Cheeponta or 
Little Turkey Creek.” 

Turkey Town was the last Choctaw possession east of the 
Tombigbee, and was held until ceded by the treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek in 1830. It belonged to Nittakechi’s District. The 
last official notice of Turkey Town is in the Census of that dis¬ 
trict, taken in 1831, where Ishtonerhomma’s family is repre¬ 
sented as living in the east side of the town. 

References .—Ala. Hist. Society, Transactions , 1898-1899, 
vol. 3, p. 234; LaT^ourrette, Map of Alabama (1838); Ball, Clarke 
County (1882), p. 164; Manuscript data in the Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. 

Faluktaeunna, Fallectabenna, or Fluctaeunna. Name of a 
locality on the west bank of the Tombigbee River in Choctaw 
County, exactly opposite the northwest corner of Clarke Coun¬ 
ty. The names seems to show that the place was used as a 
hunting camp, where scaffolds were erected for curing veni¬ 
son. In correct Choctaw orthograph the word is Falakto abana, 
or Falaktabana, meaning “a.scaffold,” that is, Falakto, “a fork, 
Abana, “laid across,” or “forks” with sticks laid across.” 

References ,—Manuscript data in the Alabama Depart¬ 
ment of Archives and History. 
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Fifes Village . A small Indian town in Talladega County, 
about 10 miles east of Talladega, on the east side of Chehawhaw 
Creek. 

References. -Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 

Annual report (1899), pt. 2, Map 1. 

Fin Halui. A Lower Creek or possibly a Seminole town. 
However, the Creek census of 1833 lists a Yuchi settlement as 
High Log, which may suggest a different genesis. It was also 
known by this name among the Indian traders. In Wayne 
County, Georgia, between the lower Altamaha and Satilla Riv¬ 
ers, there is a Finholoway Swamp. 

Reference. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 396. 

Fullemmy’s Town. A Seminole settlement, occupied by 
Chiaha Indians, and believed to be located in Henry County, 
but particular site not identified. It was also called Pinder Town, 
from the dialect word for “peanut.” 

See Chiaha (Creek). 

References. -Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 

Export (1901), p. 396; Drake, Book of Indians (1848), p. x.; 
Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 258. 

Fusi-Hatchi, or Fus’-Hatchi. An Upper Creek Indian town 
in Elmore County, situated on the right or north bank of the 
Tallapoosa River, two miles below Hoithlewalli. It was located 
on a “narrow strip of flat land.” Of this town Hawkins says: 
“The cornfields are on the opposite side of the river, and are 
divided from those of Ho-ith-le-wau-le by a small creek, Noo- 
coose-chepo. On the right bank of this little creek, half a mile 
from the river, is the remains of a ditch, which surrounded a 
fortification, and back of this for a mile, is the appearance of 
old settlements, and back of these pine slashes.” On De Cre- 
nay’s map, 1733, the name is spelled Foutchachy, and is noted 
as on the south side of the Tallapoosa River, apparently oppo- 
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site the site of the town of later date. Its people very evidently 
moved their townsite to the north of the river subsequent to the 
date of the map, and the remains of the old walls are doubtless 
those of the first location. 

A French census of 1760 states that this town was situated 
four leagues from Fort Toulouse. It appears that some of the 
Kusa had united with them, and that together they reported 
60 warriors or gunmen. The name is spelled in this census as 
Fouchatchis et Touchas. By the English trade regulations, 
agreed on at Savannah July 3, 1761, Fushatchi and Kusa, with 
their combined strength of 50 hunters, was assigned to the trader 
James Germany. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commissions, 
Report (1901), vol. 1 , p. 396; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 480; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 38; Bartram, Travels (1791), p. 461; Mississippi Prov¬ 
incial Archives (1911), vol. 1 , p. 94; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile 

(1910), p. 190; Colonial Records of Georgia (1907), vol. 8, p. 
523. 

Ghuallahatchee. See Hoithlewalli. 

Gunter’s Village. A Cherokee Indian town in Marshall 
County established about 1784, and situated on the sites of the 
present towns of Guntersville and Wyeth City. Its headman 
was John Gunter, a full-blooded Scotchman, who had been 
adopted into the tribe. Gunter married a Cherokee woman 
and raised a large family of sons and daughters. His sons, John, 
Samuel, and Edward, were conscipuous figures- in the Old Cher¬ 
okee Nation, and west of the Mississippi their descendants are 
influential. This was an important settlement, and included 
some very intelligent Cherokees. An Indian trail extended from 
this village across Sand Mountain to Will’s Town and Turkey 
Town. 

References. —O. D. Street, In Alabama History Commis¬ 
sion, Report, (1901), vol. 1, p. 419; Ala. Hist. Society, Transac¬ 
tions, 1899-1903, vol, 4, p. 193, 
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Haihagi. A Lower Creek town, known only by name, and 
unidentified with any existing localities in historic times. The 
word is Creek, meaning the groaners. Ihagee Creek in Rus¬ 
sell County doubtless received its name from this old village. 

Reference. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 396. 

Halbama. An Alibamo town, noted on Belen’s map of 1733, 
between Mulberry Creek and Alabama River, apparently at or 
near the village of Statesville, Autauga County, and on Little 
Mulberry Creek. No details available. 

Reference. —Shea, Charlevoix’s New France, vol. 6, p. 11. 

Hatchitchapa. Oboriginal name of two small Creek villages. 
The word means “half-way creek”, and is also spelled Hatch-chi- 
chubba, and Hatchechubbee. 

(1) The first of these was an Upper Creek village, in El¬ 
more County, settled in a pine forest by Kailaidshi. It was 8 
leagues distant from Fort Toulouse; and on the headwaters of 
Chubbehatchee or Mitchell’s Creek, a few miles south of Cen¬ 
tral. It was destroyed by the hostile Creeks in 1813, but it was 
evidently rebuilt, since it is mentioned in the census of 1832. 

(2) The-second was a Lower Creek village in Russell 
County, settled from Sawokli, and situated on the creek of the 
san 10 name, about one mile southeast from the modem village 
It had 30 families in 1832. 

See Kailaidshi; Sawokli. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 396; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 536; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), 
p. 95; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1948), pp. 48-49. 

Hillabi. An Upper Creek town, located on the left bank of 
Little Hillabi Creek, somewhere near the line of Clay and Talla- 
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poosa Counties, and perhaps in the vicinity of Gilbert's Mill. 
The modern village of Pinkneyville is probably opposite and a 
short distance on the other side of the creek from the old town. 
Prior to 1761 this town had thrown off settlements, which oc¬ 
cupied villages by the names of 'Lanudshi afala, Anati tchapko, 
Uktaha sasi, Istudshi laiki (See separate sketches). Dr. Swan- 
ton identifies Ilapi, the small village, encountered by DeSoto 
in 1540 near Cofita Chiqui on the Lower Savannah River, as 
the Hillabis. This if true is the first historical reference to them. 
The difference in localities is unimportant, since in the migra¬ 
tion of the aborigines, they often make a complete change in 
their habitat. 

A census of the Creek Indians, during the latter part of the 
French dominion, gives the Hillabi and Hilapudshi, a branch 
village, 80 warriors, and a distance of 15 leagues from Fort Tou¬ 
louse. That these villages were in existence in 1761 is indicated 
by the Indian trade regulations, made on July 3 of that year in 
Savannah, when the town, designated as “Hillabi including 
Oaktasaway & Ca./ 7 with their 40 hunters to Crook and Co. 

Colonel Hawkins describes the land on the creeks within 
the area of the four villages as stony and gravelly, the creek 
bottoms as rich, and the uplands which were covered with a 
small sized growth of post oak, black oak, pine and hickory, 
as adapted for cultivation. The villages were poorly fenced. 
Their people were attentive to traders, some of them owned 
cattle and hogs, a few owning horses. The range was good, 
the climate mild, hence the stock thrived well. The cattle in 
the spring were wont to resort to Hillabi Creek, to feed upon 
the moss which grew upon its rocky bottom. Here they were 
collected by the owners and the calves were marked and brand¬ 
ed. There were a few thriving peach trees in the villages. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 397; Georgia, Colonial Records, (1907), vol. 
8, p. 523; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 
44-45; Swanton, in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Pro¬ 
ceedings , 1911-1912, p. 152; Mississippi Provincial Archives 
(1911), vol, 1, p. 95; Handbook of American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 549. 
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Hitchiti A Lower Creek town, located on the east bank 
of the Chattahoochee River in Stewart County, Ga., and 4 miles 
below Chiaha (q. v.). It was doubtless near Cottonton Land- 
ing, and nearly opposite the influx of Ihagee Creek. About 
1799 two branch settlements had been thrown off, one Hitchi- 
tudshi, or Little Hitchiti, across the Chattahoochee below the 
junction of Kinchafoonee Creek, and the other, Tutalosi, on a 
branch of the latter. 


Hawkins thus describes the original town; 


“They have a narrow strip of good land, bordering on the 
river, and back of this it rises into high, poor land, which 
spreads off flat. In approaching the town on this side, there is 
no rise, but a great descent to the town flat; on the right bank 
of the river the land is level, and extends out for two miles, is 
of thin quality; the growth is post oak, hickory, and pine, all 
small, then pine barren and ponds. 

“The appearance about this town indicates much poverty 
and indolence; they have no fences; they have spread out into 
villages, and have the character of being honest and industrious; 
they are attentive to the rights of their white neighbors, and 
no charge of horse stealing from the frontiers has been sub¬ 
stantiated against them/’ 

There are few historic references to the tribe. The first 
of these is in 1733, when two of its delegates, with the Lower 
Creek chiefs, were at a conference with Gen. Oglethorpe at 
Savannah. Swan mentions several Hitchiti towns in 1791. Their 
language was used not only in their own town, but also in Chi¬ 
aha and other towns on the lower Chattahoochee. Gatschet 
further says that the Seminoles are said to have been a half 
Creek and half Hitchiti speaking people, and also that the Yam- 
asee spoke the Hitchiti language. This language has an archaic 
form, known as “womans talk,” or '“female language.” The 
Hitchiti later were absorbed by the Greeks, but preserved their 
own language and special customs largely. 
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The name of the town is derived from Hitchiti Creek by 
which it is known at its junction with the Chattahoochee, but in 
its upper course as Ahiki, called locally Ihagee. The word is 
Creek, that is, Ahitchita, “to look up (the stream)Gatshet notes 
that among the Creeks the tribe was known as Atchik’hade, a 
Hitchiti word, signifying “white heap (of ashes).” They were 
designated by the Coassatis as Pashashli’ha, “mean people.” 

See Chiaha; Chiahudshi; Kawaiki; Okitiyakni; Tutalosi. 

References.— Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, 
p. 551; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 64; 
Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), pp. 25, 38. Gatschet, in Ala¬ 
bama History Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 397. 

Hoithlewalli.— An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, on 
the right bank of Tallapoosa River, and 5 miles below Atasi, 
which was on the opposite side. The town received its name be¬ 
cause of the privilege accorded to it of declaring war. The de¬ 
claration was first forwarded to Tuckabatchi and thence to the 
other towns. It was situated on a narrow strip of good land, east 
of the influx of the present Chubbehatchee or Mitchell’s Creek, 
and extended in a scattering way half a mile back from the river. 
Parallelling the river and back of the town are cypress ponds and 
high red cliffs, or the abrupt beginning of the elevated lands. The 
fields of the town were in part located on the left bank, and on 
the opposite side of the river. There is evidence, however, that 
there were cabins and house sites also on the left bank. It is not 
improbable, during the hundreds of years the Indians occupied 
the vicinity, that the village site was shifted more than once, 
both up and down the river. 

During the agency of Col. Benjamin Hawkins he states that 
the better disposed, or more progressive inhabitants of the town 
moved to the south side or. left bank of the river, leaving “the 
idlers and ill disposed” in the town proper. The fields on the 
south went as far as Line Creek, and settlements were extended 
up that stream. 
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The town is spelled Huhliwahli by Gatschet. The sixteenth 
century Spanish chroniclers of the DeSoto expedition write the 
name Ulibahali and Olibahali. It was visited by that Spanish 
freebooter on August 31, 1540, who remained within its borders 
one day. It is positively identified and is described by the chroni¬ 
clers as being “a very fine village, surrounded by a stockade wall, 
with embrasures, and loopholes for archery.” It was situated 
“near a small stream,” Hatche Chubba, or Mitchell’s Creek, and 
“close to a large river,” the Tallapoosa. 

Twenty years later, 1560, the town received other Spanish 
visitors and unwelcome guests. This was a detatchment of sol¬ 
diers, under a major, that had come from the colony at Nani- 
pacna, on their way to Cosa higher up. 

The next record appears on Witfliet’s map of 1597. It was 
found in 1607 under the corrupt form Cheeawo ola, noted on 
Beverlv’ map of Virginia, based upon the statements of a Tawasa 
Indian. It is next seen on Belen’s map of 1744, and is there 
spelled Chevallis. The French census of 1760 lists the name under 
the corrupt form of Telonalis, with 70 warriors, and as 5 leagues 
distant from Fort Toulouse. In 1761 with a reorganization of the 
Indian trade Huhliwahli, Fusahatchie and Kulumi were assigned 
to the trader, James Germany. The first named town had at that 
time 35 hunters. The village of Laplako was settled from this 
town, but the date cannot be approximated. 

In April of 1813 some of Little Warrior’s party were killed 
in this town by a number of friendly Creeks. This action was 
taken by them because of the murders committed by the former 
in the February preceding, near the mouth of the Ohio, After 
this it appears as a Red Stick town, and furnished its share of 
the savages that destroyed Fort Mims. While the Indians were 
collecting at the Horse Shoe Bend (q. v.), William Weatherford 
for some purpose left that point March 25, and went to Hoithle- 
walli. He had not supposed that Gen. Jackson would attack at 
the time so on March 28, the day following the battle, while on 
his return he met some fugitives, who told him of the disaster 
to the Indian forces. In consequence he returned to the town. In 
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April, following the Battle of the Horseshoe Bend, the town was 
destroyed, and thus passed out of existence an Indian town of 
very great antiquity. 

In a memorial by Gen. Andrew Jackson to the United States 
Senate, containing a multitude of facts concerning his Florida 
campaigns, is the following reference to the inhabitants of this 
town: 

“Those Indians, after being routed at Hoithle wallee (sic), 
in April, 1814, fled to Pensacola, where they were protected, 
clothed, fed, and supplied with munitions of war, by the Spanish 
authorities. They never were parties to the treaty at Fort Jack- 
son; and, however they might have been dissatisfied with its con¬ 
ditions, as demanded by the Government, their dissatisfaction 
and hostility were excited by Spanish agents and British emis¬ 
saries resident among them; one of whom was the infamous 
Woodbine, who was then engaged in enlisting them in his service 
by the distribution of presents, and in disciplining them for war. 
These facts might have been ascertained by a reference to the 
correspondence between your respondent and the Governor of 
Pensacola, which were on file in the War Department.” 

See Laplaka. 

References.— Pickett, History of Alabama (Owens ed., 
1900), pp. 31-32; 516- 592; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Coun¬ 
try (1848), p. 32; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Re¬ 
port (1901, p. 398; Handbook of American Indians (1907), p. 
575; Narratives of DeSoto (Trail makers series, 1904), vol. 1, p. 
85, vol. 2, p. 113; Winsor Narrative and Critical History of Amer¬ 
ica (1886), vol. 2, p. 281; Shea, Charlevoixs History of New 
France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; Mississippi, Provincial Archives 
(1911), vol. 1, pp. 95, 517; Georgia, Colonial Records (1907), 
vol. 8, p. 52; American State Papers: Indian Affairs , vol. 1, pp. 
843-854; American State Papers: Military Affairs , vol, 1, p. 756; 
Buell, Life of lackson (1904), vol. 1. 

Hulitaiga.— A lower Creek village on the Chattahoochee 
River in Russell County, The name is spelled Hothtetoga by 
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Bartram,and Hohtatoga by Swan. The name signifies “war-ford” 
or military river passage. In later years, a ford was known to be 
located at “Broken Arrow/ 5 some miles below Kawita. On Belens 
map of 1744 appears a town on the west side of the Chattahoo¬ 
chee called Hogologes, probably a misspelling for Hogotoges. 
Some time prior to 1799 the inhabitants of this town removed to 
the Tallapoosa River, and settled on its left bank opposite Okfus- 
ki. They constituted one of the seven villages of the Okfuskis. 

See Okfuski. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 397; Hawkins Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 45; Shea, Charlevoix s History of New France (1900), 
vol. 6, p. 11; Winsor, The Mississippi Basin (1895), p. 153. 

Humatl— An aboriginal village seen, if not visited, by De 
Soto October 7, 1540, two days before arriving at the village of 
Tuscalusa. The name is so unquestionably Choctaw, that a native 
seeing it in Spanish spelling would at once readily recognize it 
as the Choctaw word Homatti, which means a “turkey gobbler. 55 
It is probable that this was not the name of the village, but that 
of its chief. The Spaniards, in their ignorance of the Indian 
language, on hearing the name, erroneously referred it to the 
village instead of to its chief. 

Reference.— Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 
1904), vol. 2, p. 116. 

Ikanatchaka.— An Upper Creek Indian town known as the 
“Holy Ground.” It was located on the south side of the Alabama 
River, between Pintalala and Big Swamp Creeks, in Lowndes 
County. The ground on which it was situated was believed by 
the Indians to be holy ground, because of certain rites by their 
prophets in setting it aside, and it was therefore believed to be 
immune or exempt from hostile attack. It was once the home 
of William Weatherford, the “Red Eagle,” and of Hillis Hadjo, 
“The Prophet.” Weatherford had plantations on the right bank of 
the river higher up. The town was destroyed December 23, 1813, 
by Gen. F. L, Claiborne's forces, 
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References.— Ala. Hist. Society, Transactions (1897-98), 
vol. 2; Index, Holy Ground and Weatherford; Handbook of 
American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 596; Meek, Romantic Pas¬ 
sages in Southwestern History (1857), pp. 278-280; Drake, Rook 
of Indians (1848), Book 4, p. 58; Gatschet, in Alabama History 
Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 398. 

Ikanhatki. —An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, on the 
north side of the Tallapoosa River, and about two miles down 
stream from Kulumi. This town is generally regarded by Gatschet 
and others as inhabited by Shawnees. The first reference to it is 
found on De Crenay’s map, 1733, where it is spelled Canatque. 
It is then located on the Tallapoosa River, very near Fusihatchi, 
and both on the south side of the river. These towns must have 
been subsequently moved across the river, where they were lo¬ 
cated in later historical times. Doubtless, however, they retained 
the fields and possibly some settlements in their old sites. In a 
list of Creek villages of 1764 the name is spelled Kanaatkes, with 
which some old Kusas were then living. The census gives the 
two people 40 warriors, and their town as 3 leagues from Fort 
Toulouse. The English trade regulations of 1761, assigned the 
town, spelled as Conhatchee, to the traders, Crook and Company. 
It had at that time 30 hunters. Dr. Swanton questions the Shaw¬ 
nee origin of this town believing it to be Muskcogee. After the 
Creek War he states that its inhabitants went almost in a body to 
Florida, and that at present their descendants form one town 
with the people of Fusihatchi in the southern part of the Semi¬ 
nole Nation, Okla. 

4 

References.— Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
p. 34; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1900), 
p. 398; Georgia Colonial Records (1907), p. 523. 

Imukfa.—An Upper Creek town on the north or right bank 
of Imukfa Creek, in the southern part of Clay County. The 
people of the town were a vigorous and hearty branch of the 
Muscogees, and in 1799, Hawkins says that they had 'Tine rich 
plats on the creek, and a good range for their cattle; they possess 
some hogs, cattle and horses, and began to be attentive to them,” 
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The word is Hitchiti, meaning a shell, or a metallic ornament of 
concave shape. Hawkins defines it as “a gorget made of conch. 

At or near this village Jackson fought the Creek Indians on Jan¬ 
uary 22, 1814, or perhaps more properly, he successfully defend¬ 
ed himself against their attack at that point, following the battle 
of Enitachopco. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission,, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 398; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country (1848), p. 47; Handbook of American Indians (1907),, 
vol. 1, p. 603. 

Ipisoga.—An Upper Creek town in Tallapoosa County, upon 
a stream of the same name, but now known as Sandy Creek. This 
creek flows into the Tallapoosa from the east and opposite the 
historic town of Okfuski on the right bank of the Tallapoosa 
River. It was one of the seven villages thrown off from Okfuski. 
In 1799 there were “forty settlers in the village, who have fenced 
their fields this season, for the benefit of their stock, and they 
have all of them cattle, hogs and horses.” 

Hawkins spells the town Epesaugee. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 399; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 615; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 47. 

Istopoga.— An Upper Creek settlement, in Talladega Coun¬ 
ty. It was doubtless located iTear the mouth of Estaboga Creek, 
which flows into Choccolocco Creek about 10 miles above its 
influx with the Coosa. Indian remains are found in the vicinity. 
The word signifies “Where people reside,” that is, Isti, “people,” 
apokita, “to reside,” 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 399; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol 1, p. 624. 
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Istudshilaiki.—A branch village of the Hillabi, situated on 
the left side of Hillabi Creek, 4 miles south of the mother town. 
It is probably opposite the influx of the present Town and Sandy 
Creeks. The Hillabi branch village of Uktahasasi lies across the 
Hillabi near the mouth of Sandy Creek. Hawkins spells the word 
E-cushe-is-li-gau, and states that it means 'where a young thing 
was found. A young child was found there, and that circumstance 
gives it the name.” 

See Hillabi. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 399; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 624; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 43. 

Kailaidshi,— An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of Little Kowaliga, and immediately 
above its junction with Kowaliga Creek, about 2/2 miles below 
the junction of Hurricane Creek with Big Kowaliga, and about 
three miles above the influx of this latter creek with the Talla¬ 
poosa River. It is in secs. 5 and 6, R. 21, T. 20. This point is on 
the plantation of Mrs. Maggie Hatton, widow of S. H. Hatton. 
It is 15 miles by trail, above Tuekabachi. The modern village of 
Kowaliga is one mile east of the old Indian town site. The towns 
of Atchinahatchi, and Hatchitachapa were peopled from Kailaid¬ 
shi. The name is variously written as Kailige, Kiliga, Killeeglo 
and Kiolege. According to Gatschet, the word probably has ref¬ 
erence to a warrior s head-dress, that is Ika, "his head,” iliadshas, 
"I kill.” The town was destroyed in the Creek War of 1913-14 
by a party of Hostile Creeks. It was doubtless rebuilt, as a Census 
reference of the early 30’s refers to the town. It has considerable 
local tradition attached to it, from the fact that the rock on which 
Tecumseh is reported to have stood when he addressed the 
Creeks in 1811, in his effort to arouse them against the white 
settlers, still stands immediately beside the road, 200 yards north 
of Prospect M. E. Church, South, Cemetery. This stone, which 
projects more than seven feet above the surface, is in Sec. 5, while 
the mound of the old town is in Sec. 6. The location is now with¬ 
in the waters of Lake Martin. 
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See Atchinahatchi; Hatchitchapa; Kowaliga. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 399; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 642; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 48; Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), p. 83. Manu¬ 
script data in Department Archives and History. 

Kanchati ,—An Upper Creek town, probably in Talladega 
County. No history preserved other than a mention of 1835. The 
word is sometimes written Kanshade. The spelling in the 1835 
reference is Conchanti. It may be at or near the site of Conchar- 
dee, a few miles southwest of Talladega, the county seat. This 
town is said to be a branch of Abihka. The word means red 
dirt,” or little earth,” that is, Ikana, “ground,” tchati, “red.” 

See Abihka; Kanchati (Montgomery). 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 399; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 651. 

Kasihta.—A Lower Creek town, in the northwest corner of 
Chattahoochee County, Ga. It is situated on the left or east bank 
of the Chattahoochee River, 2% miles below the Indian town of 
Kawita Talahassi. Although actually located in the state of Geor¬ 
gia, its influence on the Creek Indian Nation, lying so largely in 
Alabama, justifies a full sketch. The Kasihtas once claimed a 
much more extensive territory than that immediately tributary to 
their town. From time to time branch villages were thrown off, 
and its influence was large, not only because of its position as 
Kasihta lako, “the great one,” but because of so many Indians 
and villages traced to it as the mother town. It was the leading 
white or peace town among the Lower Creeks. 

The town appears as Kachetas on De Crenay’s map, 1733. 
The French census of 1760, in which the name is given in the 
same form, gives the town 150 warriors, and places it 32 leagues 
distant from Fort Toulouse. Under the English trade regulations 
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of 1761, the town with its 100 hunters was assigned to the trader, 
John Rae. 

Hawkins presents a more elaborate account of the town than 
is ordinarily given in his Sketch. The locality is carefully des¬ 
cribed. Continuing he says. 

“The people of Cussetuh associate, more than any other In¬ 
dians, with their white neighbors, and without obtaining any ad¬ 
vantage from it; they know not the season for planting, or if they 
do, they never avail themselves of what they know, as they al¬ 
ways plant a month too late. 

“This town with its villages is the largest in the Lower 
Creeks; the people are and have been friendly to white people, 
and are fond of visiting them; the old chiefs are very orderly men 
and much occupied in governing their young men, who are rude 
and disorderly, in proportion to the intercourse they have had 
with white people; they frequently complain of the intercourse 
of their young people with the white people on their frontiers; 
as being very prejudicial to their morals; that they are more rude, 
more inclined to be tricky, and more difficult to govern, than 
those who do not associate with them.” 

Branch settlements from this town spread out on the Ala¬ 
bama side of the river. In 1799 its warriors were estimated at 180. 
In 1832 it had 620 families, and 10 chiefs. In this town there was 
a fine mound known in later times as the Kyle Mound, but it has 
long since been destroyed. It is thus described by Hawkins: “At 
the entrance of the fields on the right, there is an oblong mound 
of earth; one quarter of a mile lower, there is a comic mound 
forty-five yards in diameter at the base, twenty-five feet high, 
and flat on the top, with mulberry trees on the north side and 
evergreens on the south. From the top of this mound, they have 
a fine view of the river above the flat land on both sides of the 
river, and all the field of one thousand acres; the river makes a 
short bend round’ to the right, opposite this mound, and there is 
a good ford, just below the point,” 
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Gatschet is authority for the statement that the Kawitas and 
Kasihtas were originally the same people, as evidenced by the 
migration legend preserved by him. Their separation took place 
in very ancient times. Of them he says: “The name Kasi-hta, 
Kasixta, is popularly explained as “coming down from the sun 
(ha’si) and being identical with hasi’hta. The Creeks infer, from 
the parallel Creek form hasoti, “sunshine,” that Kasi’hta really 
means “light,” or “bright splendor of the sun” anciently this 
term was used for the sun himself, “as the old people say.” The 
inhabitants of the town believed that they came from the sun.” 

References.— Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 661; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 57- 
59; Mississippi, Provincial archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 196; Geor¬ 
gia, Colonial records (1907), vol. 8, p. 522; Gatschet, Creek Mi¬ 
gration Legend (1884), vol. 1, pp. 133-134, and also Alabama 
History Commission Report (1901), p. 399; Hamilton, Colonial 
Mobile (1910), p. 190. 

Kawaiki.— A Lower Creek town in Barbour County, at the 
junction of the present Cowikee Creek with the Chatahoochee 
River. Very little is known of its history. However, it had 45 
heads of families in 1833. The word means “water-carrying 
place,” that is, oka “water,” awaiki, “hauling,” carrying” (place). 
The town was doubtless a Hitchiti settlement and its inhabitants 
doubtless spoke their language. Gatschet states that Cowlikee 
Creek “is named after quails,” which is doubtless an error, as the 
genesis of the town name is accurate. 

See Hitchiti. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 400; Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 667. 

Kawita. (Upper Coweta) —A Lower Creek town in Rus¬ 
sell County, situated on the west bank of the Chattahoochee 
River, about five miles below Columbus, Ga., and on Cochgale- 
chee Creek (the Koteskelejau) of Hawkins’ time. It is two miles. 
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north of Kawita Talahassi (Old Coweta). In 1799, The settle¬ 
ments extended up the river two miles on tht flats. They reached 
the point formed by a bend in thhe river, up beyond the old Jen- 
nys 7 Island now removed by Government dredging. The fisheries 
on the right of the river belonged to Kawita, those of the left to 
Kasihta. 

The point is nearly opposite to the mound known in later 
years as the Kyle Mound, which is in Muscogee County, Ga., 
north of the mouth of Upatoi Creek. The site is at the Fitzgerald 
mound, opposite Bickerstaffs Brick Yard, on the Brennan Plan¬ 
tation. 

References.— Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
p. 52; Handbook of American Indians (1907, vol. 1, p. 669; Gats- 
chet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901, vol. 1, p. 
400. Mms. records in Department of Archives and History of 
Alabama. 


Kawita— The name of two former Lower Creek towns on 
the Chattahoochee River in Russell County, Alabama. Little 
Kawita was the "public establishment” of the Lower Creeks and 
the headquarters of the agent. In 1833 the town contained 289 
families. In 1775 Bartram spoke of Kawita Tallahassi or Little 
Kawaita as the "bloody town, where the Micos, chiefs and war¬ 
riors assambled when a general war was proposed; captives and 
State malefactors are put to death.” 

Kawita Talahassi. (Old Coweta.)—A Lower Creek town in 
Russell County. It was situated west and about a half mile from 
the Chattahoochee River, and on the south side of Broken Arrow 
Creek. It lies on the Central of Georgia R. R., formerly the old 
Mobile and Girard R. R,, and is between the railroad and the 
river at old Flournoy's Crossing, now a small flag station known 
as Tickfaw. It is about 2 miles northeast from Fort Mitchell. It 
is known as Lower Kawita to distinguish it from another town, 
called Upper Kawita, 
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The first record of the town is on De Lisle’s map, 1707, 
where it is spelled Caouitas. It is placed on Okmulgee River, 
called “Riviere des Caouitas.” Colonies of the Kawitas also ap¬ 
pear on this map, some located between the Flint and Chattahoo¬ 
chee Rivers, and others on the west side of the Chattahoochee. 
Some of these even appear at their well-known location here 
described. The towns on the Okmulgee appear to have been 
gradually abandoned and concentered on the Chattahoochee. On 
De Crenay’s map, 1733, the Chattahoochee country is called 
“Empire des Caouitas,” and the Chattahoochee River is desig¬ 
nated as “Riviere des Caouitas.” On Belens map, 1744, Caouita 
appears on the west side of Okmulgee, or on one of its tributaries, 
while Cauitas are placed on the Flint River. In 1762, a map in 
the American Gazetteer locates Koweta Old Town on 
the east side of Osechee Creek, an unidentified tributary of 
Okmulgee, while the later Koweta stands on its well known site, 
west of the Chattahoochee and below the falls. The French cen¬ 
sus of 1760 gives the town 150 warriors, and locates it 30 leagues 
from Fort Toulouse. Under the English trade regulations the 
town is noted as having 150 hunters and is assigned to the trader 
George Galphin. 

Bartram visited the town in 1775. He makes the following, 
among other inferences: “The great Coweta town, about twelve 
miles higher up this river, is called the bloody town, where the 
Micos chiefs and warriors assemble when a general war is pro¬ 
posed, and here captives and state malefactors are put to death. 

In 1799 the town is thus described by Hawkins: 

“The town is half a mile from the river, on the right bank 
of the creek; it is on a high flat, bordered on the east by the flats 
of the river, and west by high broken hills; they have but a few 
settlers in the town; the fields are on a point of land three- 
quarters of a mile below the town, which is very rich, and has 
been long under cultivation; they have no fence around their 
fields. 

“Here is the public establishment for the Lower Creeks; and 
here the agent resides, He has a garden well cultivated and 
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planted, with a great variety of vegetables, fruits and vines, and 
an orchard of peach trees. Arrangements have been made, to 
fence two hundred acres of land fit for cultivation, and to intro¬ 
duce a regular husbandry to serve as a model and stimulus, for 
the neighboring towns who crowd the public shops here, at all 
seasons, when the hunters are not in the woods. 


“The agent entertains doubts, already, of succeeding here 
in establishing a regular husbandry, from the difficulty of chang¬ 
ing the old habits of indolence, and sitting daily in the squares, 
which seem peculiarly attractive to the residenters of the towns. 
In the event of not succeeding, he intends to move the estab¬ 
lishment out from the town, and aid the villagers where success 
seems to be infallible, 

“They estimate their number of gun men at one hundred; 
but the agent has ascertained, by actual enumeration, that they 
have but sixty-six, including all wlio reside here, and in the vil¬ 
lages belonging to the town. 


“They have a fine body of land below, and adjoining the 
town, nearly two thousand acres, all well timbered; and includ¬ 
ing the whole above and below; they have more than is sufficient 
for the accommodation of the whole town; they have one village 
belonging to the town, Wetumcau.” 

In 1799 the town had 66 warriors, but this diminution of 
population was doubtless due to the formation of smaller settle¬ 
ments, which took away large numbers. In 1833 the town had 
289 families. 

Gatschut is authority for the statement that Kawita Talahassi 
was settled from Kasihta, but this is hardly probable. Its individ¬ 
uality seems clearly established, and originally it was of as great 
antiquity as Kasihta. 


See Kawita (Upper); Witumka. 
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References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission 
Report; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 55; 
Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 669; Gatschet, 
Creek Migration Legend, vol. 1, 1884), p. 135; Bossu, Travels, 

1 (1771), p. 229; Royce, in 18th Report Bureau American Eth¬ 
nology (1889), Georgia Map; McKenney and Hall, Indian 
Tribes, vol. 3, (1854), p. 79; Adair, American Indians (1775), p. 
257. 

Kayomulgi. A town in Talladega County on the south side 
of Talladega Creek, several miles above its influx into Coosa 
River. It is also spelled Coyomulgee and Cayomulgee. Nothing 
is known of its history apart from its record on the two maps 
noted in the references. 

References. —Winsor, Mississippi Basin (1885), p. 47; Ibid, 
Westioard Movement (1897), p, 31. 

Kitchopataki. An Upper Creek town in Randolph County, 
near the influx of a creek of the same name with the Tallapoosa 
River. It is a few miles below the modern village of Oakfus- 
kee. The name of the creek is locally spelled Ketchapedrakee, 
and flews through the northern part of Clay County, emptying 
into the Tallapoosa River, in the northwestern corner of Ran¬ 
dolph. The name is derived from Kitcho, “maize-pounding 
block of wood,” pataki, “spreading out.” In 1832 the town had 48 

families. 

References.—-Handbook of Anwriccin Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 706; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 401. 

Koasati. An Alibamu town in Elmore County, situated on 
the west bank of the Alabama River, a few miles below the 
union of the Coosa and Tallapoosa. The American village of 
Coosada occupies the old site in part. The Koasati spoke the 
language of the Alibamu, and are here identified as of the same 
lineage and linguistic stock. However, they are by some thought 
to be of different lineage. The first event of record in theii 
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history was the visit of Bienville in 1714, who was cordially re¬ 
ceived. In 1722 Big Mortar was the chief of the Koasati. Under 
Lieutenant Villemont he and his warriors were a part of the 
Indian force that fought the mutineers of Fort Toulouse on 
Line Creek. The town appears correctly located on Danville’s 
map, 1732. At this time it was a well known Indian town. In 
1763, on the surrender of West Florida, two towns of the Koasati, 
with the Oktchayudshi, abandoned their native seats and settled 
on the west bank of the Tombigbee, below the influx of the 
Sukinatchi, but about 1768 it appears that they returned to their 
former homes. The fact that there were two towns included 
in this migration would indicate that the original village had 
grown and had thrown off several small settlements. The Koa¬ 
sati, under the rule of Captain Isaacs, were of evil repute be¬ 
cause of many bloody inroads made by them far away on the 
Cumberland settlers in Tennessee. Twenty-one years during 
the Creek War, 1813-14, this chief and his people, at least a 
part of them, were true friends and allies of the Americans, 
while their Alibamu kinsfolk “were furious advocates of Ameri¬ 
can extermination.” It is interesting to note that notwith¬ 
standing this friendly attitude, there must have been some cause 
for grievence, since the town was burned by Lieut.-Col. John H. 
Gibson in April, 1814. 

After the Creek War the history of the town is uneventful. 
As a result of various migrations its people are represented in 
scattered settlements of the Alabama Indians, which survive 
in Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma. The word is spelled in 
nearly fifty different ways. Of these Coosauda perhaps varies 
farthest in sound from the native pronunciation. The word is 
best presented in English as Coshattee, Gatschet suggests that 
the name Coassati may signify “white cane.” If this is true the 
etymology must be sought in Choctaw. In that language Kusha 
hata means “white reed,” or “white reedbrake,” worn down into 
Kushata, and from it corrupted into various forms. Of this town 
Hawkins, in 1799, says: “ c Coosau-dee, is a compact little town 
situated three miles below the confluence of Coosau and Talla¬ 
poosa, on the right bank of Alabama; they have fields on both 
sides of the river; but their chief dependence is a high rich is- 
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land, at the mouth of Coosau. They have fences, good against 
cattle only, and some families have small patches fenced, near 
the town, for potatoes. 

“These Indians are not Creeks, although they conform to 
their ceremonies; the men work with the women and make 
plenty of corn; all labor is done by the joint labor of all, called 
public work, except gathering in the crop. During the season 
for labor, none are exempted from their share of it, or suffered 
to go out hunting. 

"There is a rich flat of land nearly five miles in width, op¬ 
posite the town, on the left side of the river, on which are num¬ 
bers of conic mounds of earth. Back of the town it is pine bar¬ 
ren, and continues so westward for sixty to one hundred miles. 

"The Coo-sau-dee generally go to the market by water, and 
some of them are good oarsmen. A part of this town moved 
lately beyond the Mississippi, and have settled there. The de¬ 
scription sent back by them that the country is rich and healthy, 
and abounds in game, is likely to draw others after them. But 
as they have all tasted the sweets of civil life, in having a con¬ 
venient market for the products, it is likely they will soon re¬ 
turn to their old settlements, which are in a very desirable 
country, well suited to the raising of cattle, hogs, horses. It is 
not more than three years since they had not a hog among them, 
Robert Walton, who was then the trader for the town, gave the 
women some pigs, and this is the origin of their stock.” 

References.—Hawkins sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
p. 35; Picket, History of Alabama (Owens ed., 1900), pp. 193, 
229, 230, 426, 516-519; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 188; 
North Carolina Colonial Records (1890), vol. 7, p. 281; Adair, 
American Indians (1775), p. 267; Romans, Florida (1775), p. 
327; Alabama Historical Society Transactions , 1897-1898, vol. 
2, p, 134; Handbook of American Indians (1907), p. 719, 

Kohamutkikatska . An Upper Creek town, the location of 
which has not been identified, but probably in the region of 
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Clay County. Schoolcraft in ^832 lists it with 123 families. The 
word means “place where blojwgun canes are broken;” that is, 
koha, “cane,” mutki, “cut off,”! katska, “broken.” 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 401: Handbook of American Indians 
(1907), vol. 1, p. 721. 

Kulumi. An Upper Cree.c town in Elmore County, situat¬ 
ed on the Tallapoosa River, jiist below and contiguous to Fusi- 
hatchi. It lies along the elevated lands about a half mile from 
the river and west from old Ware’s Ferry. The corn fields of 
Kulumi were on the opposite side of the river. These fields were 
unfenced. The town had cabins on the south side of the river 
also, used in hunting and also during the planting season. Dur- 
ig the harvesting period practically the entire community mov¬ 
ed across the river temporarily. 

The name is spelled Coulommie on De Crenay’s map, 1733, 
and is located on the east ban! of the low Coosa River. This 
location, may however, be a mistake on‘the part of the topogra¬ 
pher in placing it nearer to the Coosa than to the Tallapoosa 
River, since the two rivers are shown flowing near each other 
at this point, On Belen’s map, 1744, however, Colomin is plac¬ 
ed on the west side of the Altamaha, just below the Atasees. 
This may indicate that the inhabitants of the town were orig¬ 
inally seated in that region, and that they later migrated to the 
Coosa, and still later removed the r town to its well known site 
on the north bank of the Tallapoosa. In 1762, the American 
Gazetter places the Culloomies onlthe west side of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee above the Attasees, and Colume Town is located on 
the east side of the low Tallapoosa. These reference suggest 
either two separate divisions of the town, or two succssive seats, 
first on the Chattahoochee, and later on the Tallapoosa. Under 
the English trade regulations of 1763 Kulupi, with 50 hunters 
was assigned to James Germany, The FlCnch census locates 
the Colones 4 leagues from Fort Toulouse, with 50 warriors. 
In 1777 Bartram visited the town, where he stayed two days. 
Mr. Germany was the principal trader ai the time. Of the town 
Bartram says in 1791: / 
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"Here are very extensive old fields, the abandoned planta¬ 
tions and commons of the old town, on the east side of the river, 
but the settlement is removed, and the new town now stands on 
the opposite shore, in a charming fruitful plain, under an elevat¬ 
ed ridge of hills, the swelling bbds or bases of which are cov¬ 
ered with a pleasing verdure of grass, but the last ascent is 
steeper, and towards the summit; discovers shelving rocky cliffs, 
which appear to be continually splitting and bursting to pieces, 
scattering their thin exfoliations! over the tops of the grassy 
knolls beneath. The plain is narrow where the town is built; 
their houses are neat, commodious buildings, a wooden frame 
with plastered walls, and roofed with cypress bark or singles; 
every habitation consists of four oblong square houses, of one 
story, of the same form and dimensions, and so situated as to 
form an exact square, encompassing an area of court yard of 
about a quarter of ah acre of ground, leaving an entrance into 
it at each comer. Hefe is a beautiful new square or areopagus, 
in the center of the new town} 1 but the stores of the principal 
trader and two or three lndian habitations, stand near the banks 
of the opposite shore on the site of the old Coolome town. The 
Tallapoosa River is here three hundred yards over, and about 
fifteen or twenty feet of\water, which is very clear, agreeable 
to the taste, esteemed salubrious, and runs with a steady, active 

current.” \ ; 

\ • 

i 

i 

i 

The signification of the name has not been ascertained, 
but Gatschet suggests that it may be connected with Ahkolu- 
mas, meaning “I clinch.” After the Creek Indian War of 1813- 
14, the Kulmni went direct to Florida, and joined the Semi- 
noles. 

! i 

References. —-jGatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 401; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), pp. 25, 33,(52; Handbook of American Indians (1907), 
vol. 1, p. 734; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Shea, 
Charlevoix’s Historywf New France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; Mis¬ 
sissippi Provincial archives (1911), p. 94; Georgia, Colonial Rec¬ 
ords (1907), vol. 8, p. 523; Winsor, The Westward Movement 
(1889), p. 31; Bartram, Travels (1791), pp. 396-397. 
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Kusas -The name of a small forest bird resembling the 

sparrow. A former town of the Upper Creeks, on the' high east 
bank of the Coosa River between Columbiana and Talladega 
County. ' I 

See Cosa. 

Lcdokalka. An Upper Creek town, originally settled from 
Okchayi (q. v.). It was situajed “on a small, pond-like creek, 
an upper branch of Elkehatchee, and about. 14 miles from its 
junction with the Tallapoosa. Jack’s Creek is believed to be 
die location and modern name of the pond-like creek. The site 
is 3 or 4 miles east of Hissop in Coosa County. The name is 
abbreviated from Laloakalka, “fijsh separated, placed apart, 
this is, Lalo, “dish,” akalgas, 1 am separated from. Gatschet 
suggests that the name was probably suggested from die cir¬ 
cumstance that the older Creeks had some method of catching 
fish, besides fishing for them, perhaps a contrivance for dipping 
them up with nets. The name is spelled Thlot-lo-gul-gau, 
which he says was “called by the traders fish-ponds. 

\ 

As illustrating something of^ aboriginal and pioneer condi¬ 
tions, an extract is here introduced from Hawkins, in which is 
given an account of the life of a young girl captive: 

“Hannah Hale resides here. Shejwas taken a prisoner from 
Georgia, when about eleven or tsyelye years old, and mamed 
the head man of this town, by whom she has five children. This 
woman spins and weaves, and has taught two of her daughters 
to spin; she has labored under m^ny difficulties; yet by her 
industry has acquired some proper^ She has one negro boy, 
a horse or two, sixty cattle, and sdri\e hogs; she received the 
friendly attention of the agent for Indian affairs, as soon as he 
came in the nation. He furnished her with, a wheel, loom, and 
cards; she has an orchard of peach and apple trees. Having 
made her election at the national council; in 1799, to reside in 
the nation, the agent appointed Hopoithfe Haujo to look out 
for a suitable place for her, to help her to remove to it with 
her stock, and take care that she receives no insults from the 
Indians.” 
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References. —Gatschet, in (Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901). p. 402: Hawkins. Sketch of the Creek Country 

(1848), pp. 49-50. f 

- 

: [ 

Lanudshi Apala. A branch village of the Hillabi, situated 
on the northwest fork of Hillabi I Creek, 15 miles from the moth- 
er town. The word signifies "oyer the little mountain,” or "on 
the side of the little mountain,a phrase which well expresses 
its location. The town house was on the left side of the creek. 

j 

Hawkins spells the name Thla-nbo-che-au-bau-lau; from thlenne 
a mountain,” oo-che, "little,” ajjid au-bau-lau, "over.” Its pre¬ 


cise location is ori\ the east side 


of the stream and between it 


and the mountain, , Simmons Riijlge, and opposite the junction 
of the creeks. It is north froijr the Talladega and Goldville 
Road. Noxihala’s giWe is 300 yards from the present Miller- 
ville. His hut stood hear the village and old Delliac Springs. 


See Hillabi. 


\ 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 403; Handbook of American Indians (1907),, 
p. 552; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 43. 

Laplako. An Upper Creek village, of which no facts are 
preserved, other than the mention of it in 1832. It is said to 
have been settled from Huiryahli. Since that town was destroy¬ 
ed by Gen. Jackson's forces in April, 1814, and its identity lost, 
it is not improbable that p^rt of its inhabitants formed this new 
settlement. The name of the town means "Tall Cane”, or "Big 
reed.” It must have been in the vicinity of a stream on which 
there was an abundance of cane or reed from which blow-guns 
were made. 


See HuliwahliA 


References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 40^; Woodward Reminiscences (1859), p. 91. 


\\ 


Liikatchka. A river Jord on the southern trail which crossed 
Chattahoochee River, southeast of the present Jernigan in Rus- 
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sell County. Swan, Bartram, and other early travelers, crossed 
here. It is supposed that this is the same ford which is some¬ 
times called “the military ford.” The name, signifying “broken 
arrow” is given because of the prevalence here of reeds for mak¬ 
ing arrow shafts. A small town existed on the right side of the 
river at this point, being an off-shoot from Kawita. A small 
stream now called Broken Arrow Creek, and referred to on the 
old maps as Lekatchka Creek, flows north of the site of old 
Coweta. 

References. —Gatschet in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 403. Mms. Records in Alabama Department 
Archives and History. 

Line Creek Indian Village , An old Creek Indian town, on 
die south side of Line Creek, and in Montgomery County, 
probably an outlying settlement of some of the Tallapoosa River 
towns. 

References. —Mms. data in Alabama Department Archives 
and History. 

Litafatchi. An Upper Creek town in St. Clair County, 
situated on the right or south bank of Canoe Creek, between 
Ashville and Springville. Tl^e word is said to refer to the mak¬ 
ing of arrows. Few facts of its history are preserved. It was 
destroyed by Lieut. Col. Robert H. Dyer, October 29, 1813, 
with a force of cavalry. 

References. —Picket, History of Alabama (Owen’s ed., 
1900), p. 552; Handbook of American Indians (1907), p. 769; 
Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission , Report (1901), vol. 
1, p. 403; Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth annual re¬ 
port (1899), Pt. 2, map 1; Brewer, Alabama (1872), p. 523. 

Long Island Town. A small Cherokee village, settled in 
1783 and situated on Long Island in Tennessee River, at Bridge¬ 
port. It was the second and only other of the “Five Lower 
Towns on the Tennessee,” situated in Alabama, and was one of 
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the “crossings” of the Tennessee used by the Creeks in their war 
against the white settlers of Tennessee and Kentucky, 

Lutchapoga. An Upper Creek town in Randolph County, 
situated on the Tallapoosa River, probably south of and near 
the influx of Crooked Creek. It is perhaps very near Well¬ 
born’s Ferry, Loochee Creek flows into the river from the oppo¬ 
site side, and the name may be suggestive of the presence of 
the town. Swanton is authority for the statement that this town 
was a branch of Talisi (q. v.). The town is mentioned in the 
census list of 1832. Atchinapalgi was settled from Lutchapoga. 
In 1830 the old trail from Fort Jackson by way of Okfuski and 
Tuckabatchi Talahassi passed Lutchapoga, and thence north 
and west to Fort Strother on the Coosa. Hawkins spells the 
word Loochau Po-gau. It means Terrapin-resort, that is, lutcha 
“terrapin,” poka, “gathering place”. 

The modern town of Loachapoka in Lee County, received 
its name from the Indian town, but is far distant from the local¬ 
ity.. 


See Atchina-algi. 

References. —Hawkins Sketch of the Creek Country.. 
(1848), p. 47; Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 
778; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 
p. 403. 

Meltons Village. A small Creek settlement established 
about the time of the Creek War of 1813-14 by leave of the 
Cherokees. It was situated on Town Creek in Marshall County, 
at the spot still known as the" “Old Village Ford.” It was so call¬ 
ed after its headman, an old Indian named Charles Melton. The 
trail from Gunter’s Village to Coosada (Upper) led to this place. 
The old postoffice of Meltonville nearby, is a perpetuation of 
the name. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commis¬ 
sion, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 419; Ala. Hist. Society, Trans., 
vol. 4, p. 193. 
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Moculixa. An Indian village situated on the east side of 
the Tombigbee visited by De Soto's army in November, 1540. 
It is almost certain that this was the name, not of the village, 
but of its chief, as the Spaniards in their ignorance of the lan¬ 
guages of the natives sometimes mistook the name of the chief 
for that of his village. If the x in Moculixa is to be pronounced 
as k, then we have a very common personal name among the 
Choctaws, “Moshulika,” or “Mosholika,” or “Musholika,” “o” and 
Y being interchangeable. In the case of The Choctaw Na¬ 
tion of Indians v. The United States, in the Court of Claims, 
No. 12,742, filed in 1881, appear the names of sixteen Choc¬ 
taws bearing this name, but spelled in various ways. The fact 
is interesting that the name of a Choctaw chief in the days of 
De Soto, should be a common Choctaw personal name in mod¬ 
ern times. Moshulika has lost its initial vowel in the rapidity 
of speech, and is the word Amoshuli, with the definite particle 
ka suffixed, which adds a kind of personality to the term. 

References. - Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 

1904), vol. 2, p. 129; Mms. records Alabama Department Arch¬ 
ives and History. 

Muklasa. An Upper Creek town in Montgomery County 
of the Alibamu linguistic stock. It was situated on the left 
bank of Eight Mile Branch, on Dr. W. B. Westcott’s plantation, 
below Sawanogi, one and a half miles from the south or left 
bank of the Tallapoosa River. According to the French census, 
the town in 1760 had 50 men, and was situated 3 leagues from 
Fort Toulouse. The British trade regulations of 1761 assigned 
the town, with its 30 hunters, to the traders William Trewen 
and J. Germany. Adair speaks of “the Wolf-king, our old, steady 
friend of the Amooklasah Town, near the late Alebahma.” Bar- 
tram says that the Mucclasse spoke the Stincard language. 
Colonel Hawkins describes the town as located “on the left 
bank of a fine little creek, and bordering on a cypress swamp; 
their fields are below those of Sauvannogee, bordering on the 
river; they have some lots about their houses fenced for pota¬ 
toes; one chief has some cattle, horses and hogs; a few others 
have some cattle and hogs. In the season of floods, the river 
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spreads out on this side below the town, nearly eight miles from 
bank to bank, and is very destructive to game and stock.” The 
inhabitants of the town belonged to the Red Stick party during 
the Creek War of 1813-14. 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 35; Handbook of America Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 
955; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 
vol. 1, p. 404; Bartram, Travels (1791), p. 463; Adair, American 
Indians (1775), p. 277; Georgia, colonial records (1907), vol. 8, 
p. 523; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1811), vol. 1, p. 94. 

Muscle Shoals Villages. Three Cherokee villages located 
along the Tennessee River. (1) In 1780 one of these stood a 
few miles above the head of Muscle Shoals, on the south side 
of the river. (2) Another in 1787, stood at the foot of the 
shoals, on the same side of the river. It consisted of a few 
cabins only. (3) The largest, in 1798, stood at the shoals on 
the south side of the river, along the banks and about the mouth 
of Town Creek. It extended southwardly from the shoals about 
a mile and a half and for some distance up and down the river. 
Doublehead and Katagiskee were its chiefs. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 419; Haywood, Civil History of Ten¬ 
nessee (Reprint, 1891), pp. 103, 231; Bureau of American Eth¬ 
nology, Fifth annual report (1887), p. 272. 

Nafolee. An Upper Creek town on the east side of the Tal¬ 
lapoosa River, and just below Talasi, but of which no facts are 
preserved, other than the-map references below. Probably a 
corruption of Uphaubee. 

References. —Mitchel, Map of British Colonies (1755), 
American Gazetteer (London, 1762), vol. 1, map. 

Nanipacna. An aboriginal town or locality believed to be 
found in the present Wilcox County. In April, 1560, a colony 
of several hundred people was established in the Indian town 
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of this name. Although short lived, this was the first European 
colony in the Gulf States. From a close study of Davila Padilla’s 
narrative of the De Luna expedition, it is believed that this 
Indian town was located on the east side of the Alabama River, 
in the lower part of Wilcox County. The narrator writes that 
Nanipacna was the largest Indian town that the Spaniards had 
discovered, having some eighty houses; and from some ruined 
buildings, they judged that it had been greater. The Indians 
told the Spaniards that “the town had once been famous for 
the number of its people and the splendid edifices according 
to the manner of the country, but that the Spaniards who had 
arrived there in former times had left it as it now was.” 

Nanipacna, undoubtedly a Choctaw town, in correct Choc¬ 
taw orthography being written Nanih pakna, meaning “hill top”, 
or “top of the hill.” This would indicate that this town, which 
was appropriated by the Spaniards as the site of their colony, 
was situated upon a high hill, or table-land. This suggests the 
bluff at Claiborne to be the Site. On the abandonment of the 
place, the narrator, in enumerating some of the articles and 
effects left there, mentions especially “abandoned merchandise 
of value, as iron ware.” 

References.—Gulf States Historical Magazine , 1893-1894, 
vol. 2, pp. 130-131. 

Nickajack. A point in Tennessee, having much connection 
with Cherokee Indian History. The trail from Gunter s Village 
to the Middle Tennessee settlements, and to Tellico Block House, 
the present Knoxville, led by here. The place is referred to in 
many early accounts of north Alabama history, and has direct 
connection therewith. The State line between Alabama and 
Georgia terminates at this point. 

References. —Mss. data in Alabama Department of Archives 
and History. 

Ninnipaskulgi. A small Upper Creek village, probably an 
off-shoot from Talasi. The common name of these people were 
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‘road runners”. It is not known whether the name signifies 
that or not. 

During the Indian disturbances of 1836 these people were 
friendly. They had formerly joined with Tukabatchi on the 
side of the whites in the War of 1836. Little is known of their 
history. 

References .—Mss. data in the Alabama State Department 
of Archives and History; Woodward, “Reminiscences” (1859). 

Nitahaurits , or Fort A Vours. An Alibamu town, forming 
the lowest principal settlement of that tribe on the Alabama 
River. The earliest reference is on Danville’s May, 1732, on 
which it is located at the extreme northern point of a great 
semi-circular bend, with a creek from the north emptying into 
the river very near the fort. This location places it west of 
Mulberry Creek, near its junction with the river, but in Dallas 
County. Apart from the references on these maps and on later 
maps of 1776 and 1784, there is little known of this place. It 
had certainly disappeared before Hawkins’ time, since it is not 
listed in his Sketch of the Creek Country. 

The word is sometimes written Nita Holihta. The word is 
Nita, “bear,” holihta, “fort,” that is, “bear fort.” The word is 
Choctaw, and was doubtless given by members of that tribe on 
their voyages up and down the river. It has been suggested 
that it was Mobilian, but this conjecture is improbable since 
their tribe had moved its seats farther down the river at this 
period. The location suggested in the foot-note on p. 138 of the 
Transactions of the Alabama History Society, in which it is plac¬ 
ed near the influx of Tallewassee Creek, is doubtless incorrect, 
since it is in conflict with the location on Danville’s Map. The 
map location suggests it is in Durant’s Bend, though the long* 
troublesome swamp in Lowndes County, west of Tallewassee 
Creek probably derived its name from the circumstance of the 
ancient town in the vicinity. 

Reference .—Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188- 
190; Ala Hist. Society, Tranactions , 1897-1898, vol. 2, p. 138; 
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Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 77; Lattre’, 
Carte des Etates-Unis (1784); Jeffrey’s American Atlas (1776), 
Map. 5. 

Nitahobachi. Nitaubache is the worn down form on De 
Crenay’s map. The word means bear mimicker, “Nita,” bear, 
“hobachi,” to imitate, to mock, to mimic. It was the name ap¬ 
plied to a locality on the east side of the Alabama, two or three 
miles above Benton, in Lowndes County, Bear Creep swamp, 
a long known landmark, probably so derives it’s name. 

References. -Manuscript records in Alabama Department 

Archives and History. 

Niuyaka. An Upper Creek town in Tallapoosa County, 
situated on the left or south bank of the Tallapoosa Paver, and 
about 20 miles across country from Okfuski. Eagle Creek flows 
into the Tallapoosa near the town. The aboriginal name of the 
town has not been ascertained, but after the treaty of New 
York, between the federal government and the Creeks, August 
7, 1790, it was given its present name. Although settled from 
Tukpafka as indicated below, on adopting their now location, 
they joined the Okfuski. Of the town and its inhabitants Haw¬ 
kins says: "These people lived formerly at Tote-paufcau (spunk- 
knot), on Chat-to-ho-che, and moved from thence in 1777. 
They would not take part in the war between the United States 
and Great Britain, and determined to retire from their settle¬ 
ments, which, through the rage of war, might feel the effects 
of the resentment of the people of the United States, when 
roused by the conduct of the red people, as they were placed 
betweeen the combatants. The town is on a flat, bordering on 
the river; the adjoining lands are broken or waving and stony; 
the growth is pine, oak and hickory. The flat strips of land 
on the river, above and below, are generally narrow; the ad¬ 
joining land is broken, with oak, hickory and pine. The branches 
all have reed; they have a fine ford at the upper end of the 
town; the river is one hundred and twenty yards wide. Some 
of the people have settled out from the town, and they have 
good land on Inn-nook-fau creek, which joins the right side of 
the river, two miles below the town,” 
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References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Countnj 
(1848), pp. 45, 46; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901) p. 404; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 
vol. 2, p. 77. 

Oakchinawa Creek Indian Village. An old Creek Indian 
town, lying on both sides of Oakchinawa or Salt Creek, near 
its influx with Big Shoal Creek, and in Talladega County. 

References. -Manuscript references in Alabama Depart¬ 

ment Archives and History. 

Oakfuskee. -A former Upper Creek town on both sides 

of the Tallapoosa River about 35 miles above Tukabatchi, possi¬ 
bly on the South boundary of Cleburne County, where a village 
of the same name now stands. In 1799 Oakfuskee, with its 180 
warriors and seven branch villages with 270 warriors was con¬ 
sidered the largest community of the Creek confederancy, 

Oakfusku dshi.—A small Upper Creek village, 4 miles above 
Niuyaka, and 24 above Oakfuski, in Tallapoosa County. It was 
probably settled from Chihlakonini, a former Lower Creek town 
on the upper waters of the Chattahoochee. About 1799 some of 
its people had settled in the town of Oakfusku’dslii. The latter 
was destroyed by Gen. White in 1813. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, pp. 394, 405; Pickett, History of Alabama 
(Owen's ed., 1900), pp. 520, 557; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country (1848), p. 51; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 
190; Mississippi, Provincial Archives , vol. 1, p. 95. 

Ocmulgee.—A former Lower Creek town at the “Ocmulgee 
Old Friends," along the east bank of Ocmulgee River (Georgia), 
According to Creek tradition “Ocmulgee Old Friends" was the 
site of the first permanent Creek settlement after the migration 
of the tribe from the West. The Indian trading road passed 
through this settlement. The “Old Fields" oh which are a num¬ 
ber of artificial mounds, terraces and earthen enclosures, extend- 
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ed along the river for fifteen miles. The people of the town were 
some times mentioned as a tribe, joined those of other settle¬ 
ments in 1738, tendering to Oglethorpe their assurance of 
friendship. 

Odshiapofa. An Upper Creek town in Elmore County situ¬ 
ated in a level country on the left or east bank of the Coosa River, 
about 2 miles above Fort Toulouse. It was so located in 1799, 
when visited by Hawkins. It is thus described by him: 

“O-che-au-po-fau; from Oche-ub, a hickory tree, and po-fau, 
in, or among, called by the traders, hickory ground. It is on the 
left bank of the Coosau, two miles above the fork of the river, 
and one mile below the falls, on a flat of poor land, just below a 
small stream; the fields are on the right side of the river, on rich 
flat land; and this flat extends back for two miles, with oak and 
hickory, then pine forest; the range out in this forest is fine for 
cattle; reed is abundant in all the branches. 

The falls can be easily passed in canoes, either up or down; 
the rock is very different from that of Tallapoosa; here it is 
ragged and very coarse granite; the land bordering on the left 
side of the falls, is broken or waving, gravelly, not rich, At the 
termination of the falls there is a fine little stream, large enough 
for a small mill, called from the clearness of the water, We-hemt- 
le, good water. Three and a half miles above the town are ten 
apple trees, planted by the late General McGillivray; half a mile 
further up are the remains of Old Tal-e-see, formerly the resi¬ 
dence of Lochlan McGillivray and his son, the general. Here are 
ten apple trees planted by the father, and a stone chimney, the 
remains of a house built by the son, and these are all the im¬ 
provements left by the father and son.” 

V 

The first historic reference to this town was as Little Tallisi 
on De Crenay’s map, 1733, where it is spelled Telechys. The 
town is there placed on the west bank of Coosa River, about 
midway between Kusa and Pakan talahassi. De Crenay’s loca¬ 
tion would place the town in Shelby County, but if accurate, 
which is doubted, the exact site has not been identified. Later 
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the village is found about 5 or 6 miles above the falls at We- 
tumpka on the left or east bank of the river, where the site long 
remained. It is often referred to as Old Talisi, although it is not 
the historic town of that designation. Its location was evidently 
at this point in 1760, when the French census was taken, when 
the town had 40 men, and was located 3 leagues distant from 
Fort Toulouse. In that census the town name is erroneously 
noted as Petustatetchis, which is no other than Petit taletchis, 
that is, Little Talisi. By the trade regulations of 1761 this town, 
including Hatchi tchapa, situated a few miles northeast on the 
head waters of Chubbehatchee Creek with 20 hunters, was as¬ 
signed to the trader, William Struthers. 

Here resided the Indian trader Lachlan McGillivray, and 
here his son Alexander MsGillivray, was born. Here his other 
children were also born, and here several of them married, in¬ 
cluding Sophie, who became the wife of Benjamin Durant, and 
Jennet, who married Le Clerc Milfort. Alexander McGillivray 
resided here during the most interesting period of his life, and 
many of his letters, which have been preserved, are dated at 
Little Talisi. Indian remains, as well as the remains of old 
chimneys and other evidences of old houses survive. In Ameri¬ 
can times the old town site was included in the plantation and 
extensive land holdings of Howell Rose of Wetumpka. 

Some time prior to 1799 the town site was shifted from 
Little Talisi to Odshi apofa, and the named changed. The name 
means hickory ground, that is. odshi, “hickory,” api, “tree, stem, 
trunk,” ofa, “within,” the last being a suffix denoting locality. 
At the time of Hawkins 3 visit the town had 40 warriors. Milfort 
refers to the place as “Le petit Tallasy ou village des noyers.” 
The custom obtained in later Creek history of the installation 
of the principal Creek chief by the chief of Odshi apofa. 

In the American state papers is a statement that Ifa hadsho, 
while head chief of the Creeks, gave in July or August, 1802, 
his home to Hopoyi miko, transferring the national council 
place from Tukabatchi to Odshi apofa where Hopoyi lived, Near 
the site of this town about 1816 was laid out an American town 
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known as Fort Jackson, but it was short lived. The settlers 
moved down to Alabama, and to New Philadelphia, later to be¬ 
come Montgomery, in 1819. 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 39; Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 2, 
p. 106; Pickett, History of Alabama (Owens ed., 1910), index 
under “Hickory Ground” and “Little Tallassee;” Gatschet, in 
Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 404; 
Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol.' 1, p. 95; Georgia 
Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 522; Hamilton, Colonial Mo¬ 
bile (1910), p. 190; American state papers , vol. 4, pp. 620, 681, 
ancl 854; Dreisbach, Maj. J. D., in Alabama Historical Reports, 
vol 2, No. 3, Feb., 1884. 

Oka Kapassa. A Cherokee Indian village, established about 
1780, on the western bank of Coldwater, or Spring Creek, at 
its confluence with the Tennessee. It was a short distance west 
of where the city of Tuscumbia, Colbert County now stands. 
It was resorted to extensively by the neighboring tribes for the 
purpose of trading with the French from the Wabash, and it 
soon proved a source of great vexation to the white settlers on 
the Cumberland. It deserves a somewhat extended notice, as 
on its site was the only fight between the whites and Indians 
that ever took place on the Tennessee River. The town in 1787 
was composed of Cherokees and Creeks with 10 French traders. 
On account of the many outrages committe by this town on the 
Cumberland settlements, Col James Robertson resolved on its 
destruction. With a mounted volunteer force and two Chicka¬ 
saw guides, about June 24, 1787, he crossed the Tennessee 
River, surprised the town, surrounded and killed a part of its 
people on the shore, drove the others into their boats, into which 
the troops poured such a deadly fire, that only a few escaped 
and these by leaping into and swimming across the river. 

Twenty-six Indians were killed in this affair. Among the 
slain were three of the traders and a white woman, who., being 
crowded into a boat with the Indians, and all refusing to sur¬ 
render, shared the fate of their red companions. The whites 
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had no losses. The next day, after rewarding the Chickasaw 
guides from the spoils of Oka Kapassa, the troops buried the 
three traders and the white women, then burned the town and 
killed all the hogs and chickens. 

The goods found in the town consisted of “stores of tafia, 
sugar, coffee, cloths, blankets, Indian wares of all sorts, salt, 
shot, Indian paints, knives, powder, tomahawks, tobacco and 
other articles, suitable for Indian commerce. These goods and 
the prisoners who were the French traders and an Indian wo¬ 
man, were placed in three or four boats under the charge of 
four reliable men, and they descended the river to the place 
where Col. George Colbert subscpmtly established his feiry. 
Col. Brown marched with his troops along the southern side 
of the river to the same place, and with the assistance of the 
boats, all were soon landed on the northern shore. Here the 
French prisoners were allowed to take all their trunks and their 
wearing apparel, and the sugar and coffee was equally divided 
between the captors and the captives. A canoe was then given 
to the French, in which they and the Indian woman took then- 
departure up the river. The spoils taken at Oka Kapassa were 
brought to Eton’s Station, where they were sold and the pro¬ 
ceeds divided among the troops. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 417; Haywood’s Civil History of Ten¬ 
nessee (Reprint, 1891), pp. 230-236. 

Okchayi. An Upper Creek town, of Alibamu origin. In the 
French census of 1760 they are classed among the Abihka towns, 
a fact which indicates that at that date they had adopted the 
Muscogee tongue and had so far lost their tribal identity as to 
be no longer classed as Alibamu. The town was situated about 
12 miles above Tukabatchi. Hawkins says that its “settlements 
extend along the creeks (Okchayi and Kailaidshi), on the mar¬ 
gins of which and the hillsides, are good oak and hickory, with 
coarse gravel, all surrounded with pine forest.” The Okchayi 
Creek, now known merely as a branch of the Kailaidshi, flows 
into the latter from the north, about 5 miles from its junction 
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with the Tallapoosa; Up the Okchayi, 3 miles from its junc¬ 
tion, and on both sides of the creek was the town. It lay 5 1-2 
miles north of Kailaidshi town, and 7 miles south of Thlot-lo- 
gul-gau, the fish-pond towns, on the upper Elkehatchee. 

The first historic reference to Okchayi is in a latter of Capt. 
Raymond Demere of the English army, November 25, 1756, in 
which he refers to the council held by the French with the In¬ 
dians at Alabama Fort, in which the Okchayi were represented. 
Capt. Demere spells the word Oakchois and Oakechois. Two 
councils were held with the Upper Creeks at Okchayi April 5 
and May 8, 1763, at both of which written talks were made and 
sent to Gov. Wright of Georgia, in reference to the boundary 
of the Creeks and insufficiency of powder and bullets supplied 
by the traders. In these references the spelling is Okchoys, 
In the following September, 1764, James Colbert, at the head 
of a party of Chickasaws, on their way to the Augusta Indian 
congress, visited the town. The Chickasaws urged the people 
of the town to send representatives to the congress, but they 
declined to do so, assigning an insignificant reason. 

By the French census of 1760 the town, spelled Okchanya, 
had 130 men, and was 10 leagues from Fort Toulouse. The 
trade regulations of 1761 gave the “Oakchoys Old Town and 
out plantations,” 90 hunters, and assigned this group to the 
traders, Brown and Jackson. During the Creek War of 1813 
the people of the town were friendly to the Americans. 

As indicated the name is variously spelled. Milfort gives 
still an additional name, calling the tribe Les Oxiailles. It is 
spelled Hookchoie by Hawkins, 

* 

The town was about 6 or 7 miles in easterly direction from 
Nixburg, Coosa County. 

From Okchayi was settled Okchayudshi, and also Lalokalka, 
which see, i ; 

References. —Georgia, Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p, 
523; Ibid (1907), vol. 16, pp, 147-149; American State Papers, 
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Indian Affairs , vol. 1, p. 852; Mississippi, Provincial Archives 
(1911), p. 95; Hawkins, Sketches of the Creek Country , (1848), 
p. 37; Georgia, Colonial Records (1907), vol. 9, pp. 70-74; North 
Carolina, Colonial Records , vol. 11, pp. 176, 178; Handbook of 
American Indians (1910), p. 114. 

Okchayudshi. A small Upper Creek town, of Alibamu 
origin. It was settled in part from Okchayi. It was situated 
on the eastern bank of Coosa River between Otchi—-apofa 
(hickory ground) and Taskigi. Its cabins joined those of the 
latter town. The name is the same as Okchayi, with the dimi¬ 
nutive “shi,” meaning “little” Okchayi. 

Of this town Hawkins says: 

“The houses join those of Tus-ke-gee; the land around the 
town is a high, poor level, with highland ponds; the corn fields 
are on the left side of Tallapoosa, on rich low grounds, on a 
point called Sam-bel-loh, and below the mouth of the creek 
of that name which joins on the right side of the river. 

“They have a good stock of hogs, and a few cattle and 
horses; they formerly lived on the right bank of Coosau, just 
above their present site, and removed, lately, on account of 
the war with the Chickasaws. Their stock ranges on that side 
of the river; they have fenced all the small fields about their 
houses, where they raise their peas and potatoes; their fields 
at Sam-bel-loh, are under a good fence; this was made by Mrs. 
Durant, the oldest sister of the late General McGillivray, for 
her own convenience.” 

The earliest historical notice of this town is oh Danville's 
map 1732, where it is spelled Oucchanya. It is located on the 
western bank of the Coosa River, apparently about 4 miles be¬ 
low the falls, opposite its later location. The French census of 
1760 assigns it 100 warriors, and locates it a quarter of a mile 
from Fort Toulouse, In the English trade regulations it ap¬ 
pears that there were two divisions of the town, since Little 
Oakchoys, with 20 hunters, was assigned to William Trewin, 
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and “Oakchoys opposite the Alabama Fort with its 35 hunters, 
was assigned to John Ray.” The latter was probably the town 
of Danville’s map. A map of the Creek Indians, published in 
the American Gazetteer, 1762, vol. 1, shows the division, the 
Ockha located on the righ bank of the Coosa, opposite Fort 
Toulouse, while Litockha is placed across the Tallapoosa to the 
south of the fort. The larger or original town of Ockhoy is 
given the seat it always occupied in Tallapoosa County north 
of Kailaidshi. 

After the departure of the French from Fort Toulouse, two 
Alibamu towns, according to John Stuart, superintendent of In¬ 
dian affairs, but two Koassati. towns, according to Romans and 
Adair, by permission of the English, migrated and founded a 
settlement on the west side of the Tombigbee below the influx 
of the Sukanatcha, extending from Black Bluff for some dis¬ 
tance down the river. On his trip down the Tombigbee in 
1771 Romans mentions having passed “the remains of the 
Coosada and Occhoy settlements.” These migrants returned 
to their ancient seats about 1767. West Oakchia, a bluff from 
the Tombigbee in northeast Choctaw County, marks the site 
and preserves the memory of this brief sojourn. There is no 
doubt that the people forming this migration were m part 
from Okchayudshi and not from Okchayi, since the former were 
neighbors of the Koassatis in the neighborhood of Fort Toulouse, 
and the movement was one of location, rather than of tribal 
groups. The statement of Dr. Gatschet that the Okchayi town 
on the Tombigbee was the mother town of Okchayi and Oka- 
chayudshi is hardly tenable. All of the map and other refer¬ 
ences are to the antiquity of these towns among the Upper 
Creeks, while there is an absence of reference to the west Okc- 
hayi settlement until mentioned by Romans. 

About 1793 on account of the war, raging at that time be¬ 
tween the Creeks and Chickasaws, the Okchayudshi moved 
across the Coosa River and settled the “little compact town, 
between Taskiki and the Hickory Ground.” 

Its people belonged to the Red Stick party during the war 
of 1813-14. 
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References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 37; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188, 196;, 
Mississippi, Provisional Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 94; Georgia, 
Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 524; Adair, American Indians 
(1775), p. 267; Romans, Florida (1775), p. 327. 

Okitiyakni. A Lower Creek Village, in Barbour County, on 
the eastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, 8 miles below 
Eufaula. It was peopled by a branch of the Mitchiti (q. v.). 
According to Gatschet, the word means either “whirl-pool,” or 
river-bend/ The site of the village in modern times was known 
as Prospect Bluff. Oketeeochene Creek flows southeast into 
the stream, and receives its name from the village. A promi¬ 
nent Indian half-breed, Jim Perryman, son of an old Indian 
countryman, Theopilus Perryman, lived in Okitiyakni. 

* 

Of this town Hawkins says that it was settled from Eu¬ 
faula Town. They have spread out their settlements down 
the river, about 8 miles below the town, counting on the river 
path, there is a little village on good land, O-ke-teyoc-en-ne. 
Some of the settlements are well fenced; they raise plenty of 
corn and rice, and the range is a good one for stock. From this 
village they have settlements down as low as the forks of the 
river; and they are generally on sites well chosen, some of them 
well cultivated; they raise plenty of com and rice, and have 
cattle, horses and hogs. 

“Several of these Indians have negroes, taken during the 
Revolutionary war, and where they are, there is more industry 
and better farms. These negroes, were, many of them, given 
by the agents of Great Britain to the Indians, in payment for 
their services, and they generally call themselves “Kings’ gifts.” 
The negroes are all of them, attentive and friendly to white 
people, particularly so to those in authority.” 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), p. 
115; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 
vol. 1, p. 405; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 
66; Woodward, Reminiscences (1859), p. 107. 
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Okmulgi. The principal town of the name was an ancient 
Lower Creek town on the east side of Flit River, Ga. The name 
is Hitehiti and signifies “bubbling, boiling water,” that is, oki, 
“water,” mulgis, “it is boiling.” The latter part of the word is 
both Creek and Hitehiti. Martram is authority for the state¬ 
ment that Okmulgi was the first town founded by the Creeks 
after their migration from the west. It was situated in Pulaski 
County, Ga., on the east side of the river of the name, opposite 
Hawkinsville. Adair says that it was destroyed by the Caro¬ 
linians about 1715. After this date the town on the Flint was 
settled, and it appears so on De Crenay’s may, 1733. The fore¬ 
going references are given because of the important relation 
of this early town to general Creek history. 

However, there appears to have been another “Ockmul- 
gee” in 1762, located on the west side of the Chattahoochee 
River, north of Chiaha, in the present Russell county. No facts 
are obtainable in reference to its history, so that the carto- 
:g r apher may have been in error. 

References. -Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 

Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 405; Bartram, Travels , 1791), pp. 53- 
54; Adair, American Indians (1775), p, 36; Hamilton, Colonial 
Mobile (1910), p. 190; Winsor, The Westward Movement 
(1899), p. 31, for a map from The American Gazetteer , London, 
(1762), vol. 1; Handbook of American Indians (1900), vol. 2, 
p. 105. 

Okoni. A Lower Creek town in Russell County, 6 miles 
down the river from Chiaha, and about 2 miles by trail south 
of Hitehiti and on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
near the influx of Snake Creek. It is about 2 miles southeast 
of the old Lofton Community. 

Gatschet says that its inhabitants were probably Apala- 
chians of the Hitchiti-Mikasuki dialect. Bartram says that they 
spoke the “Stincard” tongue. This traveler, who visited the 
site of the old town about 1776 says that about 1710 they aban¬ 
doned the place because of the proximity of the white settlers 
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"moving upwards into the nation or Upper Creeks, and there 
built a town, but that situation not suiting their roving dispo¬ 
sition, they grew sickly and tired of it, and resolved to seek a 
habitation more agreeable to their minds.” The point thus set¬ 
tled was Cusowilla on the banks of a lake in Alachua County, 
Florida. This was abandoned after the Yamasi War. After 
this it is probable that they settled on the east side of Flint 

River, Georgia, as they are thus placed on De Crenay’s map, 

1733. Later they settled on the Chattahoochee, where Haw¬ 
kins found them in 1799. The name, spelled Okonis, is in the 
French census of 1760, with 50 men. The British trade regu¬ 
lations of 1761 speaks of them as "Big and Little Oconees,” 
with 50 hunters and assigns them to the trader, William Frazer. 
The descriptive “Big” and "Little” appears to imply two div¬ 
isions, one probably on the Flint, the other on the Chattahoo¬ 
chee. The name, according to Gatschet, is the Cherokee term 

"great water,” that is, Ekwoni, "river,” ekwa, "great, large,” but 
Swanton says that this derivation is doubtful. 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 
2, p. 106; Gatschet, in Alabama Mistory Commission, Report, 
(1901), p. 405; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 
96; Georgia, Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 522; Hamilton, 
Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Bartram, Travels, (1791), p. 
380; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 65. 

Old Mad Town. —A former village, probably of the Upper 
Creeks, on an upper branch of Cahaba River near the present 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Opillako. An Upper Creek town in Coosa county, on Pin- 
thlocco Creek, situated about 20 miles up the stream from the 
Coosa River and probably a few miles west of Nixburg in the 
creek swamps. The name signifies "big swamps.” It first ap¬ 
pears on De Crenay’s map, under the name "Pillaco.” By the 
French census of 1760, as Pitlako, it has 40 warriors. 

References .—Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report , (1901), vol. 1, p. 408; Handbook of American Indians , 
(1910), vol. 2, p. 140; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 
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190; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Bu¬ 
reau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth annual report (1899), 
p. 2, map 1; Hawkins Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 50. 

Osoonee Old Town. An old Creek Indian town in Shelby 
County, on the east side of the Cahaba River, about 2 miles 
above the influx of Shades Creek. 

References. -Manuscript records in Alabama Department 

Archives and History. 

Osotchi (Oswichee). A Lower Creek town, in Russell 
County, near the right or south bank of Uchee Creek, about a 
mile and a half from its influx with the Chattahoochee and 
about the same distance by road from Bonacre Landing in 
Hatcher’s Bend. Its site is about 3 1-2 miles from the modem 
village of Oswichee. To the southeast and adjacent was the 
town site of Chiaha. North east and below the mouth of Uchee 
Creek, was the town of Yuchi. 

It was settled some time prior to 1791, Hawkins says that 
"they formerly lived on Flint River, and settling here, they 
built a hot house in 1794; they cultivate with their neighbors, 
the Cheauhau (Chiaha), below their land in the point.” In 
their old seats, the French census of 1760 assigins to the Ouch- 
outchis 50 warriors. Swanton is authority for the statement 
that the original language of the town may have been Timacua, 
but on their association with the Chiaha, it was supplanted by 
the Hitchiti. Bertram calls the town Hooseche, and says that 
its inhabitants spoke the Muscogee tongue. 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 
2, p. 161; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 
25, 63; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report , 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 406; Bertram, Travels (1791); Pickett, History 
of Alabama (Owen’s ed., 1900), pp. 401, 402. 

Otchisi, A Lower Creek town, sometimes referred to as a 
Seminole town, in the upper part of Henry County, at what is 
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known as Ocheesee Bluff. It was 7 miles below Tamali Town. 
On Jeffry’s map they are located on the east side of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee River, but later they doubtless moved across to the 
location here indicated. 

Reference. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 407. 

Otipalin. An Upper Creek town in St. Clair County, sit¬ 
uated on the Coosa River just below the junction of Canoe 
Creek. It was probably at or near a site visited by De Soto. 
The present location is known as Lock. Just below the town 
and on the west side of Coosa River Fort Strother was built. 
The name of the town signifies Ten Islands by which that sec¬ 
tion of the Coosa is today known. 

References. -Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 

Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 407; Andrews, "De Soto’s Route,” in 
American Anthropologist (1917), vol. 19, pp. 55-67. 

Otituttchina. An Upper Creek town in Coosa County, the 
exact locality of which is uncertain. In Schoolcraft, it is placed 
in the country between Coosa and the southern part of the 
present Coosa County. The name, signifying "Three Islands,” 
would doubtless assign it to a point on the Coosa River, but it 
may have been in the open country above Weogufka or Hatchet 
Creeks. Ochuecola Creek of the present day is near to the lo¬ 
cality assigned to this point, and may be modern corruption of 
the name. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 407; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes (1855), 
vol. 5, p. 262. 

Pafallaya. Name of an Indian province on the east side 
of the Tombigbee, embracing parts of Greene and Pickens 
Counties, north and west of the province of Mauvila. The 
same name, but spelled Apafalaya, is given by Ranjel as the 
name of the chief of this province, and also as the name of the 
river, which was the Tombigbee. 
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There is a curious fact, recorded by Adair, that the Choc¬ 
taws were once called Pas Pharaah, “long hair,” by other tribes 
because they did not trim their hair. To correct Adair’s pe¬ 
culiar spelling,—since he always uses an “r” for an “1” in his 
Indian names—the name should be written “Pash’ falaiya” 
or “Pas’ faliya.” It seems very probable that this name, 
“Pas’ falaiya.” of Adair is the same name as the Pafallaya of 
the De Soto chronicles, and was the old name of that division 
of the Choctaw people living east of the Tombigbee. The name 
must have survived from the days of De Soto down to the days 
of Adair, who made his advent among the Southern Indians in 
1735. In ordinary conversation the Choctaws frequently tele¬ 
scope syllables and the full form “Pashi falaiya” can easily be 
shortened into “Pas’ falaiya,” and even into “Pa* falaiya.” 

References.—Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 
1904), vol. 1, p. 99 and vol. 2, pp. 129, 130; Adair, American In¬ 
dians (1775), p. 192; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 
p. 184; French, Historical Collections of Louisiana (1850), vol. 

2, p. 160. 

Pakana. An Alibamu town, located on the north side or 
right bank of the Tallapoosa River, and in the vicinity of old 
Fort Toulouse. The first record of this town is 1732 on Dan¬ 
ville's map, where it is so located. Belen s map, 1744, places it 
apparently in the same locality, and near the influx of a small 
stream west of Chubbehatchee, and on the south side of the 
river. This may be accounted for, since the towns in that vi¬ 
cinity all had fields on each bank of the river. The town is 
given 50 warriors, and is located 300 paces from Fort Toulouse. 
In the English trade regulations of the council at Augusta, July 

3, 1761, it is recorded that “Puckanaw joining Alabama Fort,” 
had 30 hunters, but no traders were assigned, a fact significant 
as showing that the town was unalterably attached to the French 
interest. On a map in the American Gazetteer of 1762 the town 
is located on the east side of the Alabama River just below the 
confluence of Coosa and Tallapoosa, a situation which sug¬ 
gests that this may have been either a new or the original site 
of the town. The spelling varies, as Pacana, Pagana, Packana, 
Pakkana and Puckanaw, 
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There is an incidental reference to the town in Adair. 
There was a Puckna town in Clay County, situated in the fork 
of two of the upper branches of Hatchet Creek, and a few miles 
below Stanley. It has been suggested that this may be the rem¬ 
nant of the Pacana of the Tallapoosa, who refused to emigrate 
with the French. This is mere conjecture, as it is more than 
likely that the inhabitants of the town either migrated west 
after 1763 or were absorbed in other Alabama villages in the 

vicinity. 

From the foregoing and from local evidences the town 
evidently at various times occupied sites on the north of the 
Tallapoosa, on the south of the ruin nearly opposite, and south 
of, and near the junction of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. The 
town sites south of the ruins are marked by mounds and num¬ 
erous local evidences, the stockade and farm of State Prison 
No. 4, occupying the site of the first, while the latter site is 
near Goldwaithe Mill Creek and about a mile above it influx. 
The home of Janet McGillivray Milfort was said to be at Pakana 
and the tradition that she lived at the site of the Mounds up¬ 
stream from the present Yancy Bridge over the Tallapoosa 
River would fix this as another point where the settlements was 

located. 

References. —Hamilton, Colonial Mobile , (1910), p. 188; 
Shea, Charlevoix s History of New France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; 
Mississippi Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 94; Georgia 
Colonial Records (1907), vol 8, p. 524; American Antiquarian , 
(1896), vol. 8, pp. 252-254; Adair, American Indians (1775), p. 
275; Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth Annual Report 
(1899), part 2. 

Pakan Talahassi. An Upper Creek town in Coosa County, 
on a creek called by that name in its lower course, but now 
known as Hatchet Creek. It is situated on the right bank of the 
stream, 4 miles from its influx with Coosa River, and in the 
fork formed by Weogufka Creek. As stated, the name of the 
creek is the same as that of the town, during its lower course, 
but above the influx of Opil-hluko (Pin thlocco), it was known 
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as Potchushatche. The first reference to the town is on De C re- 
nay’s map, 1733, where the name is spelled Pacana talaehe. It 
appears on both sides of the Coosa River, apparently near the 
influx of the creek of that name. The French census of 1760 
gives the town 50 warriors, and places it 15 leagues from Fort 
Toulouse. The town with its 45 hunters, under the trade reg¬ 
ulations of 1761, was assigned to the Indian traders Wi llia m 
Struthers and J. Morgan. On Mitchell’s map, 1755, and on 
the map of the American Gazetteer, 1762, the name is spelled 
Puckantala. The town name means “old peach orchard town,” 

that is, Pakuna, peach, taula, town, ahassi, “ancient,” in 
the sense of waste. 

References. Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1 , p. 407; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910)! 
p. 190; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; 
Georgia, Colonial records (1907), vol. 8, p. 523; Hawkins, Sketch 
of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 41, 50; Handbook of American 
Indians (1910), p. i91. 

Pawokti. An Indian town three miles below Tawassa and 
on the same side of the Alabama River. It was situated on a 
high bluff. No lands were cultivated around their houses. As 
was the case with the other Alabama towns, its fields were on 
the west or right bank, in a rich cane swamp. In 1799 they 
had a few hogs and horses, but no cattle. Some years prior they 
owned the largest and best breed of hogs in the Creek Nation, 
but lost them through some negligence. 

Clarence B. Moore opened the Mounds on this site, (the 
Charlotte Thompson foundation), in 1899 and found there a 
very old and long prehistoric culture. The location is in Mont¬ 
gomery Co. about three miles west of Maxwell Field. 

The meaning of the word in uncertain. It is spelled Pau- 
woc-te by Hawkins. 


See Alibamu. 
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Penootaw. An Indian town on the east side of the Cahaba 
River, about 3 miles above Centreville, and opposite the mouth 
of Shutts Creek. The Indian form of the word is Pin-hoti, 
meaning “Turkey Home,” that is, Pinna, turkey, hoti, home. 
The early historic site of the home was in Cleburne 01 Talla¬ 
poosa County. 

See Pinhoti. 

Reference. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
Annual Report (1899), Pt. 2, map 1. 

Pinhoti. An Upper Creek town on the right bank of a 
small tributary of Ipisoga or Sandy Creek in Tallapoosa Coun¬ 
ty. It was evidently on the north fork of Sandy Creek, and a 
little southeast of Dudleyville, on the old trail from Niuyaxa 
to Coweta in Russell County. Of the town Hawkins says the 
land is still and rich, and lies well; the timber is red-oak and 
hickory; the branches all have reed, and the land on them, above 
the settlement, has a good black-oak, sapling and hickory. This 
and neighboring land, is fine for settlements, they have here 
three or four houses only, some peach trees and hogs, and their 
fields are fenced.” 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 50; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901) 5 , vol. 1, p. 407; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 

vol. 2, p. 256. 

Potchushatchi. An Upper Creek town in Clay County, 
on the head waters of a creek of the same name, which in its 
lower course was originally known as Pakan talahassi, but which 
is now Hatchet Creek. It was probably on the east fork of 
Hatchet Creek, known on some old maps as Little Hatchet and 
on the township line between townships 21, and 22 north. 
About 10 miles to the north was the town of Wako kayi, and 
about the same distance southeast was Hillabi. 

The settlements of the town extended a mile up and down 
the creek. A mile and a half above is a large cane brake, thiee 
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quarters of a mile through, and 3 or 4 miles in length. Three 
miles west of the town there is a small mountain. The mean¬ 
ing of the name is Hatchet stream, that is, Potchusa, “hatchet,” 
or “axe,” hatchi, “water course,” or stream. 

The town furnished its quota of warriors for the expidi- 
tion against the Tensaw country. They were originally friendly, 
but were compelled by the Cowetas and Tukabatchis to join 
the war party or to fly the nation. They had representatives 
in the Burnt Corn Expedition. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 407; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 
p. 203; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 50 
and 84. 

Quilby. A later Choctaw town in Sumter County, situat¬ 
ed on both sides of Quilby Creek, some 400 yards above its 
mouth. The town was doubtless founded in early American 
times, an evidence of Choctaw expansion from the ancient 
habitat to the northeast. The ancient name of Quilby Creek 
was Oski atapa, “cane there cut,” doubtless referring to the cut¬ 
ting of canes for blow-guns. Koi albi, pronounced Quilby by 
Americans, means “Panther killed there,” and the creek and 
its town may have received this name in commemoration of 
some panther killing exploit. Few facts concerning the town 
are preserved. 

Reference. —Manuscript data in the Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 

• Sakapatayi. An Upper Creek town in Coosa County and 
situated on the Socapatoy branch of Hatchet Creek. It was 
probably the site of the modern former town of the name a few 
miles west of Kellyton. It was evidently an unimportant vil¬ 
lage, since it is not listed in Hawkins, 1799. Of the origin of the 
name, Gatschet gives this explanation. 

“A legend, which evidently originated from the name al¬ 
ready existing, relates that wayfarers passing there had left a 
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large provision-basket (saka) at this locality, which was upset 
and left rotting, so that finally it became flattened out. From 
pataidshas “I spread out something; ’ patayi, partic, pass., 
‘'shaken out.” Swenton doubts that the word has any refer¬ 
ence to "water-lilies covering the surface of a pond, a mean¬ 
ing sometime given. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission. 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 408; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), p. 413/ 

Satapo. An Upper Creek town, most probably located in 
the extreme northern part of the Creek habitat. It is mention¬ 
ed by Juan de la Vandera in 1567, but it has not been identified. 

Reference.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, pp. 469, 470. 

Saugahatchi. An Upper Creek town in Tallapoosa Coun¬ 
ty, situated on a stream of the same name, and some distance 
northeast from its junction with the Tallapoosa Rivei and 
probably near the ford of the highway from Tallassee to Dade- 
ville. The word has been rendered as ’’cymbal creek. Gatschet 
says that “Sauga is a hard-shelled fruit or gourd, similar to a 
cocoanut, used for making rattles, saukas, I am rattling and 
hatchi, “creek.” 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 408; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 
vol. 2, p. 471; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 
49. 

Santa. A Cherokee village, established about 1784, and 
situated in Jackson County, on North Sauta Creek, a shoit dis¬ 
tance from its mouth. It was a small village, and of little im¬ 
portance. The trail from the Lower Creek Crossing for Middle 
Tennessee passed it. Here it is said Sequoya first made known 
his invention of the Cherokee Alphabet, The place was the 
site of the temporary Court House of the County. 
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References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 420; Foster, Life of Sequoya (1885), 
p, 93. 

Sawanogi. A Shawnee town in Montgomery County, set¬ 
tled by Shawano-Algonquins, but belonging to the Creek con¬ 
federacy. It stood on the left or southern side of Tallapoosa 
River, about two miles above Likasa Creek, in a pine forest, and 
back from a swamp bordering on the river. The fields were on 
both sides of the river, on canebrake land. Its inhabitants 
were industrious, working in the fields with their women, and 
made fine crops of com. They had a few horses and hogs, but 
no cattle. The inhabitants (in 1799) retained the customs and 
language of their countrymen in the northwest, and had joined 
them in their late war against the United States. Some Yuchi 
Indians lived among them. The "townliouse” was an oblong 
square cabin, roof "eight feet pitch,” sides and roof covered 
with pinebark, and on the left side of the river. These Shaw¬ 
nee were of the Hathawekela band. The short lived pioneer 
American town of Augusta occupied the old site of Sawanogi, 

This Shawnee town was known to the French as "Petit 
Chaouanons,” or Little Shawnees, perhaps so called to disting¬ 
uish them from those of Chalakagay. The French census of 
1760 gives the Little Shawnees 50 warriors and their location 
3 leagues distant from Fort Toulouse. The English trade reg¬ 
ulations of July 3, 1761, show that Sawanoki had 30 hunters 
and it was assigned to William Irwin. Sawanogi was a Red 
Stick town during the war of 1813-14. It was the home of 
Savannah Jack, a cruel and bloodthirsty Indian leader in that 
war and in the years immediately following. 

See Augusta; Line Creek; Shawnees. 

Reference. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
pp. 34, 35; Handbook of American Indians (1907), part 2, p. 
481; Gatschet in Alabama History Commission, Report (1900), 
p. 408; Manuscript records in Alabama Department Archives 
and History, 
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Sawokli. A Lower Creek town in Russell County, situated 
on the west bank of the Chattahoochee River, and up from the 
mouth of Wylaunee Creek (Wilani, “yellow water .) The site 
is on the present Hatchichubbee Creek. The woxd is vaiiously 
spelled as Great Sawokli, Saukli, Chewakala, Swaglaw, Sau- 
woogaloche, and Sauwoogelo, 


The town appears as Chaouakale on De Crenay s map, 
1733, and is situated on the Chattahoochee River. The French 
census of 1760 spells the name as Chauakle, with 50 men, and 
it is located 31 leagues from Fort Toulouse. The English trade 
regulations of 1761 assign the town to Swagles and Co. with 50 
hunters, to the traders, Crook and Co. Hawkins spells the name 
Sauwoogelo, and refers to it as “six miles below Oconee on the 
right bank of the river, a new settlement in the open pine for¬ 
est,” a statement which may indicate a change of the original 
location. Here Welaune Creek flows into the river. Hawkins 
says that on the Kawaiki Creek the town had some settlements. 
The village of Sawokliudshi was settled from the main town at 
a point on the east bank of the Chattahoochee, 4 miles below 
Okoni. Bertram says that the inhabitants spoke the Stincard 
language. The inhabitants belonged to the Hitchiti. In 1832 
the town had 2 chiefs and 56 families. Among the Sawokli the 
mikalgi were appointed from the Raccoon gens only. The place 
is called Swagles Town in the American State Papers, vol. 4, p. 
383. The word Sawokli means “Raccoon town,” that is, Sawi, 
“raccoon,” yukli, “town.” 


See Hatchitchapa; Sawokliudshi. 


References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 
2, p. 481; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 
65, 66; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 408; Bartram, Travels (1791), p. 464; Hamil¬ 
ton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Mississippi, Provincial 
Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 96; Georgia Colonial Records (1907), 

vol. 8, p. 522, 
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5 echarlecha. A Lower Creek meeting place, the location 
of which is not determined. A council of the Nation was held 
here in November, 1832. 

Reference.—Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 
1, p. 494. 

Suka-Ispoka. An Upper Creek village in Tallapoosa Coun¬ 
ty, on the right bank of the Tallapoosa River, probably midway 
between Welch and Whaley ferries. Hawkins in 1799 says that 
it was a small settlement and that the settlers had moved, and 
joined Imukfa, with a few exceptions. He describes the flats 
on .the river as narrow, the land as broken, and the river at that 
point broad and slioally. 

The earliest recorded reference to the town is as Shuckos- 
poga on Mitchells map, 1755. The town of this name seems 
early to have been thrown off from the mother town of Okfu- 
ski, and it was probably located south of the mouth of Elka- 
hatchee or nearer to. the main town. In 1760 it seems to have 
been included with Okfuski, and is listed with 300 warriors, 
and as 12 leagues from Fort Toulouse. The English trade 
regulations of 1761 seem to indicate that there were two settle¬ 
ments of similar name, namely, Soogaspooga, which was near 
the main town, with 20 hunters, and Suka-ishpogi, identical 
with the one here described. The latter is specifically stated 
to be separate and distinct from the other, and had 130 hount- 
ers, both were assigned to Rae and Macintosh. It was in this 
town that the killing of the traders began May 14, 1760, The 
word means “hog range” “hog-gathering place,” or “hog-killing 
place,” that is, Suka, “hog,” ispoka, “I gather.”(?) 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 409; Handbook of American Indians (1910), 
vol. 2, p. 648; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), 
p. 48; Georgia, Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 523; Mississ¬ 
ippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Winsor, The Mis¬ 
sissippi Basin (1899), p, 31. 


Tallassee . See Talisi. 
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Talassehatchi (Tallassee Creek). —A settlement of oile or 
more towns of the Upper Creeks on the Coosa River in north¬ 
east Alabama perhaps in Calhoun County. Col. Coffee defeat¬ 
ed a body of Creek warriors there November 3, 1813. In 1832 
it had 79 heads of families. 

Talatigi. An Upper Creek settlement in Talladega County, 
situated within the limits of the present city of that name. The 
name signifies “border town/', that is, talua, “town,” and atigi, 
“at the end, on the border.” It was originally settled from Abi- 
hka. Facts of its settlement are not preserved, but it was thrown 
off from the mother town in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. By the French census of 1760, the town, erroneously 
spelled Kalalekis, had 130 warriors. On November 9, 1813, the 
town was destroyed by Gen Jackson’s forces. 

See Abihka; Talladega, Battle of. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 409; Mississippi, Provincial Archives 
(1911), vol. 1, p. 96; Drake, Book of Indians , p. 56, 

Talimuchasi. An Upper Creek town in the Northeastern 
part of Tallapoosa County or in the northwestern corner of 
Chambers County, and situated on the right or west bank of 
the Tallapoosa River. It was subordinate to Okfuski. Prior to 
1797, it was known as Tukabatchi tallahassee, that is, Old Town. 
It had evidently been known as Tukabatchi for a long time, 
and on being abandoned by many of its people was doubtless 
given the name Tallahassee, meaning old abandoned or waste 
town. About the date named it was revived and given its new 
name, which signifies New Town, that is Talu, “town, and 
mutchasi, “new.” In 1832 it contained 48 heads of families. 

See Okfuski; Tukabatchi. 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 
2, p. 628; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp, 46, 
51; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 
vol. 1, pp, 410, 412. 
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Talipakna. An Indian village, the first reached by De Soto 
after leaving Maublia in November, 1540. It has not been defi¬ 
nitely located. It is written by Ranjel as given in the title, but 
Taliepatana by Elvas. It is now quite definitely settled that the 
form given by Ranjel is correct. The name of the town Nanih 
pakna, visited by Tristan De Luna in 1560, and evidently a 
Mobilian town, has in part the same form. 

References. —Ala. Hist. Society. Transactions , 1889-99, 
vol. 3, p. 270; Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 1904), 
vol. 2, p. 129. 

Talipsihoki. An Upper Creek town, the location of which 
is uncertain. No facts concerning it are preserved other than a 
reference in Schoolcraft, 1832, in which it is listed with 19 heads 
of families. It was evidently a small and unimportant village. 
The name signifies "two taliwa weeds standing together/' 

References.— -Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 409; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), p. 679. 

Talishatchie Town. An Upper Creek village in Calhoun 
Comity, situated on the east side of a small tributary of Tallas- 
seehatchee Creek, about 3 or 4 miles southwest of Jacksonville. 

Reference. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
annual report (1899), pt. 2, map 1. 

Talisi (Old). An Upper Creek town near the line of Macon 
and Tallapoosa Counties, on the left or east bank of the Talla¬ 
poosa River, just above the confluence of Yufabi Creek. It is 
situated opposite Tukabatchi. On De Crenay's map, 1733, Talisi, 
spelled Telechys, is placed on the west side of the Tallapoosa. 
Helen's map, 1744, also places it on the west side of the river. In 
1755, as appears from Mitchell's map of the British colonies, the 
town is transferred to the east side of the river, just above Na- 
folee (Yufabi) Town. It is not known that the town was actu¬ 
ally ever situated on the west side of the river, so that the early 
map evidences may be erroneous, 
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The town was evidently of great antiquity, and its proxim¬ 
ity to Tukabatchi, and the character of its chiefs, gave it a place 
of influence in the nation. Because of its situation on the old 
trail from Kasihta to the Upper Creeks it was called Half Way 
House. 

In 1799 the Indians had largely abandoned the town, and 
had formed scattered settlements along the Yufabi Creek for 20 
miles from its mouth. These settlements showed thrift, and 
several of the Indians had cattle, hogs and horses. Some of 
them had negro slaves. These Indians were friendly to the 
United States during the Revolutionary War, and the British 
agents were unable to break their allegiance. However, after 
the return of peace, Chief Hoboithle Micco felt himself aggriev¬ 
ed because of what he conceived to be the neglect of James Sea- 
grove, the Indian agent. Because of this he insulted the agent 
and robbed him, compelling him to leave his house near Tuka¬ 
batchi. This Micco was on of the great medal chiefs. It is in¬ 
timated by Hawkins that his opposition, and that of many others 
throughout the nation was due to a feeling of hostility against 
the plans of the United States, through the agents, for a change 
in the conditions of living on the part of the Indians. Continu¬ 
ing, Hawkins says: 

“This spirit or party of opposition prevails not only here 
but more or less in every town in the nation. The plainest prop¬ 
osition for ameliorating their condition is immediately opposed; 
and this opposition continues as long as there is hope to obtain 
presents, the infalliable mode heretofore in use, to gain a point. 77 

The Indians of Talisi and its settlements up Yufabi were 
undoubtedly largely represented among the hostile party in the 
battles of Autossee and Calebee, 

Talisi was one of the points at which Tecumseh and his fol¬ 
lowers met the Indians in his trip through the Creek Nation in 
1811, Woodward says that Christian Limbo, John Ward, Bob 
Walton and Nimrod Doyle saw Tecumseh at the Talisi square 
on this visit. This opportunity he states was due to the fact that 
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Walton and Doyle had known Tecumseh many years before. 
Tali si means Old Town, from talua, “town,” ahassi, “old.” 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848) 
pp. 26-27; Handbook of American Indins (1910), vol. 2, p. 677; 
Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), vol. 
1, p. 409; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Shea, Char¬ 
levoix s History of New France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; Winsor, The 
Westward Movement (1899), p. 31; Mississippi, Provincial Ar¬ 
chives (1911), p. 95. 

Talladega Creek Indian Village . An old Creek Indian town 
on Talladega Creek, in Talladega County, about halfway be¬ 
tween Coosa and Eufaula Old Town. 

Taluahadsho. An Upper Creek town in Shelby County, on 
the east side of the Cahaba River, “far out to the northwest of the 
other Upper Creek towns.” It was apparently about 10 miles 
south of Birmingham. There were other Creek settlements 
about this town, visible to Hawkins in 1799. The name signi¬ 
fies Crazy Town. It is sometimes spelled Tulawahajah. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 410; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Eighteenth annual report (1899), pt. 2, map. 1. 

Talualako. A popular name of Apalatchukla, meaning “the 
great town.” The old name is no longer heard at the present 
time. 

Reference. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 410. 

Tamahita . A Lower Creek town, which later moved over 
among the Upper Creeks, and united with Koassati, and form¬ 
ed by a people who had formerly lived in Western Virginia. 

It appears onD’Anvilles map of 1732, as located on the right 
side of lower Coosa River, just above old Coosa. Adair men¬ 
tions Tameya as one of the broken tribes incorporated by the 
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Creeks in their Confederacy. In the trade regulations of 1761, 
the tribe, the name spelled Tomehetaws is included with the 
Koassati, both tribes numbering one hundred and twenty-five 
hunters, and are placed “close to the French Barracks. 

In the sixteenth century there was a people called Toma- 
hitaes in East Tennessee, on one of the branches of the Tennes¬ 
see River. It is possible that this broken tribe Tamahita in 

Alabama mav have been an off-shoot of this East Tennessee 

* 

tribe. 

References.—The first exploration of the Allegheny Region 
(1650), (1674), pp. 212-214. Hamilton’s Colonial Mobile (1910), 
p. 188. Adair, American Indians (1775), p. 255; Georgia, Colonial 
Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 524. 

Tamali. A Lower Creek town in the southwestern part of 
Barbour County, situated on the Chattahoochee River 7 miles 
above Oeheesee Bluff. The ponds and swamps in the vicinity 
are said by Hawkins to have abounded in alligators. It is on 
his authority also that it is assigned as a town of Seminole ori¬ 
gin, but the name is the Hit chi ti form of Itamalgi, meaning a 
Creek totem-clan. Hawkins spells the word Tum-mult-lau. De 
Crenay’s map, 1733, contains a reference to the town, which 
indicates its antiquity. The name Tommotley, supposed to be 
the same, is given to a settlement on the Tennessee River be¬ 
tween Ballplay and Toskegee Creeks, and Gatschet is authority 
for the statement that it was named after immigrants from the 
Lower Creek town on the Chattahoochee. There is a Tomotley 
in Beaufort County, S. C. 

References .—Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 410; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), vol. 2, p. 681; Jeffery, Atlas of North Amerca (1762), 
Hawkns, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), p. 26; Morse, 
Report , (1822), p. 364, 

Taskigi. A small Upper Creek town in Elmore County, 
situated near old Fort Toulouse, at the confluence of the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa Rivers. Its people were of the Alibamu line- 
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age. The town occupied the high shore of the Coosa River 
below the fort. The rivers here approach each other within a 
quarter of a mile, then curve out and flow together some dis¬ 
tance below. In recent years during the floods the water broke 
through this isthmus, just below the mounds hereinafter noted. 


The first historic reference to the town is on De Lisle’s map, 
1707, where it is given as Les Taskegui, and is located on the left 
bank of the Coosa River, apparently in Talladega County. On 
Danvilles’ map, 1732, Takiki is placed on the west side of the 
Coosa near its confluence with the Tallapoosa. It appears in 
the same locality on De Crenay’s map, 1733, spelled as Tasquiki. 
On Belen’s map, 1744, a town, Tascage, is located on the west 
side of the Altamaha, and Taskages on the east side of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee, evidently erroneous notations, although it may repre¬ 
sent an early shifting of the tribal seats. * The French census of 
1760 gives the Tastekis 50 warriors or gunmen and locates it 
a league and three quarters from Fort Toulouse. In the English 
trade regulations, July 3, 1761, Tuskegee, including its near 
neighbor, Coosaw Old Town, had 40 hunters, but it does not 
appear that any traders were assigned to them. Some time af¬ 
ter this date and before 1799, the date of the visit of Hawkins 
quoted below, the inhabitants moved their town across the river, 
and settled on the site below Fort Toulouse, occupying the 
abandoned village of the Pakanas (Prison No. 4). In 1803 a 
great congress of the four nations, Creeks, Cherokees, Chicka- 
saws and Choctaws was held at Tuskegee, and at that congress 
the freebooter Bowles was arrested. 

Hawkins says that the people of the town in 1799 had 'lost 
their language, and spoke Creek, and have adopted the customs 
and manners of the Creeks”. At that time they had 35 gunmen, 
a number of cattle and perhaps more hogs than any other town 
of the nation. Hawkins also mentions that on the bluff, and 
probably within the limits of the town were “five conic mounds 
of earth, the largest thirty yards diameter at the base, and sev¬ 
enteen feet high; others are smaller,” Continuing, Hawkins 
says: 
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“There are thirty buildings in the town, compactly situated, 
and from the bluff a fine view of the flat lands in the fork, and 
on the right bank of the Coosau, which river is here two hun¬ 
dred yards wide. In the yard of the town house, there are five 
cannon of iron, with the trunions broke off, and on the bluff 
some brickbats, the only remains of the French establishment 
here. There is one apple tree claimed by this town, now in 
possssion of the chiefs of Book-choie-oo-che. 

“The fields are the left side of Tal-la-poo-sa, and there are 
some small patches well formed in the fork of the rivers, on the 
flat rich land below the bluff.” 

Milfort says that in Tuskiki Alexander McGillivray owned 
a house and property along the Coosa River. Sam Manack, 
another half-breed, was also a resident of the town, owning in 
1799 a fine stock of cattle, including 180 calves. Of the name 
Gatschet says: “The name of the town may be explained as: 
jumping men, jumpers,” from Cr. Taskais, Taskas, I jump 
(tulupkalis); or be considered an abbreviated form of Taskialgi, 
“warriors.” 

He says that it is linguistically identical with Toskegee, a 
Cherokee town on the southern shore of the great Tennessee 
River, and appearing on Timberlake’s map, 1762. He further 
calls attention to the fact that this town name on the Tennessee 
River suggests another Creek emigration to northern parts like 
Tommotley. Swanton says that the Cherokee town of Toske¬ 
gee actually consisted of a branch of the Creek tribe of the 
name. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1910), vol. 1, p. 410; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country (1848), p. 38; Winsor, Narrative and Critical History 
of America, vol. 2, p. 294; Milfort, Memoire (1802), pp. 27, 266, 
267; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188, 190; Shea, 
Charlevoix’s History of New France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; Mis¬ 
sissippi, Provincial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 94; Georgia, Co¬ 
lonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 524; Handbook of American 
Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 853. 
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Tawasa. A town of the Alibamu, or Alabama Indians, in 
Montgomery County, situated upon a high bluff three miles be¬ 
low Ecunchati, or Ikan-tchati, and on the same side of the Ala¬ 
bama River. This is the same town as the Toasi or Tuasi of the 
De Soto expedition. De Soto passed a week in the place, Sept. 
6-13, 1540, a length of time evidencing its ability to feed, dur¬ 
ing that interval, its unwelcome guests. On their departure, the 
natives evidently under compulsion, furnished the Spaniards all 
the baggage carriers they wished and 32 women as slaves. 

At some subsequent time the people of Tawasa or part of 
them emigrated to the southeast and became one of those tribes 
called Apalachicolis by the Spaniards. In the beginning of 
raids upon them by the Alibamu, in which they received no 
help from the Spaniards, they came to Fort Mobile, and sought 
from Bienville a tract of land upon which to settle. They brought 
with them all their household effects, and com with which to 
plant their fields. Bienville granted this request and gave them 
lands a league and a half below the fort. The Tawasa were 
good hunters, and they repaid Bienville’s beneficience by daily 
bringing to the fort all kinds of wild game. 

In March, 1707, war was declared by the Pascagoulas against 
the Tawasa, but peace was made through the intervention of 
Bienville. When the French moved to the new Fort Mobile in 
1710, they relocated the Tawasa on lands just above the Apala- 
ches, very near the confluence of the Tombigbee and Alabama 
Rivers. How long the Tawasa remained on Mobile River is not 
known. It is certain that they had not emigrated thence in 
1716 as the Mobile Catholic church register of that year gives the 
baptism of a “Touacha” child, sufficient evidence that the Tawasa 
were still living in that vicinity. 

Some obscure points of Tawasa history are here noticed. 
There is in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society, a 
manuscript written about 1707 by Robert Beverly, the Virginia 
historian. This manuscript gives a brief account of the captivity 
of Lamhatty, a Tawasa Indian, as related by himself, from which 
die following facts are drawn: in 1706 Tawasa consisted of ten 
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villages, or nations as they are called by Lamhatty. In that yeai 
the Tuscaroras rnade war upon them, destroyed three of the 
villages and carried their people off into slavery. In the spring 
of the following year the Tuscaroras again made their appear¬ 
ance, and swept away three more of their villages and the in¬ 
habitants of three other villages fled. It was in this second raid 
that Lamhatty was captured. It will he noticed that in this 
narrative he tells of the fate of nine villages. Did the Tawasa 
at this time under French protection near Mobile make the 
tenth village? From this meager record it may be inferred that 
in the seventeenth century the Tawasa may have been a confed¬ 
eracy of considerable strength. 

Hamilton is of the opinion that the Tawasa on Mobile River 
finally moved across the River and established a village at some 
mounds near Tawasa Creek in Baldwin County. While there 
is no historic record of this fact, the name of the creek and the 
local tradition that one of the large mounds was the site of the 
home of a chief, named Tawasha, bring the whole matter within 
the bounds of historic probablity. Assuming the existence of such 
a settlement, what was the next movement of the Tawasa? Is 
not the Taouacha of Penicaut the same as the Touachys of De 

Crenay’s map of 1733? 

* 

This map places the Touachys on the east bank of the lowei 
Coosa River, apparently about twelve miles above Wetumpka. 
The French census of 1760 gives the tribe,—their name spelled 
Teouachis, as having ten warriors, and located seven leagues 
from Fort Toulouse. In giving this distance the direction from 
Fort Toulouse is not given, but the fact that in the census the 
Teouachis are reckoned among the Tallapoosa towns renders 
it almost certain that they had at last drifted back to their an¬ 
cestral seat on the Alabama River, which is about seven French 
leagues distant from Fort Toulouse. 

In 1799 the people of Tawasa are described by Col. Haw¬ 
kins as having patches of potatoes and ground peas, enclosed 
with rails or canes, on the east side of the river, with their corn¬ 
fields in the cane swamps on the west side. The site of old Ta- 
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wasa below Montgomery was known to the Americans in later 
times as Weatherford's Bluff, but it seems uncertain whether 
the name was derived from Charles Weatherford, or from his 
noted son, William Weatherford. 

References. —Narratives of De Soto (Trail makers series, 
1904), vol. 1, p. 85, vol. 2, pp. 74, 75; Handbook of American 
Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 704; La Harpe, Historical Journal , p. 
36; American Anthropologist, n. s. (1906), vol. 10, pp. 568-569; 
Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Mississippi, Provincial 
Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country (1846). 

Tchand 9 Nogi. See Chanonagi; Chunnennuggee. 

Tchukolako. A Lower Creek Indian town in Chambers 
County, and on the Chattahoochee River. The name signifies 
4 great cabin,' that is, of the public square. The site has never 
been identified. A town of a very similar name, now called 
Choccolocco, was located in the Upper Creek territory, in the 
present Talladega County. 

Reference .—Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 411. 

Thloblocco. An Upper Creek town in Macon County, on 
Thloblocco Creek, a northeastern tributary to Cubahatchee 
Creek and about four miles east of the Montgomery to Tuske- 
gee Highway, Little history of the town is known. 

Jim Boy, the Creek leader lived there about 1836. George 
Stiggins, the half-breed born at the Natchez town in the present 
Talladega County, owned property near there, aftei the Indian 
removal. 

A mound and some aboriginal evidences, now practically 
obliterated, were to be seen there. 

References. —Miscellaneous data in Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 
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Tomhigbee. — (Coffin maker according to Gatschet) A 
former Choctaw town on or near Tombigbee River in West Ala¬ 
bama. 

Tomhigbee Turkey Town. See Fakit Cliipunta. 

Tomonpa. An Alibamu town in Elmore County, situated 
on the right or west bank of the Coosa River, fronting the falls. 
The only available information concerning this town as to loca¬ 
tion, is found on Danville’s map, 1732, and De Crenays map, 
1733. On the latter the town site has changed from its location 
at the falls, and is placed a few miles lower down on the same 
side of the stream, but apparently opposite Fort Toulouse. The 
name on the latter is spelled Tomopa. A later reference is found 
in a French census of 1760, in which the Thomapas are given 
70 warriors, and are located a quarter of a league from Fort 
Toulouse. The town evidently lost its identity, and was absorb¬ 
ed by other villages in the vicinity. 

References —Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), pp. 188, 
190; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), p. 94. 

Touale. A town, located a short distance from Ikanhatki, 
on the Tallapoosa River. The name would indicate that it was 
a Choctaw or Alibamu town. If so it would be included in the 
group of towns of that tribe in this region. It is noted on De 
Crenay s map on the Tallapoosa River, but a little distance from 
the river, south of Fusihatchi. The word Towhali in Choctaw 
is a term used to describe the open woods, in which grow only 
low brush, with glades running through it. The location on the 
map and the signification of the name would place the town in 
the open fields near No. 4 prison camp, a short distance east of 

Boylston. 

References. —Hamilton, Colonial Mobile Report (1901), p. 

398 . 
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Tukabahchi Marker, Elmore County 

Tukabatchi. An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, sit¬ 
uated on the west bank of Tallapoosa River, opposite and a little 
above Big Talisi. It was about two miles and a half below the 
falls, and below the modern town of Tallassee. Tukabatchi 
was the ancient capital of the Upper Creeks, but at what time 
it obtained this distinction is not known. De Crenay’s map, 
1733, notes this town as Totepaches, and places it on the south 
side of Tallapoosa River, apparently on Cubahatchee Creek. 
Some time subsequent it moved across the river. At different 
times the town appears to have occupied two separate locations 
in its present vicinity. One was near the influx of the Walla- 
hatchee Creek. The other, occupied in 1775 was its well known 
site on the right bank of the Tallapoosa, on the beautiful pla¬ 
teau about a mile from the bend of the river and opposite the 
influx of Yufabi. By the French census of 1760 the Tote¬ 
paches had 200 warriors, and were located 10 leagues from Fort 
Toulouse. The English trade regulations of 1761, assigned 
Tuckabatchee including Pea Creek and other plantations, Choc- 
tawhatchee, Euchees and Co.,” with 90 hunters, to James Mc¬ 
Queen and T. Perryman. 

Tecumseh came to Tukabatchi, and held a council with the 
Upper Creeks in the fall of 1811. This visit to Tukahatchi was 
to it as the national center, although he visited other parts of 
the nation, including Big Talisi across the river. 

The meaning of the word is uncertain. The inhabitants 
have a tradition that their ancestors fell from the skies, or ac¬ 
cording to others, they came from the sun. Another story is 
that they did not originate on this continent, but when they 
arrived from their country they landed at the “jagged rock.” 
Tchato tchaxa lako, and that they brought with them certain 
metallic plates, which they long preserved with great care. Adair 
records that they consider of 5 copper and 2 brass plates, and 
that they were preserved under the “beloved cabbin in Tucca- 
bagy square.” They believe that they were a different people 
from the Creeks. The town was anciently known under two 
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names, TaJua. fatcha-sigo, “incorrect town”, that is a town de¬ 
viating from strictness. Ancient forms of the name were Tug- 
ibaxtchi, Tukipahtchi and Tukipaxtchi. 


At this town several national councils were held, accounts 
of which appear in Hawkins and Milfort. It was at the council 
held there in 1799, November 27, that the classification of the 
towns was made, and for which warriors we.e appointed. 

It is believed that the town included a number of Shawnees. 
It suffered much in later wars with the Chickasaws. Because 
of its importance a traders’ trail from Kasihta to the upper part 
of the Creek nation crossed the river at Big Talisi and Tuka- 
batchi. In 1799 it could muster 116 warriors. The census of 
1832 ranks this town as the largest among the Creeks with 386 

houses. 

See Hoithlewalli; Talimuchasi 

References.—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 
2, p. 833; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country (1848), pp. 27, 
51, 52; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Eighteenth annual report (1899), pt. 2, 
map 1; Mississippi, Provincial Archives, vol. 1, p. 194; Georgia, 
Colonial records, (1907), vol. 8, p. 523; Adair, American Indians, 
(1775), pp. 178-179; Schoolcraft, American Indians (1854), vol. 
5, p. 283; Milfort, Memoire (1802), pp. 40, 266. 

Tukabatchi Talahassi. See Talimuchasi. 

Tukpafka. An unidentified Upper Creek village, on the 
Chattahoochee River, probably in Chambers County. A creek 
of the same name is one of the upper tributaries of Potchushat- 
chi, but what relation, if any, there was between the name of 
the creek and the location of the town is unknown. Hawkins 
says that Niuyaka was settled from this town about 1777, but 
Swanton is authority for the statement that the modern Creek’s 
have a tradition that Tukpafka belonged to a group with Wa- 
kokayi and Weogufki, and that they were entirely distince from 
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the Okfuski group, to which Niuyaka belonged. The word 
means “punkwood, spunk, rotten wood, tinder." It contained 

126 families in 1832. 

) 

See Niuyaka; Wakokayi; Weogufki. 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), pp. 45, 46; Gatschet in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1900), p. 412. 

Tidawahajah. An old Creek Indian town in Shelby County, 
on the west side of the Cahaba River, almost due south of Bir¬ 
mingham. 

References .—Manuscript records in Alabama Department 
Archives and History. 

Turkey Creek. An old Creek Indian town, on Turkey Creek 
in Jefferson County, probably a few miles north of Trussville. 

References .—Manuscript records in Alabama Department 
of Archives and History. 

Turkey Town. A Cherokee town founded about 1770, and 
situated in the bend of Coosa River opposite the town of Cen¬ 
tre, in Cherokee County. It was a place of great importance 
in the Nation, and was named for one of its most noted chiefs, 
“The Turkey.” Here under his leadership, originated many of 
the hostile expeditions against the white settlers of Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 420; Pickett, History of Alabama 
(Owen’s ed., 1900), pp. 146, 556; Handbook of American In¬ 
dians (1910), vol. 2, p. 840. 

Turkey Town, Choctaw Indian village on the Tombigbee 
River, at E. S. Thornton s upper landing in the West Bend sec¬ 
tion of Clarke County. Very few facts concerning it are pre¬ 
served. 
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References. —Ball, Clarke County (1882), p. 164. 

Tuskahoma. A village and post office in Choctaw Coun¬ 
ty, on the west side of the Tombigbee Biver. The word is Choc¬ 
taw, meaning Redwarrior, that is, Tashka, wairioi, homma, 

U 1 5? 

red. 

Reference .—La Tourette, Map of Alabama (1838). 


Tuskegee. See Tashigi. 

Tutalosi. A group of Seminole towns in southwest Geor¬ 
gia along the Chattahoochee and Fhnt Rivers. Very little is 
known of the details of their early history, which, however, 
are not immediately connected with Alabama. The woid 
means Fowl Towns, and the general group of towns of the name 
are called Fowl Towns. 

The people of this town moved west of the Chattahoochee 
River into what is now Henry County, Alabama, but the exact 
site of their new town has not been identified. The date of 
the migration is likewise unknown. The people of Tutalosi were 
originally settled from Hitchiti, so that the new settlement re¬ 
ferred to, on the west side of the Chattahoochee, is to be class¬ 
ed with the villages of the Hitchiti lineage. Very little is known 
of its history. On June 16, 1814, Col. Hawkins, Indian agent, 
wrote a letter to the Big Warrior, Little Prince, and other chiefs 
of the Creek Nation. Among other things he says “Let the 
chiefs of Tuttellassee and Okete Yacnne come, also, and treat 
them kindly. They have left us, we did not drive them away. 
If they have done no mischief, they have nothing to feai; if 
they have, they must give up the guilty. And, whether guilty 
or not, they must be safe in coming to see and talk with us. 
From this it is very evident that the town had come west of the 
Chattahoochee prior to the date of the letter, and it may be 
that it was in the vicinity of the Indian town of Okitiyakni, the 
latter located at Prospect Bluff. A stream in Russell County, 
formed by the junction of Silver Run and Watermelon creeks 
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find bearing this name, suggests that the town may have been 
located near here. An aboriginal site is reported between 

Vilula and Pitts view on this stream. 

/ 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 413; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), vol. 2, p. 854; Manuscript records in Alabama Depart¬ 
ment Archives and History. 

Tuxtukagi. An Upper Creek town in Randolph County, 
on the Tallapoosa River, and about 20 miles on a direct line from 
Niuyaka. The settlements were located on each side of the 
stream. The modern village of Malone occupies the old site 
in part. The trail from Hillabi to Etowa, in the Cherokee coun¬ 
try, passed the town. It had its origin in the building by the 
Okfuski of corn cribs in that vicinity to support themselves dur¬ 
ing the hunting season. It is mentioned as Totokaga in 1791. 
Hawkins spells the name Tootohcaugee. On an old map of 
Alabama and Georgia, London, 1831, the town is located on the 
right bank of the Tallapoosa and about midway between Niu¬ 
yaka and Lutchapoga, and is spelled Tuckahatchee. It is men¬ 
tioned as Cornhouse in the census list of 1832. The word means 
4 corn cribs set up,” that is, Tuxtu, “crib,” kagi, “fixed” or “stand¬ 
ing.” Cornhouse Creek, noted on some old maps as Hoote 
archee, and which flows into the Tallapoosa at Malone’s Ferry 
doubtless received its name from the old Indian town. It was 
tributary to Oxfuski. 

References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek ..Country.. 
(1848), p. 46; Gatschet, in Alabama Handbook of American In¬ 
dians (1910), vol. 2, History Commission, Report (1901), p. 413; 
p. 834. 

Uktahasasi . A branch village of the Hillabi. It was situat¬ 
ed 2 miles from Hillabi town on the right bank of the stream 
of that name, near the influx of Sandy Creek. Hawkins spells 
the name Oook-tau-hau-zau-see. The word is Oktaha, “sand,” 
sasi, “a great deal.” The name Sandy Creek preserves in trans¬ 
lation the name of the town, Its location was about 5 or 6 miles 
due" east of the present Kelly ton. 
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References. —Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 43; Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 
865; Katschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 

p. 413. 

Uncuaula. A small Indian village in Coosa County, prob¬ 
ably situated on the Coosa River near the influx of Huxagu 

luee Creek. 

References. —Bureau of American Ethnology, Eighteenth 
annual report, 1899, pt. 2, map 1; La Tourette, Map of Alabama 

(1838). 

Wako Kayi. An Upper Creek town in the northwestern 
part of Clay County, and near the county line. It was situated 
on the upper waters of Hatchet Creek and on a branch known 
in early days as Tukpofka. This would place it was of Flat Top 
Mountain on what is now known as the west fork of Hatchet 
Creek, and in the vicinity of Chambers Spring. 

This town is mentioned on De Crenay’s map 1733, where 
the name is spelled Acocayes. Its location is apparently on 
Chestnut Creek in the present Chilton County, Belen’s map 1744 
gives the name as Waccoy and locates it between the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa, at some indefinite point on Potchushatche Creek, 
thus indicating that the town site had been moved down this 
same stream between the dates of the two maps. In the French 
census, 1760, the town, Ouako kayes had 100 warriors, and was 
placed 15 leagues from Fort Toulouse. This location apparent¬ 
ly identifies it with its more modern location of Tukpufka Creek. 
The town, with its 60 hunters, was assigned to the tradeis, 
Brown and Jackson, under the English trade regulations of 1761. 
Hawkins says the word means blow-horn nest, and that these 
buds formerly had their young here.” The word is made up of 
Wako, a species of “heron,” kayi, “breeding place.” 

Hawkins says of the town and its inhabitants; 

“These people have some horses, hogs and cattle; the range 
good; moss, plenty in the creeks, and reed in the branches. Such 
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is the attachment of horses to this moss, or as the traders call it, 
salt grass, that when they are removed, they retain so great a 
fondness for it, that they will attempt, from any distance within 
the neighboring nations, to return to it.” 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), p. 413; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 
(1848), p. 43; Handbook of American Indians (1910), p. 896; 
Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 190; Shea, Charlevoix s 
History of New France (1900), vol. 6, p. 11; Mississippi, Prov¬ 
incial Archives (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Georgia, Colonial records 
(1907), vol. 8, p. 523. 

Wasasa’s Village. A mixed Creek and Cherokee settlement 
in Brown's Valley, and near the present line between Blount and 
Marshall Counties. It was situated at the junction of two trails 
both leading to Ditto's Landing, one via Brown's Village, and 
die other by a course bending further to the west. 

References. —O. D. Street, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 420; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Fifth annual report (1887), plate 8. 

Watulahoka. A Lower Creek village, in the northwest cor¬ 
ner of Russell County, situated on Watula Creek, and probably 
near and south of the modern Watula village, northwest of Mc¬ 
Kinnon's Mill on the creek are numerous evidences of Indian 
occupation. Watula flows into the Big Uchee Creek about 4/2 
miles southeast of Marvin. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission. 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 414. Manuscript records in Alabama 
Department of Archives and History. 

Weogufki. An Upper Creek town in Coosa County, on the 
east side of a creek of the same name, about 5 miles above its 
confluence with Hatchet Creek. It is said to have been an off¬ 
shoot of Wako kayi. In 1832 it had 132 heads of families. The 
name indicates mjuddy water, that is, U-ia, "water,” ukufki, 
‘muddy,” This is also the Creek name for the Mississippi River. 
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See Pakan Talahassee; Wako kayi. 

References. —Gatschet, in Alabama Histoiy Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 413 ; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), vol. 2, 934; Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek Country 

(1848), p. 42. 

Wetumpka.—See Witumka. 

Wetumpka .-—Two former Upper Creek towns four miles 
apart, on the east bank of the Coosa River, Elmore County, Ala¬ 
bama, the falls of the river lying between them. Swan in 1791, 
called them Big and Little Wetumpka. The modern town of 
Wetumpka stands on the site of Big Wetumpka, about half a 
mile above the falls, and another town, West Wetumpka, has 
sprung up on the west side of the river which ±lows through a 
deep canyon at that place. Stincard language was spoken by 
these two towns which are originally referred to as one settle¬ 
ment and the Alibamu dialect. BAE Bui. 30, II, P. 936. 

Wewoka. An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, and 
situated on the left of Wewoka Creek, and about 4 miles from 
its influx with the Coosa River. Hawkins says that it was about 
IS miles above the Hickory Ground. Sykes’ old mill was prob¬ 
ably on the creek a little above the village. The word is va¬ 
riously spelled, and means “water roaring,” that is, u i, “water,’ 
woxkis, “it is roaring.” Swanton is authority for the statement 
that the ancient name of this town was Witumka, and that ac¬ 
cording to tradition it was made up from settlers from several 
other towns. The first reference to it is on De Crenay s Map, 
1733, where the name is spelled Ouyoukas, and located on the 
west side of the Coosa River, apparently on Pigeon Creek. 
They probably moved across the River subsequent to that date. 
The French census in 1760 assigns Tchitchoufke, the Ouyouka 
and Hatchitchopo with 100 warriors, and the locations of the 
towns respectively 4, 5 and 8 leagues from Fort Toulouse. The 
English trade regulations of 1761 assigns Wewoka including 
New Town, with their 30 hunters, to the traders William Stru- 
thers and J. Morgan. 
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References. —Gatschet in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 14; Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), 
p. 190; Mississippi, Provincial Archives (1911), p. 195; Georgia, 
Colonial Records (1907), vol. 8, p. 523; Hawkins, Sketch of the 
Creek Country (1848), p. 40; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), vol. 2, p. 937. 

Wihasha. An Upper Creek town, called by Adair “the 
upper western town of the Muskohge,” and again in locating 
it he says that it was “at the upper, or most western part of the 
Muskohge country/ 7 It is evidently erroneously identified with 
Tawasa by the Handbook of American Indians. The spelling 
by Adair is Ooe-asah, and Ooe-asa. The town was settled by 
Chickasaws and Natchez. The proper spelling is Wihasha, that 
is, Wiha, “movers, 77 “emigrants, 77 and asha, “is there, are there, 77 
or “home of the emigrants. 77 The circumstance of their migra¬ 
tion to the Creek country is thus preserved in the name given 
their settlement. 

Romans states that the Indian traders, in nicknaming the 
nations, had given the Chickasaws 'the whimsical name of the 
Breed.” The reference in the list of Creek towns of 1761 to 
Breed Camp is therefore easily understood. This name occurs 
several times in the journal of James Colbert, July 13-September 
27, 1763. The language of Colbert would indicate a Chickasaw 
origin. 

The exact location of the town can only be conjectural. On 
Cary’s map of the Mississippi Territory an Indian town was 
placed near the head of the Cahaba River, marked Natchoo, 
evidently meaning Natche, or Natchez. It appears at the in¬ 
tersection of several trails, one extending to Okfuskee, one to 
Coosada, one to Fort Tombecbe, one to the Chickasaw Nation, 
and one to Chickasahay Town, on Chickasahay River. This 
Natchez town may be the location sought, but if so the query 
is suggested as to the absence of the Chickasaws. 

References,—Handbook of American Indians (1910), vol 2, 
p. 704; Romans, Florida (1775), p. 68; Georgia Colonial Records 
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(1907), vol. 8, p. 523; North Carolina Colonial Records (1895), 
vol. 11, pp. 176-178; Cary, Map of the Mississippi Territory. 

Will’s Town.—A Cherokee town, founded about 1770, sit¬ 
uated on Big Will’s Creek, just above the present village of Le¬ 
banon, in DeKalb County. It was named for a half breed chief 
called Red-Headed Will. It was a place of importance in Chero¬ 
kee history. Here before and during the Revolution resided Col. 
Alexander Campbell, the famous British agent for the Cherokees. 

References.— Pickett, History of Alabama (Owen’s ed., 
1900), pp. 146, 415, 436; O. D. Street, in Alabama History Com¬ 
mission, Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 420; Bureau of American Ethn¬ 
ology, Ninteenth annual report (1900), p. 546; Handbook of 
American Indians (1910), vol. 2, p. 956. 

Witumka— A Lower Creek town in Russell County, a 
branch of Kawita Talahasi. It was situated 12 miles northwest of 
the mother town, at the falls of Big Uchee Creek, and at the 
present Perry’s Ford. It is about 6 miles on a direct line north¬ 
east of Seale, It was of sufficient importance to have a town 
house, near the ford. The place was one of much importance 
among the Lower Creeks, and with the decline of the mother 
town of old Kawita, that importance was increased. After the 
treaty of Cusseta March 24, 1832, the Indians who were not re¬ 
moved west regarded this place as their head town, and they met 
there for all of their conferences or councils. The town itself ex¬ 
tended in a straggling way for about 3 miles up the creek, on its 
left or north bank. In later years the inhabitants cultivated the 
rich lands along the creek, and raised both cattle and hogs Paddy 
Carr, a Creek half-breed, and long United States interpreter, had 
a plantation on the same side of the creek below the town. The 
name signifies 'Tumbling water,” that is, Uiwa, "water,” tumkis, 
"it rumbles, makes noise.” 

Wetumca Council House was located at Moffitts Mill, on 
little Uchee Creek, northeast of Crawford, at the time of the 
meeting there in the fall of 1833. Inasmuch as this point is shown 
on later maps, it is suggested that the original settlement, below 
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on Big Uchee, mush have fallen into disuse as a meeting place, 
as it is known that most of this land at the latter place was en¬ 
tered by white settlers shortly after March of that year. 

References .—Handbook of American Indians (1910, vol. 2, 
p. 936; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report 
(1901), vol. 1, p. 414. 

Woksoyudshi.— An Upper Creek town in Elmore County, 
noted in the census list of 1832 as “Waksoyochees, on lower 
Coosa River, below Wetumka ” It probably occupied in 1832 the 
site of some older village opposite or below Fort Toulouse. 

References.— Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, 
Report (1901), vol. 1, p. 414; Handbook of American Indians 
(1910), vol. 2, p. 968. 

Yagnahoolah.—A locality on the east side of the Tombigbee 
River in Clarke County, and known among the Indians as the 
“Beloved Ground.” It is thus described by Romans, “We came to 
Yagna-hoolah (i. e. the Beloved Ground), which lies on the east 
side and is very high, continuing above two miles along the river 
bank; its lower part is steep and of whitish grey, and at the end 
above two hundred feet high, reckoning perpendicularly. It was 
evidently in the vicinity and south of Wood s Bluff, and its south¬ 
ern terminus which was Witch Creek Hill. 

References.— Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (1910), p. 283; 
Romans, Florida , (1775), p. 329. 

Yaknipakno —An unidentified Indian town, encountered by 
De Soto on his march through Alabama. The meaning is on top 
of the earth,” and indicates that it was evidently situated on a 
rocky hill. 

Referefces.— Narratives of De Soto (Trail markers series, 
1904), vol, 1, p, 99, and vol 2, p. 129, 
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Yufala .—A Creek town name, applied to as many as four dif¬ 
ferent localities among the Upper and Lower Creeks. The name, 
according to Gatschet, is of unknown signification. It was vari¬ 
ously spelled, appearing as Ufala, Ufaula, Uphaulie, Yofale. . 

(1) The first of these, Yufalaliatchi, was. located in Talladega 
County on the north side of Yufala or Talladega Creek, about 15 
miles above its confluence with Coosa River. It was south of the 
present city of Talladega, and 2 or 3 miles east of Maidisville. 
Hawkins locates the town “on a flat of half a mile, bordering on 
a branch,” flowing into the creek of the same name as the town. 
In 1799 its inhabitants had fine stocks of cattle, horses and hogs. 
It was called Upper Ufala in 1791, and on some maps is referred 
to as Eufaulee Old Town. 

(2) The second, an Upper Creek town, was located on the 
west bank of the Tallapoosa River 2 miles below Okfuskee. By 
the English trade regulations of 1763, “Euphalee including Black 
Creek, a village,” with 35 hunters, was assigned to Crook and Co. 
On De Crenay s map, 1733, “Youfaula” is laid out on the east side 
of Tallapoosa River some distance above Calebee Creek. The 
French census of 1760 gives this town 100 warriors, and locates 
it 11 leagues from Fort Toulouse. In Hawkins’ time it had 70 
gunmen. At that period their settlements extended out on 
Hatchelusta, “Black Creek,” which flowed into the Tallapoosa 
River about 2 miles below the town and on the same side. Its 
people appeared to Hawkins to be thrifty and well-to-do, and 
were constantly improving. 

(3) The third, a Lower Creek town, was located 15 miles 
below Sawokli, on the eastern bank of the Chattahoochee River, 
in Quitman County, Ga. It was probably the site of the present 
Georgetown, opposite Eufaula. Hawkins says that in 1799 the 
town had fields on both sides of the river. The bluff on which the 
modern town of Eufaula is situated was undoubtedly occupied 
by a branch settlement from the main town on the Georgia side 
of the river. It is no special history. Of the inhabitants of the 
town generally Hawkins says that while they are very poor, they 
are “generally well behaved, and very friendly to the white peo- 
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pie; they are not given to horse-sealing, have some stock, are at¬ 
tentive to it; they have some land fenced, and are preparing for 

more. From this town was also settled Oketeyokni.” 

/ 

(4) The fourth, a Lower Creek town, was situated in Hous¬ 
ton County, on the west side of the Chattahoochee River, about 
5 miles below the influx of Omussee Creek. The French census 
of 1760 gives to this town 50 warriors and locates it 42 leagues 
from Fort Toulouse. In the English trade regulations, 1763, this 
town had 90 hunters and was assigned to the licensed trader, 
James Cussings. 

(5) The fifth, an Upper Creek town in Macon County, sit¬ 
uated on Yaphapee Creek, about 15 miles above its confluence 
with Tallapoosa. It was called Upper Yufala in 1791. By the 
French census, 1760, the “Youfalas had 100 warriors, and was 
situated 11/2 leagues distant from Fort Toulouse.” 

References— Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek County (1848), 
pp. 42, 48, 66; Handbook of American Indians (1907), vol. 1, p. 
445; Gatschet, in Alabama History Commission, Report (1901), 
vol. 1, p. 415; Besson, History of Eufaula (1875); Georgia, Co¬ 
lonial Records (907), vol. 8, p. 523; Mississippi, Provincial Ar¬ 
chives , (1911), vol. 1, p. 95; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Eighteenth annual report (1899), pt. 2, map 1; Gatschet, Migra¬ 
tion Legend (1884), vol. 1, p. 150. 
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INDIAN TREATIES 
"Peter A. Brannon 


Treaties between the American Indians and the United 
States involving the territory which is now Alabama were those 
of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek Nations, and 
covered the period from 1786 to 1835. All the treaties with the 
Choctaws, nine in number, and most of those with the Chero- 
kees and Creeks in some way had a bearing on the history of this 

State. 


Choctaw Treaties 

The Mobile Congress of March 26 to April 3, 1765, presided 
over by Captain John Stuart, British Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, by Article 5 of “an Agreement Between the Choctaw 
Nation and His Majesty’s Agent” fixed the boundary line and 
made concessions “in consideration of the great maiks of fiiend 
ship, benevolence, and clemency extended to the Choctaws by 
his Majesty, King George III”. The first treaty entered into by 
the United States with the Choctaws, that one concluded at 
Hopewell on the Keowee, (in South Carolina) January 3, 1786, 
when Colonel Benjamen Hawkins, Andrew Pickens, and Joseph 
Martin were commissioners, with William Blount and John Pitch- 
lyn as witnesses, made primarily for the establishment of trade 
and protection, refixed the Hunting Grounds of the Choctaws as 
those used by them as of November 29, 1782 when they were 
under the protection of the. British Crown. The treaty made at 
Fort Adams on the Mississippi River December 17, 1801, with 
Colonel Hawkins, General Pickens, and General James Wilkerson 
of the U. S. Army as commissioners, and Colonel John McKee, 
Indian Agent, and others as witnesses, provided for a road through 
the Nation. The treaty at Fort Confederation (old Fort Tombec- 
bee) on the Tombigbee River October 17, 1802, sought to “re¬ 
trace, connect and plainly mark the old time limits established by 
and between his Britanic Majesty and the Choctaw Nation”, this 
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being the line from the Chiekasaway River running in an Easterly 
direction to Hatchetigby Bluff on the Tombigbee River. At the 
—treaty concluded at Hobuckintopa (St. Stephens) on the Tom¬ 
bigbee River August 31, 18G3, General Wilkerson was sole com¬ 
missioner, with Young Gaines and Joseph Chambers, both at that 
time connected with the Choctaw trading house, were witnesses. 
This treaty restated the original boundary line in a general way, 
and the one done on Mount Dexter in Pooshapukanuk District in 
the Choctaw Nation (Mississippi) November 16, 1805, when 
James Robertson and Silas Dinsmore were commissioners, with 
Colonel John McKee and John Pitchlyn as witnesses, made cer¬ 
tain concessions, but sought to more definitely fix the lines of the 
Nation. This Mount Dexter treaty named the watershed between 
the Creeks and the Choctaws (the ridge which divides the wa¬ 
ters running into the Alabama River from those running into the 
Tombigbee River) as a more understandable line of demarkation, 
and fixed the Choctaw Corner, a landmark in our Clarke 
County. 

The treaty signed at the Choctaw Trading House on the 
Tombigbee River (near Jones 7 Bluff) October 24, 1816, was 
signed by General John Coffee, Colonel John Rhea, and Colonel 
John McKee as commissioners, and John Pitchlyn and Silas Dins¬ 
more as witnesses. By this treaty, the territory in the present part 
of the State East of the Tombigbee River was ceded to the 
United States. By the treaty made at the "Treaty Ground 77 , near 
Doak 7 s Stand, on the Natchez Trace (in Mississippi) October 
18, 1820, signed by General Andrew Jackson and Thomas Hinds 
as commissioners and John Pitchlyn as a witness, the Choctaws 
ratified certain existing but controversial questions. By the treaty 
made at Washington City January 20, 1825, when John C. Cal¬ 
houn, Secretary of War, signed as a commissioner, and John 
Pitchlyn signed as a witness, other controversial questions were 
quieted. This was likewise a convention of representatives of the 
Choctaw Nation in conference at the Seat of Government. 

The Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty, the final session with the 
Choctaws, signed in Noxubee County, Mississippi, September 27, 
1830, with John H. Eaton and John Coffee as commissioners and 
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Tohn Pitchlyn as a witness, was a forced cession of land by the 
Choctaws, and resulted in their removal West of the Mississippi. 
Under direct pressure by General Eaton, whose conduct was not 
concurred in by General Coffee, a minority of chiefs agreed to 
removal, though through the influence of Colonel George S. 
Gaines the final consent was obtained to the terms of the agree¬ 
ment, and Sumter County and a part of Choctaw County, Ala¬ 
bama, and considerable territory in Mississippi was preempted. 


Cherokee Treaties 

The Cherokee treaty of October 27, 1805, done at Tellico 
(Knoxville, Tennessee), authorized a Mail Road (the inception 
of the Knoxville to New Orleans phaze of the Natchez Trace 
Mail Route). At Washington City January 7, 1806, the Chero¬ 
kee s ceded certain Muscle Shoals, at Cypress Creek, lands and 
reserved to Moses Melton his Spring Creek property. The Wash¬ 
ington City treaty of March 22, 1816 refixed the Fort Jackson 
treaty line between the Cherokees and the Creeks, identifying 
the claims of the Cherokees to territory West of the Ten Island 
Shoals at Fort Strother to the Flat Rock on Bear Creek (a branch 
of the Tennessee River). The Chickasaw Council House treaty, 
signed September 14, 1816, and which was ratified “by the whole 
Cherokee Nation in Council assembled” at Turkey Town on Oc¬ 
tober 4 of that vear, strove' to perpetuate the friendship and 
peace between the United States and the Cherokee Nation, and 
to remove all future cause of dissention which might arise fiorn 
indefinite territorial boundaries. 

The February 27, 1819 treaty done at Washington City was 
a land cession to further fix boundaries in view of the fact that 
the greater part of the Nation had expressed a desire to remain 
East of the Mississippi. By the treaty made at New Echota De¬ 
cember 29, 1835, the United States acquired the territory from 
whence came our DeKalb and Cherokee Counties erected less 
than two weeks after the cession. This treaty, forced on the 
Cherokees, quieted title to the Indian lands in Northwest Georgia 
and in the small region of Alabama largely in and adjacent to 

Willis Valley. 
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Chickasaw Treaties 

By the treaty concluded at Chickasaw Bluffs (Memphis, 
Tennessee) October 24, 1801, the Chickasaw Nation granted to 
the United States permission to “lay out, open, and make a con¬ 
venient wagon road through their lands between the settlements 
of Mero District in Tennessee and those of Natchez in the 
Mississippi Territory”. This act provided for road prominent in 
Alabama history as the “Natchez Trace”. Over it went the first 
mail route in the State. The road traversed the present Lauder¬ 
dale and Colbert Counties and crossed the Tennessee River at 
Colbert’s Ferry, a few miles downstream from Florence. The 
Chickasaw Council House treaty of September 20, 1816, ceded 
the Chickasaw claimed lands in the Northwest corner of Ala¬ 
bama from which Franklin (now Colbert) and Marion Counties 
were created. 

The Pontotoc Council House treaty concluded October 20, 
1832, was a land cession not particularly affecting the Alabama 
territory, but under the terms of treaty, the Chickasaw Nation 
requested a Mail Route from Tuscumbia by the Chickasaw 
Agency to Rankin, in Mississippi. The Convention at Washington 
City held in May, 1834 prepared for the removal West, further 
provided reservations for certain individuals, and declared the 
Pontotoc treaty to be in full force and effect. 

Creek Treaties 

The Creek treaties and land cession, practically all involved 
our early settlement and development of the easterly and south¬ 
ern sections of Alabama, but the two treaties made at Indian 
Springs and the one concluded at the Creek Agency at Fort Mit¬ 
chell, concerned territory East of the Chattahoochee River, so in¬ 
volved lands West of the Chattahoochee only in the eventual re¬ 
sults from these meetings, that is, the execution of General Wil¬ 
liam McIntosh on account of his participation in them. The treaty 
with the Creeks participated in at New York August 7, 1790, by 
Henry Knox, serving for President George Washington, and Alex- 
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ander McGillivary and numerous headmen of the Nation, was by 
far the most momentous of all our conferences with the red men. 
This was the first of the few times that the Indian was brought 
to the Seat of the Government, and much attention was given 
to McGillivray and his twenty-three chiefs and attending wit¬ 
nesses. The signing of the treaty was done in the presence of 
Richard Morris, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York: Richard Varick, Mayor of New York City; Colonel 
Marinus Willett, whom President Washington had sent South to 
accompany McGillivray to New York; Thomas Lee Shippen of 
Pennsylvania; John Rutledge, Jr; Henry Izard; and Joseph Allen 
Smith. Joseph Cornells, head of the family of the name (grand¬ 
children of Sehoy of the Wind tribe), was the official interpre¬ 
ter. Shippen and Izard, related through marriage, were young 
political friends of Washington, and Rutledge had just received 
appointment to the United States Supreme Court, but circum¬ 
stances arose to make him decline. Totkes Hajou, whom we know 
as Sam Moniac (or Sam Manac), McGillivrays relative, signed 
for the town of Little Tallisee. Most of the signatories (Indians) 
to this document figured prominently in the subsequent develop¬ 
ment of our pioneer history. 

The treaty made at Colerain (Georgia) June 29, 1796, 
signed by Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, George Clymer, and An¬ 
drew Pickens, commissioners, and a large group of Upper and 
Lower Creek headmen, made obligatory the New York treaty of 
1790, further fixed certain boundary lines, provided for an Agency 
site within the Nation, and anticipated and sought to prevent the 
trouble which subsequently arose in the relations of the Indians 
with the Georgians over the'occupation of these lands. The Cole- 
rain treaty was the first one signed with the Creeks after the 
United States adopted the plan of a detailed Agent to the several 
Nations. James Seagrove, the first Creek Agent, witnessed the 
signing of this treaty. Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, appointed 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs South of the Ohio by President 
Washington when he first became Persident, succeeded Mr. Sea- 
grove as Agent among the Creeks, and figured prominently in 
the settlement of Alabama until his death in 1816. 
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The tre aty at Washing ton City, signed Novemb er 14,.1805^; 

ceded certain lands in Georgia, agreed to a continuance of the 
Agency and a military post on the reservation, and further agreed 
for the United States to "forever hereafter” have a right to "a 
horse path through the Creek country, from the Ocmulgee to 
the Mobile"—thus providing for the Federal Road from Milledge- 
ville in Georgia to St. Stephens, that artery which was the great¬ 
est influence affecting Alabama s white settlement. 

The Fort Jackson treaty of August 9, 1814, made as a climax 
to the crushing defeat of the Creeks at Horse Shoe Bend, pre¬ 
empted much of the Indian claims in Alabama, and fixed the 
boundaries within which they must thereafter reside. The Creek 
Nation as determined by this cession included the area from 
which was subsequently carved nine Alabama Counties, the Geor¬ 
gia territory involved in the three Indian Springs treaties of 1821 
and the Washington City treaties of 1826, as well as the confirma¬ 
tory agreement made at the Agency at Fort Mitchell November 
15, 1827. The Fort Jackson cession was. intended to exact from the 
Creeks punishment for the uprising of 1813, really an incident to 
the American War of 1812-15 with Great Britain. Attendance 
here as a commissioner with General Andrew Jackson, Return J. 
Meigs and others closed Colonel Hawkins’ official activities. 

J he treaty of March 24, 1 832, jigned ^ at Washington City 
and popularly known as the Cusseta treaty, forever quietedt i ties 
to the Indian holdings in this State, and provided for the removal 
of the Creeks West of the Mississippi River. Even though the na¬ 
tives agreed to sell their allotments under the terms of the treaty 
—every head of a family was alloted a half-section of land—they 
were reluctant to move, and were forciably carried beyond the 
Mississippi after the disturbance known as the Indian War of 
1836. William R. King, C. C. Clay, and Samuel W. Mardis of the 
Alabama Delegation in Congress were witnesses, with Colonel 
John Crowell, Agent for Indian Affairs, to this cession at which 
only General Lewis Cass served as commissioner. With the con¬ 
clusion of this 1832 treaty the last Indian Agency within the 
bounds of Alabama was closed and the reservation of some 1,800 
or more acres were sold to Colonel Crowell. 
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All treaties, conventions, conferences, agreements, and like 
discussions held between the representatives of the Indians and 
the commissioners of the United States Government were, 
whether so openly stated or not, for the primary purpose of pre¬ 
empting these native held lands to permit white settlement. The 
British sought before the American Revolution to define the Choc¬ 
taw and Cherokee lines, both those claimed for hunting purposes 
and settlement, and in addition, to establish trade routes and cen¬ 
ters, and thereby encourage the good will and support of these 
neighbors. After the formation of the United States Government 
it was necessary to more positively define these lines, as white 
settlers were pushing Westward and Northward, and they solicit¬ 
ed and needed the protection of the general government. The In¬ 
dians continually involved themselves in debt to the tradeis, who 
went into these Indian inhabited lands, and had no means of 
meeting their obligations, so they early conceived the idea (prob¬ 
ably suggested to them by their Agents assigned by the Govern¬ 
ment) of ceding territory to the Government for money consid¬ 
erations. Each and every cession diminished the area of their “Na¬ 
tion” and each and every grant of a road or post in their territory 
gave the white man more influence in their affairs. Many of then 
leaders-notably General William McIntosh, and before him, Alex¬ 
ander McGillivray—early forsaw the inevitable, and while in the 
procedure of the pushing of the Indians from theii just claims in 
the East was harsh, the opening to white development was not 
possible until new lands were found for them West of the 
Mississippi River. 


National Chatactets Associated With Tveaties 

Colonel Benjamin Hawkins served on General Washington’s 
staff in the American Revolution, was a commissioner to treat 
with the Indians on many occasions, served as Federal Senator 
from North Carolina, and after twenty years as Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs among the Creeks (during which time he served 
on other assignments), he died at the Agency of Flint River in 
1816, and is there buried. 
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John McKee, who served often in treaty conventions with 
the Choctaws, Cherokees, and Chickasaws, was a native of Vir¬ 
ginia. He was in the Choctaw Nation as early as 1801, and wit¬ 
nessed Cherokee treaties as early as 1805. Colonel McKee repre¬ 
sented the District including Tuscaloosa in Congress for three 
terms, 1823 to 1829, and served for a short time as post master at 
Tuscaloosa, 

Colonel John Crowell was the only Alabama Territorial 
Delegate and the first Congressman from Alabama after its ad¬ 
mission as a State. He was appointed Creek Agent in 1821, on 
the removal of David B. Mitchell, who had served as Governor 
of Georgia before he was selected to succeed Colonel Hawkins. 

Silas Dinsmore was born in New Hampshire, was for a time 
a Lieutenant in the United States Engineers Corps, was ap¬ 
pointed by George Washington as Cherokee Indian Agent, 
among whom he spent Five years, and was subsequently Deputy 
United States Surveyor of Public Lands in Alabama after having 
served among the Choctaws where he incurred the lasting 
enmity of, General Andrew Jackson. 

John Pitchlyn was a South Carolinian who settled at the 
mouth of the Oktibbeha River and worked cordially with Colonel 
Dinsmore. He became wealthy after the removal of the Indians. 


Timothy Barnard, a Scotchman who lived on the Flint River 
Georgia, and his son Timpoochee were concerned with many of 
the relations with the Indians, and were highly respected for 
their conduct. 

Return J. Meigs of Tennessee is often written into the rec¬ 
ords, He was a friend of Andrew Jackson, and on account of his 
contacts with East Tennessee Indians was a signer of the Fort 
Jackson treaty of 1814. 

General James Wilkerson and General Andrew Jackson, both 
at times commanding the Army in the South, Generals Lewis 
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Cass, Henry Dearborn, and Henry Knox, and Colonels John Aim- 
strong, Tames Barbour, and John H. Eaton, as Secretary of War, 
General John Coffee, and on a particular occasion, Captain James 
Gadsden, officiated in treaties which affected Alabama s history. 
Interpreters who served the treaty commissioners included the 
Cornells, James Burgess, Richard Thomas, (the last two being 
Deputy Creek Agents), the Barnards, Bearshears, C °l be ^; Fo1 ' 
soms, and George Mayfield, George Lovett, and William 

Hambly. 

Colonel George S. Gaines, Joseph Chambers, General Wil¬ 
liam McIntosh, David Merriweather, James Robertson, and Wi - 
ham Blount were prominently identified with our pioneer de¬ 
velopment. Mr. Blount, who must not be confused with the Gov¬ 
ernor Willie Blount of Tennessee, had a long and eventful sei- 
vice. He was in the American Revolution, was a warm suppoi ei 
of Washington, was a member of Congress, and was expe e 
from the Senate in 1797 before he was put on trial as accused of 
intrigue with Great Britain to prevent the Spanish cession o 

Florida and Louisiana. 


The connection of General McIntosh, who had served with 
the whites in the 1813 and 1817 compaigns, with the land ces¬ 
sions in Georgia in 1824, 1825, and 1826 resulted m 
the hands of his own people, who felt that he had violate 
Broken Arrow and Polecat Springs agreements not to cede any 
territory without the full consent of a majority of the headmen 
of the Nation, and that by the Indian Springs cessions he profited 
individually to the disadvantage of the Nation. 




